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UY’S, 1856-7.—The MEDICAL SESSION 
COMMENCES on the Ist of OCTOBER. 

The INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS will be given by THOMAS 
BELL, Esa. F.R.S. and Pres. L.S.,on WEDNESDAY, the 1st of 
October, at 2 o'clock, 

Gentlemen desirous of becoming Students must produce satis- 
factory testimony as to their Education and Conduct. They are 
required to pay 401. for the first year, 401. for the second year, and 
101, for every succeeding year of attendance ; or 1001, in one pay- 
ment entitles a Student toa Ward cl Ticket. 

Clinical Clerks, Dressers, Ward Clerks, Dressers’ Reporters. 
Obstetric Residents, and Dressers in the Eye Ward, are selec’ ted 
pores ge to merit, from those students who have attended a 
secon 


E GOVERNESSES' INSTITUTION, %, 

Soho-square. —. WAGHORN, who has resided ma 

years abroad, respectf gol Sek in omy the attention of the Nobility, 

Gentry, and Principals alec Seen fo ber or egiteeg of ne eh gud 

SSOnS. "ar Property canal, and 

Pupils ——aeeeee in England, France,and Germany. No charge 
rincipals. 


AVIGATION SCHOOL, under the direction 
of the BOARD OF TRADE.—Separate Classes for Masters 
and Matesin the Merchant Service at 68. per week, and for Seamen 








at 6d. per week, meet daily at the Sailors’ Home, Wells-street, 
London Docks. Apprentices ad d free.—Application to be 
Students, | made at the Sailors’ Home. 





Mr. Stocker, Apothecary to Guy’s Hospital, will enter 
and give any further a required. 
Guy’s Hospital, August, 18: 


ONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL and SUR- 
GICAL COLLEGE, MILE EN 
The next WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on WED. 
NESDAY, October 1, 1856, when the INTR opuctORY LEC- 
TURE wiil be delivered by Professor BENTLEY, at 
Perpetual Fee, T"Cotieue of for the Examinations ~¥ the London 
University, Royal College of Surgeons, and Apothecaries’ Hall 
84 Guineas, payable in two instalments of 42 Guineas each, at 
commencement of the first two Sessions of attendance. 
Perpetual Fee to the Lectures alone, 502. 
~ ents can make special entries to Lectures or ~— 
ractice, 
= Further particulars and Prospectuses can be had on 
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PROFESSOR . ARRIVABENE, Mecturer on 
Literature at_London University College, GIVES 
PRIVATE LESSONS a. ITALIAN, 
rapid course to Write and Speak the 
Sing in it, &c. Prof. A. attends Schools in town or country, 
undertakes Translations, and is open to engagements for Public 
Lectures.—Address 4, St. Michael’s-place, Brompton. 


AILY GOVERNESS.—A Lady, accustomed 

to Tuition, wishes for AN ENGAGEMENT. She gives 
Lessons in En; oe French eagles the Rudiments of Latin. 
Pianoforte, and Drawing. ‘The ne / yy X ca Highbury, Hol 
loway, or Islington pre! erred.—Address A. B., wood’s Circu- 
lating Library, 4, Pleasant-row, Holloway: Ny 


ualifying his ae by a 
anguage, to Declaim and 








to Mr. Warp, (Ifon. Secretary), 1, Broad-street- uildtnees or at 
the College. 


ETROPOLITAN SCHOOL of SCIENCE 
APPLIED to MINING and the ARTS. 
Director—Sir Roderick Impey Murchisoa, D.C.L. M.A. F.R.S., &c, 

During the Session 1855-56, which will commence on the 1st of 
October, the following COURSES of LECTURES and PRAC- 
TICAL DEMONSTRATIONS will be given 


1 Chemises. By A, W. Hofmann, LL.D. E.RS., &e. 
2. metallurey. By John Percy, M. ‘D. F.R.S. 
3 Natural History. By T. H. Huxley, F.R.S, 
r ae } By a Smyth, M.A. 
6. Geology. By A. C. Ramsay, F.R.8. 

7. Applied Mechanics. By Wonert Willis, M.A F.R.S. 
& Physics. By G. G. Stokes, M.A. F.R.S. 


Instruction in Mechanical Drawing, by Mr. Binn: 

The fee for Matriculated Students (exclusive of the laboratories) 
is rsa for two years, in one payment, or two annual payments 
of 20 

Pupils are received in the Royal College of Chemistry (the labo- 
ratory of the School), under the direction of Dr. 
fee of 101. for the term of three months. The same fee is charged 
in the Metallurgical Laboratory, under the direction of Dr. Percy. 
Tickets to separate courses of lectures are issued at 2/., 31. and 4. 
each. Officers in the Queen’s or the East India Company na Ben: 
vices, Acting Mining Agents, and ae. may obtain tickets at 
half the usual charges. 

Certificated Schoolmasters, Pupil-Teachers, and a engaged 
in education, are admitted to the lectures at reduced 

H.R.H. the Prince of Wales has granted two Exhibitions, and 
others have also been established. 

Fora prospectus and information apply at the Museum of Prac- 
tical Geology, Jermyn-street, iene. 

ENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


RUNDEL SOCIETY.—The Seventh Annual 
Publication is ow r ready for Members who have paid the 
Subscription for 1855, v: 
Four Wood Bnsravings from the Frescoes of Giotto in the 
Arena Chapel, Nos. 23—26, 

2. Notices of Sculpture in Ivory, 4to., containing Mr. M. Digb: 
Wyatt's Lecture of June 29th, and Mr. ‘Oldfield’s atalogue of the 
Fac-similes of Ancient Ivory Carvings in the Society's ailecticn. 
gna “Fe by J. A. Spencer, in a cover designed b: 

r 

N.B. The Fac-similes may be seen at the Office, and in the at 
arranged Court next the Italian Court at the Crystal Palace, and 
are sold, in Classes, to Members and the Public. 


Annual Subscription, 10. 1s, 
JOHN NORTON, Secretary. 


iad Old Bond- street. 
1 ANCH ESTER PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SOCIETY. 

The Cosnell CHiBiTT pleasure in enpeuncing that t pele py 
ANNUAL EXE TION will take place EARLY 
TEMBER, in connexion with the Opening of the New Builsoes 
of the Mechanics’ ney ogre .— Exhibitors reauiring information 
are requested to apply to ARTHUR Nuun, & icholas-street, 
Manchester. SIDEBO WAM Hon, Sec. 

19, George-street, July 23. 


ATH PROPRIETARY COLLEGE. 
Principal—Rev. T. W. WHALE, M.A., St. John’s College, 


= — Cambridge. 
Vice-Principal—Rev. JOHN PRIOR, M.A., late Fellow of Uni- 
versity College, Durha a 




















Divinity Lecturer—Rev. W. C. Magee, B.D. 
First Classical Master—Rev. a > Escott, t. “4 Balliol College, 


Classical Master tings 4 and Civil De eatepenty— Mov. Edmund 
-, Magdalen Hall, O: 
Mathematical Master (Classical Depa — ne W. Luck- 
> mel ueen’s Col greg can oe 
aster—Mr. 
French Mester Mee” A. Dubarle, B.A. at BL, Charlemagne 
College, Paris. 
German Master—Dr. Koch, Ph. Doct. 
Hindustani Master—Capt, H. J. W. Carter, Bengal Betieed List. 
ortification Master—Mons, le Capitaine Targ: 
Drawing] Master—Mr. Gonme Rosenberg, Kssociate of of the Water- 
Colour Society. 
Bankers—The National Provincial Bank of Ragland, 
Solicitors—Messrs. Falkner & Falkne 
The College will RE-OPEN on Wednesday, a - 

As the 120 shares are now filled uP oneienst ports may be 
mitted (to the number of 80) into the College, at ti wy an hy of 
the Council (whenever there shall be no shares for transfer) upon 
the payment of 5/. for each individual nomination. 

Forms for the admission of the above supernumerary pupils are 
to be obtained from the Hon. Secretary, at the College, Bath, to 


Pett DE BRIQUES, near Boulogne-sur-Mer 
(first station on the Paris palin) ).—Mr. LUUIS DIREY, 

B.A. University. of France, RECEIVES a limited number of 

ENGLISH PUPILS, whom he personally instructs in the French 
Language, Literature, and History. The tone and habits of the 
neupe are those of an English family.—For Prospectuses, &c. 


appl 7 to ALcERrNon Focco, Esq., Collegiate School, Camberwell, 


ADIES’ COLLEGE, 47, Bedford-square.— 
The MICHAELMAS TERM will commenceon MONDAY, 
the 13th of October, under the following Professors :— 
Rev. J. Baines, M.A., St. John’s College, Oxford—Biblical Lite- 
rature, Latin 
¥; r Snmy ~' Es .— Harmony. 


Richard Gall Ho.“ Reading Aloud. 

John puem, 2 Ph.D. E R.A.8.—Arithmetic, Mathematics, Natu- 
ral Phi 

James Heath. eophy. A. King’s Coll. London—Ancient History. 

A. Heim ann, Ph. D., , Prof. in University Coll, London—German 


R. D Hoblyn, Me re oe Language and Literature. 

J. om 8q.— Vi usii 

T. Ayme er Jones, — < Natural History. 

Gott ried. Kinkel, Ph.D., formerly Prof. in the University of 
Bonn—Fine A eography. 

M. Adolphe Kagon—French Language and Literature. 

. Langton Sanford, Esq., Lincoln’s Inn— Modern History. 

Signor Valletta—Italian Language and Literature. 

The subjects of the Lectures are arranged so as to — a Ne 
cutive course of study, extending over four years. ils who 
adopt the course of study recommended by the Council of "the Col- 
lege are called “Students,” and are admitted on payment of 
Eighteen Guineas per year, or Seven Guineas per Term, Entrance 
Fee, Oue Guinea. 

Pupils are admitted to single Classes on payment of a Guinea 
and a Half per Term for those Classes which meet twice in the 
week, and One Guinea for those which meet once, 

The SCHOOL will re-open on THURSDAY, “essing the 2nd. 


Particulars m: y be had on application at the Colleg: 
J. MARTIN EAU. * Hon. Sec. 
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Am BT-UN. ION of GLASGOW.—Subscribers of 
e Guinea may now select two Engravings from the fol- 
fom Sy list :—First Born—Villa Fountain—Hagar and [ 
—Whittington—May Morning—Prince Charles Sdward—Italian 
Shepherd—or the Hermit. Or in place of two of the above Prints, 
one of the following :—The Heather Bel 
Keeper’s Daughter—or Return from Deer-Stalki 
9,3961. 28. has already been expended in 4 urchase of 208 Paint- 
ings, 15 Bronzes, 40 Parian Statuettes, 1,200 Chromo-Litho- 
raphs, as Prizes amongst the Subscribers of this pene. Lists and 
Engravings forwarded, and Rabecriptions! received b: 
Ri Honorary Secretary. 
66, Gracechurch-street, corner of Fenchurch-street, City. 


T. JOHN’S WOOD COLLEGE for LADIES, 
21, CLIFTON-ROAD, Carlton Hill. 
The SUMMER TERM for the Senior Department will COM- 
MENCE on the 18th. The most eminent Professors attend. 
oo Sans Pupils rectived: inclusive Terms, 100 Guineas per 


RIGHTON COLLEGE.—THE MIDSUM- 

MER VACATION WILL END on THURSDAY, August 
14th, when the Boarders will return to their Houses. The > studies 
of the College will commence, and new will be 


at 9 a.m. on the following day. 
H. COTTERILL, Principal. 


O PARENTS AND GUARDIANS.—A 
Widow Lady, residing in one of the heal ee cores ¢ 

the Eastern Counties, would be glad to TAKE CHA 

LITTLE GIRL, or an Orphan’ requiring a H 

would aya all its domestic comforts 

— The high references given.— Letters 

E.S., 47, North-hill, Colchester, Essex. 


Re ALTSCHUL, Examiner, Royal College 
eR Tee Memb. Philo log. Soc. London, gives Lessons in 

the GERMA ENCH and ITALI AN Larguages and Litera- 
ture. His method pe aoa the above Languages are 
always spoken in his PRIVA ESSONS and CLASS S.—9, 
OLD BOND- STREET, PICCADILLY. 


R. ALTSOHUL'S LECTURES and READ- 
INGS.—To Literary Institutions, Schools and Families. 
Twig i English), combined with h DRA 
RARY READINGS, are delivered by Dr. "tiiee 
Exam. Rov, AColl Precept., Prof. of the GERMAN, FRENG 
ITALIAN Languages and Elocution.—9, Old Bond-st., Piccad: dilly 'y. 


RLGIAN FREE TRADE CONGRESS for 
NTERNATIONAL CUSTOMS’ ay —MEETING 
at BRUSSELS. SEPTEMBER 22, 23, 24, opies of Rules of 
Organization, &c. forwarded, ee all’ information afforded, on ap- 
plication to the London Congre: 
9, NEW PALACE-YARD, WESTMINSTER. 


EFORMATORY, CHARITABLE, AND 
BENEVOLENT INSTITUTIONS. —The ” advertiser, 
having been successfully engaged for a number of years as Hono- 
rary Secretary to — lent Institution, is anxious for EM- 
PLOYMENT’ as ARY, or Assistan cretary, to an 
Institution of the ‘ind indicated, erg th that his experience 
would be serviceable in carrying out the object. ,.% most_un- 
doubted references.—Address A.Z., care of WJ ms, Esq., 
Bradshaw's Guide Office, 59,  Fieet-street, Yn A 


ITERARY.—A ready and versatile WRITER, 
corresponding Aer several Provincial ewapapers, solicits 
ADDITIONAL noe LOYMENT, of a like or any other kind, 
upon moderate terms.—Address “ H.”, Whyatt’s Temple Coffee- 
house, Chancery-lane. 
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XHIBITION of ART-TREASURES of the 
UNITED KINGDOM, to be OPENED at MANCHES- 
TER, in MAY, 185 


Patro’ 
Her Majesty the ‘QUEEN. 
His Royal Highness Prince ALBERT. 


President 
The Earl of ELLESMERE, K.G., Lord-Licut. of Lancashire. 


Executive Committee, 
THOMAS FAIRBAIRN, Esq., Chairman. 

The Mayor of i; he Joseph Heron, Esq. 

Thomas Ashton, Ey. Edmund Potter, Esq. 

William Entwisle, sq. Sigismund J. Stern, Esq. 

General Commissioner—J ohn C. Deane, Esq. 

The object of the proposed Exhibition is to secure a Collection of 
the choicest and most instructive Works which illustrate the An- 
cient and Modern Schools of Art, Oil Paintings, Water-colour 
Drawings, Engravings, Sculpture, in marble and stone ; Carvings, 
in ivory and wood ; Bronzes, Coins, and Works of Artistic Excel! 
lence, in gold, silver, steel, or iron, in glass and earthenware, terra- 

cotta'and plaster, will necessarily constitute the main features of 


the Exhibition. 
The itt tfully invite communications 
from possessors of Art-Treasures who may feel interested in the 
success of a scheme which aims at the worthy illustration of the 
Art-wealth of the United a 
rom the known er of the country, thus 
extended, the Committee propose, with the assistance of officers of 
make such a selection as will enable 
them to place before the world an ee not less valuable 
to the student from its aaae t, than 

















W ANTED, as a Scientific Assistant, a respect- 

able YOUTH with a taste for Natural History.—Apply 

rsonally, or by letter—W. ALrorp Lioyp, Aquarium Were- 
ouse, 19 and 20, Portland-road, Regent’s Park, London. 


ROPATHY.—MOOR-PARK, near Farn- 
ham, Surrey, three miles from the Camp at ‘Aldershott, and 
omen’ the residence of Sir William Temple and 
Physician, E. W. LANE, A.M. M.D. Edin. Dr. lane may be 
CONS ED in London, “ 61, Conduit-street, Regent-street, 
every TUESDAY, between half-past 12 and 2. 


O the ADMIRERS of MORLAND.—For 
SALE, TWO eonia aon 5 pane, specimens of that truly 
English artist “G rom the choice Collec- 
tion of Mr. W. aa etry nate Banker. te merits of these 
excellent pictures can only be judged of by being seen.) The 
pictures are now on view, and to sold at extremely moderate 
aetone, as at Wixtis & Sorneran’s, 42, Charing Cross, near the 
miralty. 


USICAL LIBRARY.—Subscription to the 
Universal Circulating Musical Library, Two Guineas per 
Annum, 8u bers annually presented with one guinea’s worth 
of Music. — Unrivalled for the sari, .- ft of its con- 
tents. cont ee News. “ , ome leteness it ara 
—Musical Times. “ We re to witn mess t 
Vig ama such as this. Pu AE, Prospectus 0! n app plication to 
ScueurMann & Co., Importers of Foreign Music and Pub- 
flaters. 66, 86, Newgate-street. 
*x* The Catalogue is so arranged and classified as to render it 
most desirable for every lover of music. 
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to the public from its beauty an completeness. ie 

The Committee do not desire to elicit from t speci 
mens of their productions ny for competition or sale. 

The Exhibition | ay will be erected on a site adjoining the 
Botanic Gardens, distant about two miles from the centre of the 
city, and quite free from atmospheric impurities. Great consi sadere- 
tion has been given to the medeot lighting the halls for the display 
of Pictures and Sculpture, and every precaution will be taken to 
— the Works of Art from 

all cases where desired by the owners, the Committee will 
insure the Art-treasures contributed. 

There will be railway communication from all parts of En; +" 
direct to the Exhibition Building, and cap ee pea will 
ceived from, and returned to, their owners free of expense. 

mmunications may be addressed to the Chairman, 100, ‘aedl 
street, Manuchester.—By order of the Executive Committee 


RLES H. MINCHIN, Becretary. 





whom application for transfer of shares must also be made. 


CHA 
Offices of the Exhibition, 100, Mosley-street, Manchester. 


J. M. W. TURNER, R.A.—The HARBOURS 
° cRBOLAR? from Drawin made expressly for the Work 
M RNER, KA. and engraved by THOMAS LUP- 
TON: Math Thustrative Text by J. RUSKI \ Author of 
“Modern Painters.’—Proofs before fg 4l, 48.; Prints, 22. 28. 
E. Gampart & Co. 25, Berners-street, Oxford-street. 


ADVERTIORD. — The Journal of the 

ENNY and SOUTH-EAST of IRELAND ARCH &- 

GLogical SOCIETY is transmitted regularly by post to over 
ibers in Great Britain and Ireland “is times in the 
SEMENTS and ed by the Pub- 


4 LS receiv 
lishers, Messrs. M'Glashan & Gill, 50, Upper Sackville-street, 











Dublin, before ‘the 27th of Webrenry, + i, June, August, October, 
and December. Impression, 850 copies. 
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OUSEKEEPER.—In a Public Institution, | 

House of Business, or Sp tayt ty Family, a Person who 

can be strongly recommended. Age 35.—Address M, R., care cf 
Mr. Madden, 8, Leadenhall-street. 

GILKS, 


OOD ENGRAVING.— Mr. . 

Pg apron ot ENGRAVER on WOOD, &c., begs 
respectfu’ ‘0 announce his REMOVAL from Fleet: street TO 
21, ROSEN STREET, Strand. 


OINS, MEDALS, GEMS, &c.—Mr. C CURT, 
of Lon don, Antiquary, "estab lished since 1838, begs to inform 
his Patrons that he will RETUR. 0 TOWN from Italy about 
the middle of August with numerous Sonnieiiions connected with 
the Fine Arts as usual.—15, Lisle-street, Leicester-square. 
A FIXED ALLOWANCE OF £6 PER WEEK, 
IN CASE OF INJURY BY 


ACCIDENT © OF ANY gata 
r the Sum of 
£1,000, IN CASE OF DEA 
may be secured by an Annual Payment ek ie a Polley in the 
RAILWAY ASSENGERS' ASSUR ANCE COMPANY 

A Weekly Allowance of Fifteen Shillings for Injury, or £100 in 
case of Death secured by a payment of Ten Shillings. 
NO CHARGE FOR STAMP DUTY. 

Forms of Proposal, Prospectuses, &c. may be had of the Agents, 
of the Clerks at all the principal Railway Stations, and at the 
Head Office, ae, where also 

F RAI LWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE , sof 
may be insured agains’ the journey or by the year as heretofore, 
. aed LLLAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 

Railway epee tel Insurance Company, 

Empowered by a Special Act of Parliament. 

Offices, 3, Old Broad-street, London. 














AON &. OF DEP OST fT, 
No. 3, PALL MALL EAST, LONDON. 
tablished A.D.1 


8! 
Partiesdesirous of INVESTING MONEY are requested to exa- 
mine the plan of the BANK of DEPOSIT. Prospectuses and 
Forms for opening Accounts sent free on application. 


PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 


REAT WESTERN RAILWAY. —CHEAP 
EXCURSION to the WEST of ENGLAND.—On Saturday, 
A st 16,an Excursion Train will leave Paddington at 8 am. 
for Plymouth, coins facilities for visiting Torbay, Brixham, 
mouth, and the South Coast of Devon,) calling at Weston- 
super-Mare, Bridgewater, Taunton, Tiverton- road, Exeter, Cre- 
diton, Eggesford, South Molton, Instow, Barnstaple, Bideford, 
Starcross, Dawlish, Teignmouth, Torquay, Totness, and Kings- 
bridge-road ; and will return on Wednesday, August 27, from Ply- 
mouth, at 630 a.m., Bideford at 6 4.a., and from intermediate Sta- 
tions as per Handbills. Fi Covered 














ARES, THERE AND BACK. Class. Carriages. 
‘Weston-super-Mare and peitgenehee ates 138, 
Taunton or Tiverton-road . «. 228, 158. 

SEE dncnadiviapcccdcoscsnccctaccoceneceen 24s, 163, 
Crediton, Eggesford, South Molton, ROOws 
Barnstaple, and Bideford 2 308. 208. 
Starcross, Dawlish, or Teigumouth 258. 178. 
Torquay or Totmess .......see0ee00e 278. 188, 





Plymouth or Kingsbridge |. See 208, 


Children under twelve half- pric 2. 
Tickets not transferable, and only available for the Excursion 
rain. 





= a, COLLECTORS, &c. — For 

a Series of. STUFFED HEADS of Indian Deer, 

Wild Sheep W Wild Goat, Antelope. &c.—On View at Mr. Charles 
Jamrack’s, Naturalist, 130, Ratcliff: highway, London. 


(THE AQUARIUM.—Living Marine and Fresh- 
water Animals, Sea-Weeds and other aquatic plants, Sea- 
Water, and every requisite for the pursuit of Aquarian Natural 
History, both for purposes of study or ornament.—Sole agent, at 
the same prices, for the celebrated Tanks of Sanders & Woolcott, 
makers to the Zoological Societies of London and Ireland, gu 
Grace the Duke of Devonshire, the Hon. Sir Robert Peel 
Priced and detailed lists on application.—W. ALroxD heer: Dv, 
19 and 20, Portland-road, Kegent’s Park, London. 


ARINE VIVARIUM.—Mr. R. Damon, of 
Weymouth, begs to announce that he has entered "into 
extensive arrangements for the supply of MARINE ANIMALS 
and PLANTS adapted for Tanks containing Sea-Water. His 
proximity to the sea insures the perfect mp condition of the 
animals, as many species can be obtained and sent the same day. 
Men are constantly employed fishing, and thus rare specimens are 
—_ obtained. Pure sea-water can be supplied; but when the 
carriage is an object, R. D. supplies the Marine Salts 
which are obtained by a careful evaporation of salt-water, so that 
by adding rain and spring-water pure salt-water is obtained. Mr, 
D. also supplies Tanks and all necessary Sp rge also, books of 
instruction and all other works connected with Marine Zoology 
and Botany. Specimens of dried Crustacea and Echinodermata ; 
also, Fish in spirits supplied for cabinets. 


ICROSCOPES.—J. AMADIO’S BOTANT- 
CAL MICROSCOPES, packed in mahogany case, with 
three powers, condenser, pincers, and two slides. Will show the 
animalcule in water. Price 188. 6d.—Address Josep AMADIO, 
7, Throgmorton-street.—A large assortment of Achromatic Micro- 
scopes. 














Just published, and to be had post free, 


CHEAP CLEARANCE CATALOGUE of 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS, including Dugdale’s Warwick- 
hire, by Thomas, 2 vols. folio, oe Physics, 2 vols, 388,— 
Baronial Halls, 2 vols. folio, 3l. 33.—Boyce’s Cathedral Music, 
vols. folio, 41. 4s.—Dugdale’s namie folio, 5l.—Braithwate’s 
petroapect of Medicine, 27 vols. 32. 3—Metal Work in its Artistic 
ena — _—— plates, 388.— Public Works of Great Britain, 
‘olio, 21. 183,—' of the 1 Society, vols. 1 and 2, 
ae E - to ) CORNISH Brotuers, 37, New-street, irmingham. 


T° BE SOLD, a bargain (in consequence of the 


gath c of the late workman), a very superior KOSE ENGINE 
TURNIN ATHE, consisting of the following parts, all in good 
order, a i it for immediate use:—The Mandril holds eight 
Rosettes, with intermediates, if required, and runs on hard steel 
bushes ; is fit with a screw motion for making the screws of its 
own chucks; the Shears and Frame are of cast iron, 3 feet 6 inches 
long, with two iron fly-wheels, &c.—A Fly-Wheel, and one for 
slow motion; the mandril is 2 feet 3 inches long—A Compound 
Slide Rest—One mocentane Chuck—One Straight Line Chuck—One 
Oval Chuck—A number of other Chucks, for round and straight 
work—An excellent Drilling Apparatus, with Drum and Frame— 
and a variety of Small Tools, invented by the workman from long 
practical experience. Cost originally 2401. 
For particulars apply to the Proprietor, Mr. Alexander Came- 
wn 18, Axbourt errace, Commercial-road East, London ; or to Mr. 


ees 














jComenee, Chronometer-maker, 54, Bouth Castle-street, 
Liverpesk 





A MARRIED CLERGYMAN, Vicar of a 
retired Country Parish, wishes to receive TWO PUPILS, 

| between the ages of 14 and 18, ‘to prepare them for any promasion 
which may be desired. Very satisfactory references will be given. 
Perms 1202 a year.—Address J. L. T., Messrs. Price & Bolton, 
1. New-square, Lincoln’s Inn, London. 


LATE ETONIAN DESIRES a TRAVEL- 
LING or RESIDENT TUTORSHIP till the middle of 

October. He instructs in Classics, Mathematics, English, French, 
and the Rudiments of German.—Address, by letter, to M. C., care 
of Messrs. Rivington, Waterloo-place. 
MHE NEW SKETCHING TENT 

6 feet 6 inches high, 6 poe wide by 5 deep at the base. Weight 
under 8lb. Easily pitched a struck. Very portable and com- 
pact when folded up. Price 2 

London: Winsor & New ton, 38, Rathbone-place. 


IT ENRY HERING (late Hertne and RE- 
MINGTON), PHOTOGRAPHER and PRINTSELLER, 
137, Hany Soe street, London. 
TRAITS.—Portraits taken by the Collodion process, of all 
PP ae a from bs e brooch size to 12in. by 10in. The greatest 
care a Coe to produce pleasing likenesses. 

PAINTINGS and DRAWINGS Copied.—Oil-paintings, Water- 
ahar “Drawi ings, Miniatures on Ivory, Engravings, Manuscripts, 
Pen-and-Ink Sketches, Crayon Drawings, Lithographic Portraits, 
Daguerreotypes, &c. 

OUT-OF- POOR ‘PHOTOGRAPHY. —Engineers’ and Builders’ 
Works in progress, Country Houses, Churches, Landscapes, 
Works oF rey of all kinds, pacsographed § in the best manner. 

PRINTING and MOUN G.—Impressions taken from Pho- 
Pn a own Negatives ‘alaes or paper), either on albumenized 
or plain paper, or by the Ammonio-nitrate or the Sel d’Or process. 
Photographs carefully eee on cardboard or plate paper. 

n EXTENS IETY of PHOTOGRAPHS.— Views of 
Sebastopol and ty Ly by Robertson—Landscapes in France, 
Germany, and Switzerland, Venice, Rome, and various parts of 
Italy—Views of the Churches and Colleges of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, Isle of Wi vig) ht, ke. &c. Also, Photographs by the most 
eminent English A 

COLOURED PHOTOGRAPHS. —Portraits, Copies of Draw- 
ings, Miniatures, or Daguerreotypes, coloured by the best Artists. 


COTTISH HISTORY, ANTIQUITIES, and 
POETRY: Privately Printed Books.—Catalogues may be 
had, on application, of dprapergs Selections from the unique 
Stock of Books ae h are c ith 
THOMAS GEORGE ‘STEVENSON, 
87, Princes-street, Edinburgh, 
“whose shop is well known, or ought to be so, by all ~ true 
lov ers of curious little old smoke-dried volumes.”— Cha mbers, 


HEAP BOOKS and MUSIC.—A Descowns 
of TWOPENCE in the SHILLING (for Cash only) allowed 
off all BOOKS, MAGAZINES, &c. amounting to 18. and upwards; 
and FOURPENCE in the SHILLING off all NEW MUSIC, at 
W. DREWETT’S, 265, High-street, Borough, near London- -bridge. 


OOKS OR MUSIC sent, by return of Post, 
to any part of the Kingdom; Rate of Postage, 2d. for each 
one pound, 

N.B.—In ordering Books or Music for the Country, the amount 
of the Published Price should be remitted, (by post-office order or 
stamps) ; the correct discount will then be returned with the 
article, after deducting the postage. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


LL the bess NEW WORKS may be had 
without ge f — MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, by 
every Subscriber of One Guinea per annum. The reference is 
given to Ww orks of History, Biography, Religion, a csophy. and 
Travel. The best Works of Fiction are also free ly ad 
Literary Iustitutions and Book Societies warplied on liberal 























erms, 

Prospectuses may be obtained on application. 

Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford-street, London ; and 
76, Cross-street, Manchester. 


SPAIN AND FRANCE. 
ANDSOME ILLUSTRATED WORKS, 
selected from a CATALOGUE of NEW and SECOND- 
HAND BOOKS, on Sale by LAMBERT & CO., 462, New Oxford- 
street, near Bedford-square. 

Voyage Pittoresque et Historique de l’Espagne, 
ner Alex. Laborde et_ une Société de Gens de Lettres et d’Artistes 
de Madrid. 2 magnificent vols. elephant folio, 350 Plates, Views, 
Plans, and Letter-press, 121. 

Les Monumens de la France, par Delaborde. 
2 vols. uniform with the above, 121. 

*x* The above are extremely fine impressions of these celebrated 





Just published, Second Edition, 1s. ; per post, 1s. 2d. 
RACTICAL PHOTOGRAPHY, on Glass 
and Paper: a Manual containing yy Directions for the 
Production of Portraits and Views by the Agency of Light, in- 
cluding the Collodion, Albumen, Sty Maxed) Paper, and 
Positive Paper Processes. ‘o which is added er i. a rh gl on the 
Method of Taking Stereoscopic Pictu ures so one on 
* Failures, their Causes and Remedies.’ ae én ARLES A. LONG. 
Published by Bland & Long, Photographic | Sonantins Makers 

and Operative Chemists, 153, Fleet-street, London. 


i AYALL’S PORTRAIT GALLERY, 

224, REGENT-STREET, corner of Argyll-place. 
sige of every size and style uncoloured or highly 
DAGUERREOTYPES, plain or tinted. 


STEREOSCOPIC Portraits, singly or in groups. 
COPIES on Plate or Pape’ 





‘TAKEN DAILY. 
“ Mr. Mayall’s portraits represent the high art of the daguerre- 
otype: they are as superior to the generality of such pictures as a 
delicate engraving is to a coarse woodcut.”—Art-Journal, Nov. 1853. 
“More pleasing and far more accurate than the generality of 
such pictures.” *— Times, July 17, 1854. 


O STATIONERS, LIBRARIANS and 

BOOKSELLERS.—In a first- a district at the West End, 

r. PAGE is instructed to DISPOSE of a very eligible BUSI- 

NESS. returning above 2.5002. per ponte and from the position 

there is every facility for increasing the trade. A valuable Lease 

is attached to the premises, and the house well os for letting 
off.— —Apply to Mr. Pace, A , Col 


O BOOKSELLERS and STATIONERS.— 
One mile ae the City —Mr. PAGE is instructed to DIS- 
POSE of a BUSINESS, in a populous and flourishin ae 
hood, doing an aren trade. Rent and taxes can be all let off 
if required. From 2001. to 4007. required.—Apply to Mr. Pace, 
Auctioneer, 8, Coleman-street. 


MPORTANT NOTICE.—J. A. BRODHEAD 
& Co, AUCTIONEERS and GENERAL COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS, 53 and 55, Tremont-street, BOSTON, UNITED 
STATES, respectfully solictt CONSIGNMENTS of Books, En- 
gravings, Paintings, and ects of Art and Virti generally. 
They pay especial attention to the Sale of such Consignments, and 
insure for their English friends good prices, liberal advances (when 
desired), and prompt returns, in all cases. References: Hon. R. B. 
Campbell, United States Consul, London ; Hon. Jefferson Davis, 
Secretary-at-War; Hon. James Campbell, Postmaster-General ; 
ron. Robert M'clelland, Secretary of the Interior; Hon. John 
agrees Comptroller, United Sta tes Treasury ; Washington, 
D “C. United States ; Hon. N. P, Banks, Speaker of U.S. House of 
Digscsnsintioen, Washington, 


J. A. BRODHEAD & Co. Boston, United States. 


EONARD & CO., AUCTIONEERS, 
SALE ROOMS, TREMONT-ROW, BOSTON, U.S. 

The Subscribers respectfully solicit Consignments for Public 
Sale in Boston, U.S., for the Exhibition and Sale of which they 
have unequalled facilities, and will return prompt account of 
Sales.—Refer to Train & Co. 5, India-buildings, Liverpool. 


LEONARD & CO. Boston, U.S. 























"pales bp @ Auction. 


Cabinet of Coins and Collection of Miscellaneous Objects 
Sormed by the late BINDON BLOOD, Esq., of Ennis, 
County Clare. 


NV ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
WILKINSON, ee ~ Literary Property and Works 
illustrative of the Fine A 11 SELL by AUCTION, at ye 
Moun, 3, Wellington-street, ig heey on MOND. 
wo following days, at 1 o'clock precisely, a Valuable COLL EC- 
TION 0 OINS and MEDALS, inclu ing the Cabinet of the 
a BINDON BLOOD, Esq., of Ennis, mee Clare, comprisin § 
gt patterns and proofs in silver and early British gol 
silver Coins, English and Scotch gold, including many rare 
and fine specimens, first, secon oe aa third Brass, some rare speci- 
mens of the Bactrian series e and rare ental Coins in gold 
and silver, Glass Babylonian Cylinders, together with an 
assemblage of Misceliansous Objects from the Collection of Bindon 
Blood, Esq., comprising Indian and Persian Weapons of War, 
Figures in Ivory ronzes, Bracelets, gold and pearl Ornaments, a 
ee — shaped Emerald, interesting Collection of Minerals and 
ossils, &c. 
Real be Lome on Friday and Saturday previous to the Sale, 
an 








works, which are invaluable to the ees C3 ee as well as 
suitable for a nobleman or gentleman’s lib: 

Catalogues sent gratis on application. Libvaries and Parcels of 
Books Purchased or Exchanged. 


TO BE SOLD 


A 30-INCH TRANSIT IN STRUMENT, by 

TROUGHTON & SIMMS, as good as new, with V ertical 
Circle and Adjustments complete, mounted in a strong Cast-Iron 
Frame. Diameter of Object-Glass, 24 inches—Apply . ABRa- 
HAM & Co, Opticians, &c. 20, Lord-street, Liverpool. 


Just published, 
LAND & LONG’S NEW ILLUSTRATED 
ALOGUE of PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS and 


AT. 
MATERIALS, may be had on application, or in course of post. 
153, Fleet-street, London. 
Just published, 
Fase. & LONG’S NEW ILLUSTRATED 


RADE CATALOGUE of PHOTOGRAPHIC APPA- 
RATUS and MATERIALS, may be had on application, or in 


course of post. 
SB, Fleet-street, London. 


OSS’S PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAIT and 

LANDSCAPE LENSES.—These Lenses give correct defi- 

nition at the centre and margin of the picture, and have their 
visual and chemical acting foci coincident. 


Great Exhibition Jurors’ Report, p. 274. 

“ Mr, Ross prepares lenses for Portraiture having the greatest 
intensity yet produced, by procuring the coincidence of the chemi- 
cal, actinic, and visual rays. The spherical aberration is also very 
carefully corrected, both in the central and oblique pencils.” 

“ Mr. Ross has exhibited the best Camera in the Exhibition. It 
is furnished with a double achromatic object-lens, about 3 inches 
in aperture. T a is sno stop, the field is flat, and the image very 
perfect up to the e 

Catalogues sent upon application. 
A. BOSS, 2, Featherstone-buildings, High Holborn. 

















ad ; ifin the country, on receipt of two stamps. 





Interesting Autograph Letters, Manuscripts and Historical 
Documents, including a Sonnet in the Autograph of Tasso. 


MESSRS. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
- ¥ 


very 






others—an 
volumes, with of 
Hooper and John &e. 
May be viewed two days previous, and Catalogues had; if in the 
Country, on receipt of two stamps. 


very 
Martyrs 





Interesting Collection of Picturesque Drawings illustrative of 
the Middle Ages, formed by Dr. LUDWIG PUTTRICH, 
and some beautiful Works of F. Keiserman. 


ESSRS. 8S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 

WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary re erty and 
Works illustrative of the Fine Arts, will SELL b Wh at 
their House, 3, Welli: m-street, Strand, on AY, 
August 20, at 1 presise ly, some "vei ESA, Siaasent 
DRAWINGS, from the extensive Collections illustrative of the 
Architecture, nro, whe and i Painting of the Middle Ages, formed 
by Dr. LUDWIG G PUTTRICH, of Leipzig, comprising most accu- 
rate and highly-finished Architectural rawings of the Cathedrals, 
Churches, and Public Buildin — in Italy, Germany, Saxony, and 
other parts of the Continent, by eminent Artists; to which are 
added some Drawings and Engravings, including 10 beautiful 
Works by the late eminent artist, F. Keiserman. 


May be viewed two days previous, and Catalogues had. 
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Highly Interesting and Valuable Collection of the Works of 
Hogarth, of the finest quality, formed by PHILIP MOORE, 
Esq , fine Modern Engravings, Sc. 


[ ESSRS. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Pe erty and 
Works illustrative of the Fine Arts, will “wee Ce Lede gl at 
their House, 3, Wellington-street, t, Strand, on T , the 
— of = ust, and following day, at 1 precisely, ® yo" pA nter- 
ting Important Collection of the WORKS of W TRLEA SM 
HOGARTH, Spa pny F most of his principal a, of the 
finest quality, bot! Pp and ny of f which 
are in the most rare states, and including a la ee er of 
ceipts, Book Plates, &c., the ‘property of PHILI e MOORE, Esq. ; 
also Miscellaneous Engravings, illustrative of the different schools 
of a Sy by the Old ietaey fine Modern Prints, framed 
and glazed, &c. 





TASEGUE'S FRENCH ARTICULATION ; 


or, Gift of Fluency to obtain Verbs and _Idiomatical Sen 
tences. Price 1s—HKivingtons, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. 





This day published, price 33. 
EMOIRS of BARRY LYNDON. By 
W. M. THACKERAY. 
Bradbury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 


NEW POETICAL WORK, 

Now ready, in vo. with Portrait, price 128, 
THE POETICAL WORKS 
OF THE LATE 
ALFRED JOHNSTONE HOLLINGSWORTH. 


WITH THE 

LIFE OF THE AUTHOR. 
Volume I. 

& Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street. 


g. a 





This day published, price 1s. 6d, 


LEGEND of the RHINE 7 -REBEOOA 
and ROWENA. By W. M. THACK 
Bradbury & Evans, 11 cad ssa 





LIVING in the COUNTRY. The EXPE- 


RIENCES of Mr. SPARROWGRASS 
See* TITAN’ for August. Price 1s. post free. eee eae. 


Edinburgh: J. Hogg. London: 7 G bridge & Sons. 





May be viewed two days previous to the Sale, and Catalog 
had ; if in the Country, on receipt of two stamps. 


To Booksellers, Stationers, Librarians, and Others. 


NV R. PAGE will SELL by AUCTION, at the 
Rooms, 24, Moor, eremrent 7, WEDNESDAY, Av oe 
at 12, the well-selecte OCK o} a STATIONE 
SELL ER and LIB RARIAN, comprising post. oe nal no 
and other Papers, Account Books and Fancy Stationery. The 
Books inelude about 3,000 volumes of Modern Novels, Romances, 
and Miscellaneous Works, together with Bibles, Church Services, 
Prayers; 2 Copying Presses and Kooks, and Lithographic Press 
and Stones. The Fancy Stock consists of Work- boxes and articles 
mifed: for presents. 
To be viewed. Catalogues at the Rooms,and the Auctioncer’s 
‘Offices, 8, Coleman-street. 











To Printers, Printers’ Brokers, §c.—In Bankruptcy. 


° , 

BASES. DEW & KEYSELL (Printers 
Auctioneers and Valuers) are instructed by the Assignees 

of Mr. Palmer to SELL by AUCTION, on the Premises, Savoy- 
street, eisai, hoe ESDAY, ‘August 19, and three following 
days, at 12 out reserve, the CONTENT 'S of the extensive 
PRINTING ESTABList IMENT, comprising about 39 tons of 
Type, in excellent condition, iron imposing surfaces, five tons of 
leads, frames, racks, chases, 10 iron presses, double crown Scandi- 
navian machine by nae inson, 3-horse-power table engines, iron 
boilers and tanks, 8-inch ram hydraulic press, 10,000 glazed boards, 
quantity of steam piping, veesing troughs, gas fittings, fixtures, 

standing presses, iron repository, 

May be viewed the Saturday and ‘Monday before Sale, and Cata- 
logues, with printed specimens of the type, to be had of C. Lee, 
Esq., official assignee, 20,,Aldermanbury ; Messrs. Lawrence, Plews 
& Boyer, solicitors, 14, Old Jewry- -chambers ; and of the Auction- 
eers, 12, Bishopsgate Without. 





Gracechurch-street —Important Stock of English and Foreign 
Engravings, Water-Colour Drawings, and _ Illustrated 
Books of the late Mr. R. C. LAMBE.—By Order of the 
Executors. 


QoOUTHGATE & BARRETT will SELL by 
TION, on the premises, 96, Gracechurch-street, on 
MONDAY, August 11. and seven salons days, at 12, ope Valu- 
able and Extensive Stock of ENGLISH and FORE EN- 
GRAVINGS, comprising im hwy in the finest aoe of all 
the important Engravings and Works of Art that have been pub- 
lished during the last twenty years; comprising leading produc- 
tions of Woollett, Wille, Earlom, Anderloni, Toschi, Louis, For- 
ster, Felsing, Mandel, and other artists of celebrity—a large Col- 
lection of Water-colour Drawings by Clarkson Stanfield, Prout, 
ill, &—the Vernon Gallery, 2 sets, aeeieee procts,: complete— 
many hundred Gilt, Maple and other Frames—Portfolios, &. &c. 








Gracechurch-street.—Capital English Pictures of the late Mr. 
R.C. LAMBE. 
aes & BARRETT will SELL by 
AUCTION, on the premises, 96, Gracechurch-street, on WED 


NESDAY, August 20, the COLLECTION - PICTURES selected 
with great sunsmant by the late Mr. LAMBE; including a fine 


Example S. Cooper, three large subjects by J. F. Herring, 
Sen., other fine Specimens by 
Memann A. Williams Kidd Rolfe 
J.8. Perey G. Chambers, Sen. Peel Crome 
Morris Shayer, Sen. Barland Bateman 
Cawse Gill Dutton Co: 


This day published, price 1s. 
LITTLE DINNER at TIMMINS’S ;— 
THE BEDFORD-ROW CONSPIRACY. By W. M. 
THACKERAY. 
Bradbury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 





Also just published, 


ALLADS. By W. M. Tuackeray. Price 
1s. 6d. 
THE SNOB PAPERS. By W. M. THACKERAY. 
Price 2s, 


M42 OR GAHAGAN, By W.M.THackEray. 


Price 1s. 


E FATAL BOOTS ;— COX’S DIARY. 
By W. M. THACKERAY. Price 1s. 


HE YELLOWPLUSH MEMOIRS ;— 
JEAMES’S DIARY. By W.M. THACKERAY. Price 28. 


KETCHES and TRAVELS in LONDON. 
By W. M. THACKERAY. Price 28, 


Nera by EMINENT HANDS ; —CHA- 
ty yg, BACTER SKETCHES. By W. M. THACKERAY. Price 


The above also form the first three volumes, price 63, each, of 
Mr. Th .? "3 . Mi th) ry ? 





Bradbury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 
MURRAY’S HANDBOOKS FOR ENGLAND. 





The following are now ready, 


ANDBOOK for WILTS, DORSET, and 
SOMERSET. Map. 63. 


II. 
HANDBOOK for DEVON andCORNWALL. 


Maps. 6s. 


Ill. 
a HANDBOOK for MODERN LONDON. 
ap. 58 


Iv. 
HANDBOOK for WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
8. 


John Murray, Albemarle-street. 





Just published, in feap. Svo. price 38. 6d. free by post, 
DDRESSES to MEDICAL STUDENTS, 
delivered at the instance or Ser\ Edinburgh Medical Mis- 
sionary Society, Thee by Dr. W. P. ALISON, Prof. GEORGE 
WILSON, Dr, AN EW WOOD, Dr. SENIAMIN BELL, and 
Dr. COLDSTRE RoR 
Edinburgh : Adam & Charles Black. 








Published this day, price One Shilling, 


was the ROMAN ARMY provided with 
MEDICS OFFICERS 

Y. SIMPSON, aD. F.R.S.E. F.R.C.P. 
vehi 3 Medicine and Midwifery in the University of 


Edinburgh. 
g poinburgh:s Sutherland & Knox. ST ondon: : Simpkin, Marshall 
Jo. 





ISHOP’S ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOK 

of the AQUARIUM; or, Tank for the Management of Gold 

Fish, Insects, Plants, &e., is the best. “This Handbook is, we 

believe, the only one of 8 practical character, and gives very full 

and plain instructions.”—Poole Herald.— Ve post free (1s.) from 
the Publishers, Dean & Son, 81, Ludgate-hill 





Just x OT price 18. 
OF 


FLAN DBOOK DORKING, 
ABRIDGED. 


“ A volume as meritorious asit is unpretending...... The author 
Tises above the level of ordinary Guide-book writers.”—Atheneum, 
* An accurate and interesting Guide-book.”—Literary Gazette. 

“ An excellent ft suggestion, if not a perfect example of what a 
Guide-book ought ie Leader. 

“A very good Guide. The book is better written than the 
majority of Guides, ‘and has the aoe of an original work, not a mere 
repetition of old matter.”—Sp . 

“ Approaches very nearly our ideal of a tourist’s companion ,. 

It is rich in local gossip—antiquarian, literary, and artistic.” 


John 
Willis & Sotheran, Strand. 


This day is Published, price 38. Fourth Edition, with Additions 
and Original Cor (by permission) to the 
Ear! of Clarendon, K.G. 


HE GREAT CITY FRAUDS, FULLY 
EXPOSED. By Mr. SETON LAING. 
i OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

Mr. Seton Laing has discharged a duty to the mercantile com- 
munity by publishing a history of the entire case. But for the 
determination of Messrs. coz - Conseall, the whole affair 
would have been hushed up”— 

e book is full of painful interest ; oma rig it did not at every 
Page reflect so much discredit on all the parties concerned in the 
frauds, and through them on the general community, of which 
they were for the oy distinguished members, it might be read 
"Eublhed by she Audhor Bold by Mana Nephewas i, Coral 
y the Author. So ann Nephews, 39, Cornhi 
and to be had of all Booksellers. . - . . 











Just published, 3 vols. Syo. price 2. 28. 
HE RISE of the DUTCH REPUBLIC: a 
History. By JOHN LOTHROP MOTLEY. 
**Tt is a work of real historical value, the result of accurate 
interestin written ina i eae spirit, and from first to last deeply 
erest 
“ His‘ Wiistore is ‘a work'of which any country might be —¥ vs 


“ Of the scope and general shaxacter of his work we have given 
but a languid conception. The true merit of a great book must 
be learnt from the book Tiself 1 Westminster Review. 

“Mr. Motley has searched the whole range of historical docu- 
ments necessary to the composition of his work.”—Leader, 

“* Mr. Motley’s volumes will well repay ane” 

Saturday Review. 

“ Tt abounds in new information.”—Exam 

* This is a really great work..... Mr. Natiey s gifts as ~- historical 
writer are among the highest and rarest.” — Nonconforr 

London: J mn Chapman, 8, King William- a -osal 
Chapman & Hall, 193, Piceadill 


Ready, 
R. GILES’S KEYS to the CLASSICS, 


limp cloth for the Pocket; construed with the Text, into 
English, literally,and word for w ord, as used in the public schools, 


1. VIRGIL’S ENEID, Books I., II., III., 2s. 
2. ae COMMENTARIES, Book I., 


3. In m ae press, ODES of HORACE (complete). 
Other Authors will follow. 
*y* The two Books free by post a penny stamp extra. 
London : James Cornish, 297, Holborn. 


DR. GILES’S NEW BOOK ILLUSTRATING BIBLE 


HISTORY. 
8vo. cloth, 78. 6d. free by 
EATHEN RECORDS . ‘the JEWISH 
SCRIPTURAL HISTORY; containing all the Extracts 
from the Greek and Latin Writers in which the Jews and 
Christiansarenamed. In reas pan the Text in juxtaposition, 
by the Rey. Dr. GILES, of C.C.C. 0 
“A work of the utmost Seanoraniee to Students of Biblical 
Hishoty; with the evidence of no less than fifty well-known clas- 
sical writers concerning the Jews and Christians illustrative of 
the Bible History.” 
James Cornish, 297, Holborn. 











Now ready, in royal 8vo. cloth, price 10s. 


[THE DEFENCE of the ARCHDEACON of 


TAUNTON, in its Complete Form ; including all the Evi- 
dence which ¥ 
before, the Court either not admitted by, or was not tendered 
.ondon : asters, Aldersgate-street and New Bond- 
and J. H. & J. Parker, Strand and Oxford. Bath: Peach. =e: 
Hider i! Sutton, North-street ; and May, High-street. Bristol : 





Shortly will be published, 
* JOETICAL WORKS of EDGAR 


N POE. With a Notice of his Life and Genius, b 
JA MES HAN NAY, Esq. Illustrated Edition. beautifull. 
on cream-tinted paper. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 38. 6d. seems printed 


Addey & Co. Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, 


COMPLETION OF KIDD’S BRITISH SONG-BIRDS. 


4 A BRITISH SONG-BIRDS, 

RS, and AVIARY-COMPANION. B ifull 

Illustrated and richly bound, 88. Sold also in 7 vols. ‘price Ee cach. 
London : Groombridge & Sons, 5, Paternoster-row. 


NEW LAW OF MOTION—THE MOON’S ROTATION 
DISPROVED—LIBRATION EXPLAINED. 
This day, 8vo. cloth, 
A POPULAR INQUIRY into the MOON’S 
ies on her AX 
B HANNES Von GUMPACH. 
wit th ~aiies Illustrative Diagram: 
London: Bosworth & Harrison, 215, Menenb-otrest, 


LE BRETHON’S FRENCH GRAMMAR, BY SANDIER. 
UIDE t the FRENCH LANGUAGE. 
LE_BRETHON., ith edition, revised and 


By J. J. 
corrected je L. SA ANDIER . Professor of Langua ses, 8vo. 10 3 
‘A thoroughly practical book.”—Critic, Fe bis ‘eee 











“ Of the many works that have come ‘unter our ti fe 
French this excels them all.”—Hants Under our neice reh 2 a ieee 
“ The plainest, easiest, and completest grammar on er pubished.” 


9, 1855. 
London: Simpkin, | Marshall & Pe 


This day, price 6d. or free by post 7d. 
[THE RECONCILIATION of GEOLOGICAL 


PRPSOMENA with DIVINE REVELATION. 
London: Bosworth & Harrison, Regent-street. 


This day, 8vo. with illustrative plate, 1s. or free by post, 1s. 1d. 


pean for a SUSPENSION PIER or JETTY 


at MADRAS. By JOHN BaERY TAYL 
the “ Trafalgar,” East Tndiama: witesemens 
ndon: Bosworth & Herrisen, 215, Regent-street. 


THE FOLLOWING POPULAR WORKS, VIZ. 


ARON MUNCHAUSEN’S most EXTRA- 

ORDINARY ABUSRETRES, 24 very carious plates, best 
edition, crown 8vo. neat, in cloth, only = 6d., or by post for 28, 10d. 
—the Wonderful | Magazine, containi curious Anecdotes of 
Extraordinary and Wonderful Characters, $ thick vols. 8yo. 
upwards of 1 ee oe any of Semele merece, woodcuts, 
folding Fonte &c., only 78. 6d. —a ill be pub- 
ayo — pes —s ne ye alogue = Setieas oid Books; ints will 

a single postage y 

Arthur, 38, Holywell-s street, t, Strand” a ae 


TO ALL WHO HAVE FARMS OR GARDENS. 
Price 5d., stamped 6d. 
HE GAKDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE, 
(The HORTICULTURAL PART edited by PROF.LINDLEY,) 
Of Saturday, August 2, contains Articles on 


Agricultural Society of England | Niagara, falls of 
America, by an Englishwoman | Orchard houses 

















A arasi' 
xil Pathology, vegetable, by Kev. 
ew M. J. kele 


rke 
Bees, wi ila by Rev. J. A.| Pear —— duration of, J. De 








Henslow. Jo 
Boydell’s engine, by J. Boydell Peashells, suse of 
Brewster on the Stereoscope Plants, 
Caledonian Horticultural S Soc. | Plants, agricultural, breeds of 
Chemistry, agricultura Plants, food of 
Clover, white Plums, orchard-h 
Clubbin ng Potato, Radford ‘sidney, by J. 
Companies, J ohat ock ewson 
arm, home, by J. Lockhart | Quercus sessilifiora - 
Morton Keaping and mowing 
Fuchsia, firs Rivers’s orchard house 


Gardens, suburban Roses, remarks on 
Gardeners’ Benevolent LInsti- wed at Chelmsford 
uses 





tution hereoscope, 3 its 
Grapes, American Strawberri 
Gunnersbury Park Tree Tampe, blastin: we 
Horses at Chelmsford Victoria Regia, by W. May 
Lysimachia linea riloba Village many 
Mechi'’s (Mr.) address Vine disea: 
Mildew, vine Wakefield ‘Farmers’ Club 
Mills, wheat, by J. Burns Wellingtonia. 


Mowing and reaping 

The Gardeners’ChronicleandAgricultural 
Gazettecontains,in additionto theabove, theCovent-garden, 
Mark-lane,Smithfield, Newgate, and Liverpool prices, with re- 
turns from the Potato, Hop, Hay, Coal, Timber, Bark, Wool, 
and Seed Markets,and a complete Newspaper, with a 
account of all the transactions of the week. 

In accordance with the wishes of Farmers, Millers, and others 
interested in the Aten Trade, an Edition is published in time for 

ost every Monday afternoon, containing a Full Report of the 
Wark: lane and Smithfield Markets of the day. 





ORDER of any Newsvender.— OFFICE for Advertise- 
ments, 5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent-garden, London. 
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LIVES OF DISTINGUISHED FEMALES. 

Now publishing, in Monthly Parts, price 6d. foolscap 8vo. 
CYCLOPEDIA of FEMALE BIOGRA- 
PHY; yy of Sketches of all Women who have been 

distinguished by Great Talents, Strength of Character, Piety, 
Benevolence, or Moral Virtue of any yind 5 forming a Complete 
Record of Womanly aoe or a 


MS. 
London: Groombridge & Sons, 5, ‘Paternoster-row. 


Just published, 16mo, cloth, price 1s. 6d. ; 
" byeebs meee GERMAN PHRASES; 
or, How to a a Question ond give an Answer. 

Witha Recommendatary Preface by J. D. MOR RELL, A.M., 
One of Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools. 

Also, by the same Author, Third Edition, price 1s, 6d. 
CONVERSATIONAL FRENCH PHRASES. 

London: Hamilton, Adams & Co, 


N.B.—The above Works contain no Phrases but such as are of 
daily use in Conversation. 





LEMPRIERE’S CLASSICAL DICTIONARY, 
BY W. PARK, M.A. 
18mo. cloth, 4s. 6d. ; roan, 58. 


IBLIOTHECA CLASSICA ; or, a Classical 
Dictionary, containing a copious Account of all the Proper 
Names mentioned in Ancient Authors. By J. LEMPR IERE, 
D.D. A New Edition, revised and corrected, with numerous addi- 
tions and iaprecemarite- By W. PARK, M.A., Librarian to the 
niversity of Glasgow. 
London : William Tegg & Co. 85, Queen-street, Cheapside. 








DYMOCK’S AINSWORTH’S 9 geen 
8mo. cloth, 48. 6d. ; roan, 


NEW ABRIDGMENT of "‘AIN SWORTH’S 
DICTIONARY, ENGLISH and LATIN, for the use of 
Grammar Schools. Into this edition are introduced several altera- 
tions and improvements, for the acne purpose of facilitating the 
labour andi a Woe ore ge of they ee scholar. 
HN DYMOCK, LL.L 
___ London: :W illiam a Tege & Co. 85, Queen- Seca Cheapside. 


THE ORIGINAL EDITION. 


FLUGEL’ S COMPLETE DICTIONARY of 
the GERMAN and ENGLISH and ENGLISH and 
GERMAN LANGUAGES. 2 vols. 8vo. 14s.; bound in cloth, 16s, 
*4* Be particular in ordering the “ Original Leipsic Edition.” 
All School Books for the coming Season on hand. 
A liberal discount allowed to Schools and Colleges, &c.—Cata- 


logues gratis. 
0. C. Marcus, 8, Oxford-street. 


3s, 6d. cloth lettered, 
OOK of JUDGES.—Sermons in Explanation 
of the Singular Histories Recorded in the portion of the 
Sacred Volume comprised in me First Eleven Chapters of Judges. 
By the late Rev. SAMUEL NOBLE, ag of ‘The Plenary 
Inspiration of the Scriptures Asserted,’ 
_ London: James 5. Hodson, 22, Portugal: street, Lincoln’s Inn. 


TOO ;” and Other Poems. By BEELZEBUB. 
Second Edition. Feap. 8vo. pe bound 6s. (free by 
nee on receipt of the amount in postage stam 
don: E. Townsend Hamblin & Co. 431, POxford- street; and 
all Booksellers. 


THIRD EDITION, enlarged, price 1s.; post-free 18. 2d. 
OW SHALL I BRING OUT MY BOOK? 
Consult an Illustrated Manual, just published, entitled 
THE SEARCH for a PUBLISHER; or, Counsels to a Young 
Author. It contains advice about Binding, Composition, Print- 
ing and Advertising ; also, Specimens of Type and Sizes of Paper. 
It is acomplete Literary Guide for the novice, and full of exact 
and trustworthy information. 
London: W. & F. G. Cash, 5, Bishopsgate-street Without. 


On super-royal, coloured, price 2s. each, 
HE SOLAR SYSTEM ; its vast Dimensions 
Tangibly and Truly iy Represented. A i A Plan drawn to Scale. 























London: published r.. Meats, Grant & Griffith, corner of St. 
Paul's Churchyard ; and sold also by Messrs. Smith & Son, Map 
and Globe Publishers, 172, Strand; Messrs. George Philip & Son, 
32, Fleet-street. 


LITERAL TRANSLATION of the NEW 
TESTAMENT, on Definite Rules of Translation, with an 
English Version of the same : in Nine Parts. By HERMAN 
HEINFETTER, Author of * Rules for ascertaining the Sense 
conveyed in Ancient Greek Manuscripts.’ 
Pepi & Co. 48, Paternoster-row ; and J, Bumpus, 158, Oxford- 
street. 


YEARSLEY ON DISEASES OF THE THROAT, 
This day is published, oa Edition, with Plates, price 58.; 
by post 58. 4d. 


P 
OX THROAT AILMENTS. By James 
YEARSLEY, Esq., M.R.C.S. Eng., Surgeon to the Metro- 

politan Ear Infirmary, and Ortho phonic Jastitation, Sackville- 
street. Author of * Deafness Practical Illustra 

“ Mr. Yearsley’s great experience in Diseases ry the Throat and 
Ear entitles all he says to much attention and consideration. 
‘imes, 








e 
London: John Churchill, New Burlington- aaa. 


REV. DR. PINNOCK’S POPULAR ANALYSES. 

NALYSIS of SCRIPTURE HISTORY 

(Old Testament) ; with EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 
7th Edition, 1smo. 38, 6d. boards, 

ANALYSIS of ‘the NEW TESTAMENT ; 
Pee SEAR ATS QUESTIONS. Sth Edition, 18mo. 4s, 
oards, 

ANALYSIS of ECCLESIASTICAL HIS. 
TORY; with ea a a QUESTIONS. 4th Edition, 
smo. 38. 6d. boards. 

ANALYSIS of the HISTORY of the RE- 
FORMATION; with EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 3rd 
Edition, 18mo. 4s. 6d. boards. 

SHORT OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY ; 
with QUESTIONS. 18mo. 2s. boards. 

a inet Rig ae os bom ee. at the request of several Heads of 


Cambridge : J. Hall & Son. Seld also in London by Whit 
eee ere 





Just published, in 1 vol. feap. 8vo. with Portrait, price 10s. 6d. cloth, 


LONELY HOURS: OEMS. 
By Mrs. PHILLIPSON, 
(Late Hed Giffard Lethbridge). 
A New and Enlarged Edition. 
“ It is very rare, indeed, in these days of continual self-deception 
as to the talent for poetry, and its powers of production, that we 
meet with a volume of verse at once so genuine, so fresh in its un- 
mieseee appeal, and so abundant in ri raceful and touching 
sages, as this work of Caroline Giffard Phillipson. There are 
thous nts that none but women can express; there is verse that 
none but women can write; and we only perform a mere act of 
justice when we assert that, had such poetry as this been produced 
at the period when L. E. L. won her fame, even that celebrated 
authoress would have run great risk of her laurels. We appeal, in 
justification of our warm praise, and of the parallel which we have 
instituted, to the poem entitled ‘ The River of Death.’ This is not 
only elegant poetry, but it possesses force and vitality. There is 
warmth, and a freedom of touch which display the very highest 
cultivation, and a true value, on her part, of the objects of her art. 
To poetic sensibilities of true reach and depth, she adds a know- 
ledge of the genuine means of impressing; and if the authoress 
continue to produce poetry with as much success as distinguishes 
this, we presume, her earliest attempt. we see no reason why she 
should not take a very high stand amidst “those pontempor anus 
talents that owt their renown to the ‘art divine.’”—John Bull. 
John Moxon, 28, Maddox-street, Regent: street. 
HORTICULTURE. 
The following Works by Mr. RIVERS are sold by Longman & Co. 
aternoster-row, or sent post free, at the prices quoted, from 
the Author, Sawbridgeworth, Herts, 


HE ROSE AMATEUR’S GUIDE. Fifth 
Edition. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

THE ORCHARD HOUSE; 
of Fruit Trees in Pots under Glass. 
and enlarged, 28. 6d. 

THE MINIATURE FRUIT GARDEN ; 
or, the Culture of Pyramidal Fruit Trees for small Gardens. 7th 
Edition, improved and enlarged, 2e, 


or, the Culture 


Fourth Edition, improved 





Lately 1 published, 
UESTIONS on the GOSPEL of ST. 
MATTHEW ; with the Answers sup; lied. 
By the Rev. W. TROLLOPE, M.A. 
Second Edition, 12mo. 4s. boards, 
By the same Author, 
A COMMENTARY on the GOSPEL of ST. 


LUKE; with EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 2nd Edition. 
12moe. 48, boards, 


A COMMENTARY on the ACTS of the 
APOSTLES; with EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 2nd Edi- 
tion, 12mo, 48. 6d. boards. 


QUESTIONS and ANSWERS on the 
LIFUROY of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. 3rd Edition, 18mo. 
2s. boards. 


QUESTIONSand ANSWERS on the XXXIX. 
ARTICLES of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. 3rd Edition, 18mo. 
2s, 6d. boards. 

Cambridge : 


. Hall & Son. Sold also in London by Whittaker 
k Co., 


and Ball & Daldy. 








| is not only complete in a scientific 1 sense. but, which 


This day, in 2 vols. with Illustrations, 21s. 


ae OXONIAN in NORWAY ; or, Notes 
xcursions in that Country. By the Rev. *FREDE 
METCALFE, M.A., Fellow of Lieoln College, Oxford. meee 
Hurst & Blackett. Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street, 
EA-SIDE DIVINITY.—See ‘TITAN’ for 
August. Price 1s. post free. 
Edinburgh: J. Hogg. London: RK. Groombridge & Sons. 


Fourth Edition, with Portrait, 3s. 6d. 


L°ete, for the MILLION, 
ay . W. GILBART, F.R.S. 
London: Longman & Co. 39, Paternoster-row. 


Just published, price One Shilling, 
ETTERS from the PENINSULA, ITALY, 


; with Rael Glances at the Industrial Palaces of 


&e. 
Paris and Sydenh 
'y EDWARD WILKEY, 
Author ¢ of * Wanderings in Germany y,’ &c. 
Wilson, Royal Exchange. 


Just published, price 16. 


MANUAL of ELECTRICITY and GAL- 
VANISM ; being the Fourth Edition, entirely re-written, 

of ‘Lectures on Electricity.’ NRY M. NOAD, Ph. 
Lecturer on Chemistry at St. George’ 's Hospital, &c. &. 


Part II., comprising MAGNETISM, ELEC. 
TRO-DYNAMICS, DIA-MAGNETISM, an the ELECTRIC 
TELEGRAPH, will very shortly be published 
This publication fully bears out its title of ¢ Manual,’ discuss- 
ing in a satisfactory manner Electricity, F rictional and | Voltate, 
Thermo-Electricity, and Electro-Physiology.”—Athen 
“ It is with much pleasure that we Sanpete the pene park of the 
fourth edition of Dr. Noad’s valuable work, which is, as he tells 
us, entirely re-written. It is, indeed, to all intents and purposes, 
a arabes book, Sark reflects the highest ‘credit upon its accomplished 
au 
os This is is a work of great merit, and is as creditable to the scien- 
tific attainments and philosophical research of the author as it is 
of paramount importance to the public.”— Educational Gazette. 
The account given in this volume of Electricity and Galvanism 
is a rarer 














| thing, it is ape ae and interesting. 


George Knight & Co. F oster- mre ee. 


‘THE GREAT MONTROSE.’ 
Just published, price 36s. in 2 handsome volumes, dem 
cloth boards, embellished with Nineteen fine Original J 
Fac-similes, and Woodcuts, 


N EMOIRS of JAMES GRAHAM, FIRST 
MARQUIS of MONTROSE, from 1612 to 1650 ; ’ iNustrating, 
from Domestic Papers of the Montrose F ‘amily recently discovered. 
and other latent and ee ee Documents, his Life, Actions, an 
eal y APIER, Advoca 
*y* To this new and very complete Biography of the illustriows 
and much maligned Montrose, there is appended a large collection 
of illustrative Papers of great importance and interest, and which 
are now for the first time printed ; including his Poems—Notices 
of the various original Portraits of himself and some of his family 
circle—Defence written in the interval between his Last Victor: 
and First Defeat—Story of Montrose’s Heart—Ceremony of Col- 
lecting his Remains, with the True Funerals thereof, &. &c. 
Edinburgh: Thomas George Stevenson. London: Hamilton, 
Adams & Co. Glasgow: Murray & Son. 





8vo. extra 
Portraits, 





Just ready, in demy 8vo. price 1/. ls. 


A COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR OF THE 


DRAVIDIAN, 
Or SOUTH-INDIAN FAMILY OF LANGUAGES. 


By the Rev. R. CALDWELL, B.A.. 


Missionary of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 
at Edeyenkoody, Tinnevelly, Southern India. 


London : Harrison, 59, Pall Mall. 





style.’— Morning Post, 
** This novel will attract general attention.”— Observer. 


MR. 8S. W. FULLOM’S NEW NOVEL. 


At all the Libraries, in 3 vols. with Illustrations on Steel, 


by JoHN LEEcH, 


A SECOND EDITION of 


THE MAN OF THE WORLD; 
OR, VANITIES OF THE DAY. 


By S. W. FULLOM, 
AvuTHOR oF ‘THE GREAT HIGHWAY.’ 


*« Mr. Fullom’s ‘ Man of the World’ is a masterly picture, and will attract the admiring attention of every beholder. 
A strong vein of satire runs through the whole composition, which is manly in sentiment, and eloquent and dramatic in 


Cuartes J. SKEET, King William-street, Charing Cross, 








Now ready, in post 8vo. with Woodcuts, price 5s. cloth, 


THE CAMP AND THE CUTTER; 
Or, A CRUISE TO THE CRIMEA DURING THE LATE WAR IN THE 
YACHT ‘SPARROWHAWK.’ 
By EDWIN GALT. 


To which is added, an APPENDIX, carefully prepared, giving a Statistical Account of the Forces engaged, 
Killed, Wounded, &c. 


London: THomas Hopeson, 13, Paternoster-row. 
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SCHOOL AND COLLECE BOOKS 
Published by BELL & DALDY, 186, FLEET-STREET. 





In course of publication, handsomely printed in demy Svo. 


A SERIES of GREEK and LATIN 


AUTHORS, under the general title of 
BIBLIOTHECA CLASSICA. 


Edited ie various Scholars, under the direction of GEORGE | 
a sq. M.A., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, Classical Director of oe on College; and the Rev. 

ARTHUR JOHN MACLEANE, M.A., Trinity College, Cam- 
ales Head eer: a King Baward’ 's School, Bath. 


Already published, 
HERODOTUS. In Two Vols. 8vo., with 


Notes, &c. By the Kev. J. W. BLAKESLEY, B.D., late Fellow 
and Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. Price 328, cloth. 
The CLIO separately, price 5s. 


CICERO’S ORATIONS. Edited by 
GEORGE LONG, Esq. M.A., formerly gibt of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. Vol. I. 16s; Vol. II. 14s. cloth. 

[Vol “iL. immediately. 

The WORKS of HORACE, with a Com- 
mentary by the Rev. ARTHUR JOHN. MACLEANE, M.A., 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Price 18s. cloth. 

The TRAGEDIES of AASSCHYLUS, with 
an English Commentary by F. A. PALEY. 18s. cloth. 

In the Press, 
. aa 

JUVENAL and PERSIUS, with Notes 


by the Rev. A. J. MACLEANE. 


TACITUS. Vol. I. in 8vo., with Notes, 


&c. By W. B. DONNE, Esq. 


Uniformly printed in fcap. 8vo. at a moderate price, 
GRAMMAR-SCHOOL CLASSICS. 
A Series of Greek and Latin _-—? newly Edited, with English 
otes, 


The ANABASIS of XENOPHON, based 


upon the Text of Bornemann; with Introduction, Geographi- 
cal and other Notes, Itinerary, and Three Maps compiled from 
recent surveys and’ other authentic documents. By the Rev. 
J.F. MACMICHAEL, B.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, Head 
Master = ‘the Grammar- School, Ripon. New edition, revised, 
price 5s. cloth. 


M. TULLIT CICERONIS CATO MA- 


JOR,SIVE de SENECTUTE, LAELIUS sive de AMICITIA, 
et Evistole Selects. With English Notes and an Index. By 
GEORGE LONG, Esq. M.A. Price 4s. 6d. cloth. 


J. CHSARIS COMMENTARII de 
BELLO GALLICO. With Notes, Preface, ler Sega &e. 
By GEORGE LONG, Esq. M.A. Price 5s. 6d. clot 


QUINTI HORATII FLACCI OPERA 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


OMNIA, With English Notes by the Rev. A. J. MACLEANE, 
M. “A. Lot Master of King Edward's School, Bath. Price 
68. clo 


XENOPHONTISCYROPZDIA. With 


English Notes by the Rev. G. M. GORHAM, Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 12mo. cloth, és. 


P. OVIDII NASONIS FASTORUM 


LIBRI SEX. Wi th English Notes by F. A, PALEY, Editor 
of *‘ Aschylus’ and ‘ Propertius.’ Price 5s. cloth. 


The NEW TESTAMENT. in GREEK, 


based on the Text of Scholz. With English Notes and Prefaces, 
a Synopsis of the Four Gospels, and Chronological Tables, 
illustrating the Gospel Narrative. Edited by the Rev. J. F. 

MACMICHAEL, B.A. Uniform with the ‘Grammar-School 
Classics,’ 730 pages, Price 7s, 6d. cloth, 


CLASSICAL TABLES. 
LATIN ACCIDENCE. By the Rey. F. 


FROST,M.A. Cloth, 1s, 


LATIN SYNTAX. Cloth, 1s. 
LATIN VERSIFICATION. 


and Structure of the Ovidian Verse. Cloth, 18, 


GREEK ACCIDENCE. By the Rey. 


P. FROST, M.A. Cloth, 1s. 


GREEK IRREGULAR VERBS, and 


oie 2 on some Principles of the Greek and Latm Languages, 


GREEK VERBS, IRREGULAR and 


DEFECTIVE; their Leading Formation, Tenses in Use, and 
Dialectic Inflections, arranged in a tabular form, Rules for 
Formation of Tenses, Remarks on Augment, &c. By J. 8. 
BAIRD. Cloth, 38. 


HOMERIC DIALECT: _ its Leading 


Forms and Peculiarities. » ee 8. BAIRD. Cloth, 1s, 6d. 


AUXILIA GRECA, containing Forms 


of Parsing and Greek Trees, the Greek Prepositions, Rules of 

Accentuation a Idioms, &c. For the use of Schools. By 
HUGH OWLER, M.A., late Fellow of Sidney Sus- 

a om ny po maby Head Master of the College Schoo}, 

Gloucester. 12mo. cloth, price 39, 6d. 

AN- 


FLORILEGIUM POETICUM 


GLICANUM; or, Selections from Bacibt, Poetry, embracing 
many Correct Models of English Verse. For the use of Classi- 
cal Schools. 12mo, price 3s, 6d. cloth. 


Scansion 





MATERIALS for LATIN PROSE: 


being a Selection of Pessnens from the best English Authors, 
for Translation into Latin. By the Rev. P. F aa late Fellow 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Feap. 8vo, 28. 6d. 


REDDENDA ; or, Passages with Hints 


for Translation into Latin Prose and Verse. The latter com- 

risin see in Elegiac Hexameter and Alcaic Metre. By 
Fr ED. E RETTON, B.D.. Head Master of Stamford Free 
} Aen Sorel formerly Fellow of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge. Post t Svo. 48. 6d, cloth. 


RULES for the GENDER of LATIN 


NOUNS and the PERFECTS and SUPINES of VERBS; 
with an Appendix containing Hints on Latin Construing, 
Forms of Parsing, &c. Hor the use of Schools. By the Kev. 
HERBERT HA [NES, M. .A., of Exeter College, Oxford, and 
Second Master of the College School, Gloucester. Price 18. 6d. 


SELECTIONS from HERRICK, for 


Translation ee Latin Verse; witha Short Preface. By the 
Rev. A. J. MACLEANE, M. A. Trinity College, Cambridge. 
12mo. price 22. 6d. cloth. 


QUINTUS HORATIUS FLACCUS; 


#4 Text, with Fifty Illustrations from the Antique, drawn w 
T. D. Scott, and engraved on Wood. Feap. 8vo. price 5s. 


A SHORT LATIN GRAMMAR on the 


SYSTEM of CRUDE FORMS. By T. HEWITT KEY, M.A. 
F.C.P.S., Head Master of University College School. Smali 
&vo. 38. 6d. clot 


LATIN ACCIDENCE: consisting of 


the Forms,” and yaar to prepare boys for ‘ Key’s Short 
Lati 7 of the Eton Grammar 
has been followed as far as it is consistent with the Crude 
Form system. Small 8vo. 2s. cloth. 

VERSE 


THE MASTER’S LATIN 


BOOK: a Selection of Fables in Latin Prose; to which is 

sexe a Version in Latin ees Verse and an English 
is is step between the ordi- 

nary verse books and original oempeetlaon. Fcap. 8vo. 48. cloth. 


SELECTIONS from OVID: Amores, 


Tristia, Heroides, Metamorphoses ; with Prefatory Remarks. 
At the suggestion of teachers, English notes have been added 
to this selection at the end of the book, and it will be found 
useful as a sequel to the Delectus, New Edition. 12mo. cloth, 
price 3 


FIRST CLASSICAL MAPS; with Chro- 


nological Tables of Grecian and Remen History, and an 
eee of Sacred Geopre mony and Chronology. By the Rev. 
JAMES TATE, M.A., Head Master of Richmond Grammar: 
School. New Edition. Imp. 8vo. cloth, 78. 6d. 


ENUNCIATIONS and FIGURES 


BELONGING to the Eeorcerszons of the FIRST SIX 
= PART of the ELEVENTH f EUCLID'S ELE- 
ENTS; usually read in Schools 7a Ke Universities. Pre- 
pared for Students in Geometry. By the Rev. J. BRASSE, 
D. Fifth Edition. 18. sewed. 


MANUAL of ASTRONOMY: a Popular 


Treatise on Descriptive, Physical, and Practical Astronomy ; 








ods of using them. By JOHN DREW 
. With numerous Illustrations. Second Edition. 
Price 5s. cloth. 


MANUAL of BOOK-KEEPING ; or, 


Practical Instructions for Keeping and B: Accounts 
in an Easy and te Manner, with an Engraving illustra- 
= the connexion of the various books with each coy By 

XPERIENCED CLERK. Eighth Edition. 12mo. 43.— 
A SET of ACCOUNT-BUUKS for SCHOOLS, ‘adapted: to the 
above. Price 7s. 6d, 


A POETRY BOOK for CHILDREN, 


Hibesirated with Thirty-seven Lg gy a See avings, by 
C. W. Cope, R.A, Helmsley, 8. Palm: Skill, 
Thomas, and H. Weir Second Edition. Post: BY0, cloth, 28, éd. 


A POETRY BOOK for NATIONAL 


SCHOOLS, with Thirty-seven fine Engravings. Price 1s, 
strongly bound. 


The FIRST BOOK of the PIANO- 


ORTE; with Exercises on Fingering and Questions. By 
Dr, E. F.. RIMBAULT. Price 1a, 6d. 


SELECTIONS from PERCY’S RE- 


LIQUES and EVANS’S OLD BALLADS, suitable for 

Committing to a, for _ransintion —_ for Purposes of 
riticism with y the Rev. HENRY TRIPP, M.A. 

Fellow of W orosster v4 Oxford. 12mo. A toth. 28. 6d, 


A PROGRESSIVE COURSE of 
EXAMPLES in ARITHMETIC. By Rev. JAMES WAT- 
SON, M.A. of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, and Senior 
Mathematical Master of the yo _ Carshalton, 
Post 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. ; or, with Answers, 


DISCIPLINA REDIVIVA; or, Hints 


and Helps for Youths Leaving School. By the Rev. J. 8. 
GILDE DALE, M.A. Assistant Master of the Forest School, 
Walthamstow. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 58, 


On the STUDY of LANGUAGE: an 


Exposition ee se CE 4 pDecteines of somes ‘Diversions of 
Purley.’ By C S RICHARDSON, LL.D, Author of 
m' New tw Dictionary z the English Language.’ 12mo. cloth, 
price 48, 


READINGS for a BIBLE-CLASS on 


the MORNING PRAYER. 12mo. cloth, 38. 
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w ready, price 


MONTHLY REVIEW of LITERA- 
TURE, SCIENCE, and ART: 
Contents 


The Chinese and inate Rebellions. 
Traditional Greece. 


[ue 


Church Orders, 
3 — and Reformatories. 
The New Assyrian Sculptures. 


John Mitchell, Publisher to Her Majesty, 33, Old Bond-street. 


OLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGA- 
ZINE, for AUGUST, IS NOW READY. 
Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


FCLECTIC REVIEW for Avucust, price 1s. 6d. 
coupes ins :— 

Ruskin’s Modern Painters, V ol. LV.—Low Life in London—The 
Austrian Concordat in its Political Aspect—Lamartine’s Memoirs 
of Celebrated Characters—The Mystery; or, Evil and God—East- 
ern Hospitals and Lady 1 N ae Notices of Recent Publications— 
Review of the Month, &c. 

a Ward & Co. 











Price 28. 6d. each, 
DE PORQUET’S First French Reading-Book, 
Parisian Spelling-Book, Parisian Phraseology, ered 
Pas, in French ; Foreign Ready- ‘Reckoner of Coins, Weights, and 
Measures, Vocabulaire and French Genders, in two colours, red 
and blue ; Italian Annotations (price 2s.). 
London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 





Just published, to be had at all the Libraries, 
HE FINANCIER, LAW: his Scheme and 
Times. A graphic | Desert ption of the Origin, Maturity, and 
Wreck of the Mississippi Scheme. 

“This is a work of no ordinary character. It presents incidents 
so extraordinary, and at the same time so little like truth, to 
readers of our times. that it is necessary to furnish them with the 
means of verifying the facts stated.”— Preface. 


London : James Blackwood, Paternoster-row. 


ARIS. —STANFORD’S NEW GUIDE TO 

. Containing Instructions before Starting, Routes, 

Hotels| Restaurateurs, Public Conveyances, Police Regulations, 
Tables of French Money and Measures, a short History of Paris, 
its Government, are Buildings, Ecclesiastical Edifices, Curio- 
sities, Places of Public Amusements, Environs of Paris, &c, &c., 
with Two Maps, and a View of the Exhibition Building and 


Champs Elysées. 
Price Half-a-Crown. 


“Correct, eenye and satisfactory, it contains abundance of 
information, well selected, well arranged, and pleasantly con- 
veyed, on all points of invariable were "— Atheneum, 

y good Map Map of Paris is 
to the volume, and also a Map of t 
lies Gazette. 


London: Edward Stanford, 6, Charing Cross, whose Circular 
Letter pares | to Passports, Guide Books, and Maps of the Con- 
tinent, can be had on application. 

New Edition, 3rd Thousand, crown 8vo. 78. 6d. cloth, 
IFE in JESUS: A MEMOIR of MRS. 


MARY WINSLOW, —"y from her Correspondence, 
Diary, and Thoughts ; with Portrait. 


By her Son, OCTAVIUS WINSLOW, D.D. 
London: John F, Shaw, Southampton-row, and Paternoster-row. 





“ Every needful information....... A ver: 
append 








MESSRS. TRUBNER & CO.’S IMPORTATIONS, 
FROM AUGUST 1 to AUGUST 9:— 
MANUAL for COLT’S REVOLVER. 2 
vols. 16mo. half bound, 14s. 
DE BOWS REVIEW, for July. 8vo. sewed, 


EASTMAN.—Fashionable Life. Post 8vo. cl. 6s. 
FERRIS.—The States and Territories of the 
Great West. Post 8vo. cloth, 7s. éd. ; 
HALLAM.—Sermons. Post 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
HEIN E.—Pictures of Travel. Post 8vo. cloth, 


HUNTIN GDON.—Sermons for the People. Post 
8yo. cloth, 78, 6d. 
JONES.—The War Path. Post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
LESLIE.—Manual of Coal and its Topography. 
Post 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
OSWALD.—The Kingdom which shall not be de- 
stroyed. Post 8vo. cloth, 68. 
PARSONS.—The Elements of Mercantile Law. 
8vo. cloth, 11. 8% 
SHELDON.—Sin and Redemption. 
cloth, 68. 
WELLS. — Walker’ 's Expedition to Nicaragua. 
Post 8vo. cloth, 38. 6d. 
Triibner & Co. 12, Paternoster-row, London. 
In course of publication, price 5°, each, a Series of 
HOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS OF 
LIVING CELEBRITIES ; 
By MAULL & POLYBLANK, 
With appropriate Biographical Notices. 
Already published :— 
No. 1. containing PROFESSOR OWEN, F.R.S. &c. 
2, 


Post 8vo. 





No. ” The Right Hon. T. B. MACAULAY. 

No.3, ” nOgERE STEPHENSON, Esq. M.P. F.R.S. 
c. 

No.4. ” J. A. ROEBUCK, Esq. M.P. &c. 


Maull & Telstlenk, 55, Gracechurch-street ; David Bogue, 86, 
eet-street, and all Book and Print sellers. 
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THE HEROES OF KARS. 


—= 


Now ready, in post 8vo. with PorTraits of Gen. 
Sir W. F. Witirams and Col. Lake, 10s. 6d. 


THE 
LETTERS AND DIARIES 


WRITTEN DURING 
THE BLOCK ns OF KARS, 


GEN. SIR WM. 
FENWICK WILLIAMS, 


K.C.B. M.P., 


MAJOR TEESDALE, 


CAPTAIN THOMPSON. 
Edited by COL. ATWELL LAKE, C.B. 


His Letters and Diaries, 


DESCRIBING THE BLOCKADE OF KARS, 
AND THE CAPTIVITY IN RUSSIA. 





Athenzeum. 

“Captain Thompson's letters are excellent — frank, joyous, 
hearty, sparkling with life and courage; but the best letters in 
this volume for dash and energy are the letters written by General 
Williams—they go off like musketry.” 


Literary Gazette. 

“These letters are like historical photographs, and bring vividly 
before us the every-day life of the heroic defenders of the belea- 
guered town. After the date of the fall of Kars, at the concluding 
part of the volume, the author gives graphic sketches of the recep- 
tion of the prisoners of war at the camp of Mouravieff, the sojourn 
at Tiflis, the journey through Russia, and the events of the cap- 
tivity. These letters will increase the respect in which the names 
of Williams and his gallant companions will ever be remembered 
by Englishmen.” 

Leader. 

* Colonel Lake’s is the only unaffected and intelligent narration 
that has appeared of an Englishman’s captivity in Russia during 
the Turkish war. It is anecdotical, diversified, and illustrative, 
in an interesting degree, of Russian provincial manners. Colonel 
Lake writes a simple and succinct account of the blockade, from 
the arrival of the British officers to the day of surrender. The 
letters of Captain Thompson are introduced, and these will be 
read with deep sympathy, as well as with the interest inseparable 
from a vivid daily record of personal observation and adventure 
within the lines of a beleaguered city. General Williams's letters 
are of a different stamp. They are more firm, vigorous, and prac- 
tical. Lake's own letters, and those of Major Teesdale, also con- 
tribute touches to the graphic story.” 


Morning Herald. 

“The letters of General Williams (33 in number), brief and 
rapid, are instinct with the energy which, in the course of a few 
months of military command, made his name immortal. The 
letters of Captain Thompson are the liveliest. In nearly every 
line of them we find evidences of a bright, bold, joyous, and manly 
nature, which must deepen our regret at the loss which his friends 
and his country have sustained in his striking and sudden death.” 


Daily News. 

“The story of Kars will always be studied as a most instructive 
episode of the late war. The noble gallantry, the strength of 
brain and heart, of individual Englishmen, is strikingly conspi- 
cuous. Colonel Lake’s name will be remembered as long as the 
proceedings of this age are thought worthy the attention of Eng- 
lishmen. He gives us a fine, cheerful, and wholesome book. He 
enables us to understand, as well as to feel, the whole position. We 
have read Major Thompson’s letters with the highest interest; 
they are at once manly and tender, full of heart, and full of 
gaiety. Everybody knows Sir William Williams isa great man; 
this book shows more than ever that in his comrades he was a 
fortunate one.” 
: Globe. 

“ The story of Kars is one that will be fresh forever. English- 
men will always be anxious to know how the chief actors bore 
themselves from day to day, what they did and thought ; how they 
passed their time shut out from the world in an Armenian fast- 
ness nearly eight thousand feet above the level of thesea. Dr, 
Sandwith helped us in forming some conception of what the 
Blockade of Kars was, and we made some acquaintance with 
General Williams. Here we come still nearer to the English 
ollicers who preserved their country’s honour so brightly. Here we 
have a host of charming letters. General Williams's letters are 
characteristic.” 


London: RicHaRD BentLky, Publisher in Ordinary 
- to Her Majesty. 











THE NEW NOVELS 
OF THE SEASON. 


a 


FASHIONABLE LIFE; or, Paris and 


LONDON. By MRS. TROLLOPE. 3 vols. 
[On Tuesday next. 


THE YOUNG LORD. By the Author 


of ‘ Tue DiscirLine oF Lirz,’ &c. 2 vols. 21s. 

“This new novel by Lady Emily Ponsonby is interesting as a 
story, and still more to be commended for the profitable lessons it 
ineule ates.”—Literary Gazette. 

Yo novel was ever written in a better spirit, and tot with a 
better dey We ipbeateaath both of story and character.”—Chro 
* This book pre-eminently belongs to the higher eee "of works. 
It is adapted to the taste of the superior in feeling as much as the 
intelligent wt intell ect.” —Sun. 
“The merit of *The Young Lord’ lies in its completeness and 
finish. The various persons are clearly conceived in the writer’s 
mind and distinctly wrought out to the reader.”—Spectator. 


HORATIO HOWARD BRENTON. 


A Naval Novel. By Capt. SIR EDWARD BELCHER, 
R.N., C.B., &c. 3 vols. 
= Captain Belcher, whose attempt at exploration in the Arctic 
Circle, in connexion with the search after Franklin, is familiar to 
the public, appears now in another character— —namely, that of a 
paral novelist ; and ‘ Horatio Howard Brenton’ is the first pro- 
duction of his pen, emulous of the fame of a Glascock, a Cooper, or 
a Marryat. Captain Belcher assures his readers that’ the plot and 
circumstances of the novel are drawn from the life, and that they 
refer to the career of one whom some of the greatest men of the 
past generation were proud to call their friend. In his own words, 
‘it is a biography, and yet a novel—a romance, but a true one.’ 
There is much of that sound professional information in this 
novel which romance readers do not usually meet with. It is also 
interesting as a story, and can be cordially recommended to 
public favour as a genuine naval novel.”—Observer. 


EVELYN MARSTON. By the Au- 
thor of ‘Em1L1a WxyNDHAM.’ 3 vols. 


“* Evelyn Marston’ is one of the better class of this writer's 

novels.”—Examiner. 

eer The author has made in ‘Evelyn Marston’ a considerable 
advance over her later fictions. She has chosen a new field for 
the subject of her tale, and conceived her principal actors with 
her pristine skill, as well as executed them with her pristine 
finish.” *— Spectator. 

“We unhesitatingly affirm that this novel may take rank 
among the best of the works that this writer has given to the 

world. It has all me beauties that charmed us in * Emilia 
W yndham.’”—Daily News. 


DIANA WYNYARD. By the Au- 
thor of ‘ ALIcE WEeNtTWorTH.’ 3 vols. 


“ A powerfully-written tale, from which useful lessons in life 
may be drawn.”—Literary Gazette. 
“A tale Shorouahly calculated to awaken the reader’s sym- 
pathies.” °—John 
domestic +l of the very highest order of fiction, which 
cannot fail to attract a host of admirers. It will charm by its 
grace and simplicity, and improve the mind by its high and moral 


tone.” — Messenger. 
JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 


By the Author of ‘ THE Heap OF THE FAMILY. 


“This is a very goodanda ted interesting novel. It is designed 
to trace the career from boyhood to age of a perfect man—a Chris- 
tian gentleman, and it abounds in incident both well and highly 
wrought. Throughout it is conceived in high spirit, and written 
with great ability, better than any former work, we think, of its 
deservedly successful author.”’—Examiner. 


VEILED HEARTS. By the Author 
of ‘ Taz Wire's Traits.’ 3 vols. 


“This novel is characterized by so many merits as to excite the 
continued interest of the reader. It has the charms of a singularly 
easy and fascinating simplicity of narrative, and of a true insight 
into and rare power of exhibiting character ; while it is through- 
out marked by the freshness and the sympathetic touch in which 
we recognize the hand of genius.”—Chronic 


THE SORROWS of GENTILITY. 
By MISS JEWSBURY. 2vols. 

‘In a tale extremely simple in idea and perfectly natural in 
execution, Miss Jewsbury has contrived to exhibit a choice moral 
with her, accustomed grace and power. We advise our readers to 
send for ‘ The Sorrows of Gentility.’”—Atheneum. 


MODERN SOCIETY in ROME. By 
J.R. BESTE, Esq., Author of ‘THE WaBAsnh.’ 3 vols. 

* Mr. Beste has written a work ofgreat interest. His sketches of 

Roman nasheny are admirable. His knowledge of the elements that 

compose tha range mosaic of contributions from all nations 

called Roman life i in the upper circles, is complete. In addition to 

this, he is thoroughly versed in the whole history of the late 

troubles in Rome, which he describes minutely and grap hically.” 

uy News. 


MARGARET and HER BRIDES- 


MAIDS, By the Author of ‘ Woman's Devotion.’ 3 vols. 
“ We recommend all who are in search of a fascinating novel to 
read this work, There are a freshness and an originality about 
it quite charming, and there is a certain nobleness in the treat- 
ment, both of sentiment and incident, which is not often found.” 
enceum. 
LILLIESLEAF : The Conclu Pas- 
SAGES in the LIFE of Mrs). MARGARET MAIT- 
LAND, of Sunnyside, Written by Herself. NEw anp 
CHEAPER Epition. Complete in1 vol. 10s. 6d. 
“The concluding series of passages in the * Life of Mrs. Mar- 
garet Maitland’ is, to our thinking, superior to the beginning, and 


this we take to be about the most satisfactory compliment we can 
pay the authoress.”—Atheneum. 


Hurst & BiacketTt, Publishers, Successors to 
Henry CoLzury, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





Just published, in 4to. cloth, price 24s. 


ENCYCLOPADIA 
BRITANNICA. 


Eighth Edition. Vol. XI. 


ILLUSTRATED BY MAPS AND NUMEROUS Woop 
ENGRAVINGS. 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 
GRAY, HERRICK, and HOGG. By 
ROBERT CARRUTHERS. 


GREECE. By Cartes Mactaren, F.R.S.E. 


Revised. 


GREEK CHURCH. By W. M. Heruer- 
INGTON, D.D. LL.D. 


GREGORY of NAZIANZUM. By 
JOHN TULLOCH, 
GREGORY (Dr. JAMES). By W. P. 


ALISON, M.D. 


GUINEA and HOUSSA. 
PETERMANN, F.R.GS. &c. 


GUN-COTTON, GUNPOWDER, 
GUTTA PERCHA, and HAT- 
MAKING. By Cuartes Tomtinson. 


GUNMAKING. By P. E. Dove. 
GUNNERY. By Colonel Porttocr. 
HALL (ROBERT), By Henry Rocers. 
HARBOURS. By Tuomas Stevenson, C.E. 


By Avcustus 


HARE, C. J. By W. L. Avexanper, D.D. 
HARVEY. By Tomas Laycock, M.D., 


Professor of the Practice of Physic in the University of 
Edinburgh. 


HEAT. ByT.S. Tram, M.D., Professor of 


Medical Jurisprudence in the University of Edinburgh. 


HELMINTHOLOGY. By James WIt- 
SON, F.R.S.E. 


HEMP. By T. C. Ancuer, Author of ‘ Popular 


Economic Botany,’ &c. 


HERALDRY. By T. W. Kine, York Herald, 
Heralds’ College. 


HEYNE. By Sir Witt1am Hamirron, Bart. 


HIEROGLYPHICS. By R. 8. Poors, 
MRSL. &e. 


HIMALAYA MOUNTAINS. By Jos. 
D. HOOKER, M.D. F-.R.S. 


HINDUSTAN. 
THORNTON, India House. 

HISTORY. By Davi Massoy, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of English Literature, University College. 

HOLLAND. Revised by the Rev. JAMES 
INGRAM, M.A. 

HOMER. By Joun S. Bracke, Professor of 


Greek in the University of Edinburgh. 


HOMCGOPATHY. By W. T. GArRDNER, 
MD. 


HOOD (THOMAS). 
TON MILNES, MP. 


HORACE, By THEODORE Martin. 


HORSE, HORSEMANSHIP, and 
HOUND. Revised by W. H. Lanctey, 
Editor of ‘ Bell’s Life in London.’ 


HORTICULTURE. By Cuartes Maciy- 
TOSH, Author of ‘ The Book of the Garden.’ 


HOWARD (JOHN). By HeEpwortH 


HOUSEHOLD a 
REDGR 


Revised by Epwanrpb 


By Ricwarp Monck- 


By Samuel 





Edinburgh: Apam & — BLACK ; 
London: Simpkiy, MarsHaLi & Co.; and all Booksellers. 
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REVIEWS 


Memoirs of Frederick Perthes; or, Literary, 
Religious, and Political Life in Germany from 
1789 to 1848. From the German of Clement 
Theodore Perthes. 2 vols. Edinburgh, 
Constable & Co.; London, Hamilton & Co. 


Tur Memoir of M. Perthes was introduced to 
English notice by the quotations of Mrs. Austin 
in her ‘Sketches of German Life’ published a 
couple of years ago [ Athen. No. 1393]. Itishere 
translated, with omissions and condensations; 
but it might have been still more condensed. 
Every trait of general manners could have been 
retained, every peculiarity and virtue which 
characterized the life and undertakings of the 
good bookseller of Hamburgh could have been 
reproduced in space less than they here occupy, 
while the general reader would have been glad 
toescape long histories of often-recorded political 
events and minute summaries of the variations 
of theological opinion,—a somewhat weary 
theme for those who are interested in the history 
of morals rather than of controversies. Yet 
the book is valuable and attractive. Besides 
the busy story of a good man’s life—led 
honourably through times of fiery trial, with 
honour, conscience, and affection—the biography 
of Perthes contains glimpses of older worlds so 
rapidly vanishing that our children may be 
excused if they regard them as mythical regions; 
and here and there we find in it a portrait of 
some German celebrity taken from a new point 
of view, and, therefore, vivid and interesting. 

Christopher Frederick Perthes, born at Ru- 
dolfstadt in the year of famine 1772, was the 
sixth child of a Doctor of Medicine, who held 
some Court appointments, but, dying at the age 
of seven-and-thirty years, left his widow, Mar- 
garetha Heubel, with a provision totally insuffi- 
cient to the rearing of her family. The boy 
Frederick fell under the care of a generous 
maternal uncle, who was an equerry and over- 
seer in the service of the Court,—and who lived 
to be visited with the love and gratitude of the 
grandchildren of the child whom he had adopted. 
Frederick Heubel trained and taught little 
Perthes as far as he could in accordance 
with his own upright and honourable nature. 
Heubel possessed that unselfish loyalty the 
fashion of which has been of late too much lost. 
How pleasant is the following picture, sketched 
by Perthes in after days, when the sketcher 
himself was far advanced in life :— 

“Tt is singular to see how the old times and the 
present are peacefully blended in the dear old man, 
He has the liberal views of our day, and yet he con- 
siders it his highest honour to do his duty to his 
Prince after the feudal fashion, and the whole princely 
family treat him as a venerable relic of antiquity. 
When the Prince’s arrival is announced, the old 
man throws on his faded uniform, and holds the 
stirrup while his master descends. Then the Prince 
takes him up to his room, and empties with him a 
bottle of wine of the last century.’ * * ‘Thank you, 
dear Fred, for all your love,’ writes his old uncle to 
Perthes, after receiving a visit from him through 
snow and storm ; ‘you love me now just as you did 
sixty years ago, when you used to ride upon my knee; 
this consciousness is ever with me in my solitude, 
and I thank you for it.’”” 

When Heubel’s charge was fourteen, it was 
needful to choose some calling for him,—and 
the fact of an uncle of Perthes being “a pretty 
successful publisher and bookseller at Gotha,” 
Suggested a like career for the youngster, who, 
accordingly, was taken to Leipsig to seek a 
master, Aftersome difficulties, the boy was placed 
there with one Bohme, a bookseller of the old 
school:—a man who insisted on his young ap- 


prentice wearing a pigtail, wooden buckles, and 
cocked hat, according to the ancient fashions— 
whotreated his assistants despotically, but not un- 
kindly—receiving them literally into his family, 
as usage was. Boéhme’s second daughter, Fre- 
derika, presently devoted herself to the new 
comer—nursed him in his garret when his feet 
were frost-bitten—now knitting by his bed-side, 
now reading to him a translation from Muratori’s 
‘History of Italy.’ Poor Frederika may have 
found this garret-attendance among the most 
peaceful and enjoyable passages of her life; for 
her mother had the habit of tippling in secret, 
and neglecting or misusing her family accord- 
ingly. Besides the sympathy of this kind girl, 
Perthes found in Béhme’s house an elder com- 
rade, Rabenhorst, who encouraged him in habits 
of economy and self-denial—great virtues in so 
lively a boy and son to so poor a widow as his 
mother.— 

“ Her pension of one-and-twenty florins, which she 
had, with generous self-sacrifice, given up to him, 
scarcely sufficed to provide him with shoes; his uncle 
contributed his half-worn clothes, but except in a 
case of extreme necessity, could do uo more. His 
linen was taken by a carrier every fortnight to 
Rudolfstadt, where his aunt superintended the wash- 
ing and mending. At Christmas his master always 
made him a present of two dollars, as pocket-money 
for the year. An extraordinary piece of good fortune 
would now and then come in the shape of a present 
from his uncle at Gotha. ‘If you could see me now, 
my dear uncle, you would not know me,’ he writes 
in the summer of 1789, ‘for I am much taller, and 
through my uncle’s kindness, very well dressed in a 
green coat with a short waist, and buttons behind, 
after the English fashion, trowsers of new English 
nankin, and a white waistcoat. What would you 
have more? But I must have a great coat at 
Michaelmas.’” 

Thus straitened in resources, Perthes was 
unable to gratify his wish of learning English 
and French; and for leisure pursuit he betook 
himself to the labyrinthine study of Kiese- 
wetter’s Logic, as the key to Kant. This, we 
are assured, sharpened the intellect of the young 
apprentice, though it never made a philosopher 
of him. The speculations of Kiesewetter and 
Kant, too, were traversed by love-dreams, of 
which the kindly Frederika was the subject, and 
which it was necessary to repress. Six years of 
the time, however, passed over, with credit to our 
young apprentice, who could boast that he had 
never become a burden to any one. His good 
qualities excited the notice of Hoffmann, “ the 
Hamburgh bookseller.” This worthy man, 
‘‘who had carefully observed Perthes and admired 
his business qualities, requested his master to set him 
free before the close of his term, as he wished to 
engage him as an assistant in the Easter of the same 
year. Bohme consented ; at a grand entertainment 
he came up to Perthes, told him to rise, gave him a 
gentle slap on the face, presented him with a sword, 
addressed him as ‘ Sie,’ (they,) and the apprentice- 
ship to the book-trade was at an end.” 

In 1793, Perthes entered a wider sphere, and 
became conversant with more cultivated asso- 
ciates than those his Leipsig apprenticeship had 
afforded him. The work in the Hamburgh shop 
was hard, but the advantages of position were 
many. He was brought into the society of 
Reichardt, the musician, and Gerstenberg, the 
man of letters, not to speak of Coleridge’s ‘‘very 
German Milton,” Klopstock. Holidays, too, were 
permitted, in which he could see Schroeder act, 
and enjoy water-parties on the Elbe, set off with 
‘“‘kettle-drums and trumpets.” His appear- 
ance was attractive, and his qualifications for 
business continued to inspire confidence in him, 
—for, three years after his arrival in the Hanse 
Town, he was able, by the assistance of friends, 
to enter into partnership with one Nessig, and 





set up in business on his own account. This 





association, however, cost him a home- partner, 
on winning whom Perthes had counted more 
than he had dreamed. In an evil hour, he 
undertook to court Frederika Béhme for his 
comrade—since, after his promise was passed, he 
discovered that it would cost him bitter distress 
were she to wed any save himself. The maiden 
professed to love both suitors, but not sufficiently 
to marry either of them. 

Fate, however, chose better for him, probably, 
than he could have chosen for himself. This choice 
fell on Caroline, the eldest daughter of Matthias 
Claudius, well known to all students of German 
literary history, as having edited the ‘ Wands- 
becker Bote.’ She was a delicate, religious crea- 
ture, shrinking by temperament and tender con- 
science “from the bustle of the outward world” 
—well cultivated and richly accomplished. A 
month’s acquaintance settled the matter, so far 
as the lovers were concerned:—but the father 
was one of those who are afflicted to part with 
their children: —friends at Hamburgh reproached 
him with having too easily forgotten his first 
love; and his own means could not yet be con- 
sidered as well assured. However, betwixt De- 
cember, 1796, when the pair first met, and 
August, 1797, when they were married, all 
obstacles seem to have melted away. The 
young wife, we are told, was, at first, disquieted 
and oppressed by her new position and her new 
duties,—but the companionship of a brave and 
upright man, and her own sense of duty, pre- 
sently strengthened and settled her mind. In 
after days, when the storm broke on Germany, 
—when her husband, like a resolved citizen, took 
an active part in the national movement directed 
against the French,—when he was proscribed, 
their fortunes jeopardized, when the wife, with 
young children, about again to become a mother, 
was compelled to separate from him, and reduced 
to the verge of positive destitution,—Caroline 
Perthes was able to affurd deep sympathy and 
brave counsel to the man to whom she had 
united herself. When the wives of Germany 
have their Walhalla, she will hold a place there, 
such as our own Lady Rachael Russell and 
Lucy Hutchinson occupy in the Pantheon of 
noble English women. 

To arrive at this time and show this trans- 
formation, we must make a long leap over many 
transactions and many years, simply noticing 
that, at the termination of his engagement with 
Nessig, Perthes entered into that partnership 
with Besser, which made his name known among 
the bibliopoles of Europe, and which lasted a 
quarter of a century in unbroken good under- 
standing. Besser was an eccentric man; but 
far-sighted and upright. During the quarter of 
a century when the two were connected, they 
assisted each other without any reference to 
articles of partnership,—‘“‘ their relations to each 
other not being settled by written agreement, but 
each taking whatever share of the profits the 
expenses of his household required.” Their 
association, too, be it remembered, had to abide 
no ordinary stroke of winter and rough weather. 
Having taken an active part in the German 
cause, Perthes enlisted himself in the Burgher 
Guard, at the time when Davoust came against 
Hamburgh, in 1813. Being in every respect a 
marked man, the mettle both of his wife and his 
partner was tried with no common stress.— 

“Perthes had not undressed for one-and-twenty 
nights, and during that period had never lain down 
in bed. I was in daily anxiety for his life. He was 
only occasionally, and that half-an-hour at a time, in 
the house. The three younger children were at 
Wandsbeck, with my mother, the four elder were 
with me, because they could not have been removed 
without force. I had no man on the premises—all 
were on guard. People were constantly coming in 
to eat and drink, for none of our acquaintances kept 
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house in thecity. I had laid sacks filled with straw, 
in the large parlour, and there, night and day, lay 
burghers, who came in by turns to snatch a short 
repose. At the battle of Wilhelmsburg we lost our 
Weber, and many of our friends. Day and night I 
was on the balcony to see if Perthes, or any of our 
relations, were carried by among the wounded. At 
the time when the cannonading was loudest, and the 
greatest terror and anxiety prevailed, lest the French 
should land, Perthes sent to desire that I would in- 
stantly send him a certain small box, that lay on his 
writing-table. As I was running down the stairs with 
the box in my hand, I felt sure that it was filled with 
poison. I desired the messenger to wait, and went 
to my room to decide what I ought to do, for this 
great matter was thus committed to me; it was a 
dreadful moment. My horror, lest Perthes should 
fall alive into the hands of the French, overcame me ; 
and it appeared to me that God could not be angry 
with him for not willing this; and then the injustice 
of my deciding a matter between him and his God, 
seemed so great, that with trembling hands and knees, 
I, in God’s name, gave the box to the messenger. 
Many hours elapsed before I heard anything further. 
It was poison, and poison prepared for the purpose 
I had feared, but not for Perthes, who assured me 
before God that he should not have thought it 
lawful, and was displeased with me for having so 
misunderstood him.” 

Afterwards, when the shop in Hamburgh had 
been sealed, his other property sequestrated, 
and his dwelling-house, besides being plundered 
of every moveable, assigned to a French gene- 
ral,—when usurpation had its fill,— i 
“tidings came from Hamburgh that a general 
pardon had been proclaimed. Ten men, how- 
ever, were excepted, among whom was Perthes. 
‘I thank you from my heart, my beloved Perthes,’ 
wrote Caroline, ‘that your name stands among the 
names of the ten enemies of the tyrant. This will 
bring us joy and honour as long as we live.’” 

The wife was worthy of the husband, and 
though at times her heart fainted during the 
trials of that tremendous period,—during which 
want, removal, the birth of one child and the death 
of another, pressed her hard,—at other moments 
she could assist him to bear his burdens, not 
only by such heroic sympathy as is conveyed 
in the expression we have cited, but with such 
clientes as the following pathetic request 
conveys.— 

“¢ How can I persuade myself that you, my dear 
Perthes, will be preserved to me?’ she writes (at a 
later period); ‘God takes away thousands of hus- 
bands as much beloved by their wives and children 
as you are by us. Perthes, my dear Perthes! to 
fulfil your slightest wish would be my only pleasure, 
were you to be taken from me, and I were to have 
the misery of being left in the world without you. 
‘Tell me, then, more of your views regarding the 
-children, and of what I can do to please you.’ ”’ 

We must further—apologizing for the frag- 
mentary fashion in which we are dealing with 
events and persons so worthy of minute treat- 
“‘ment—give a few lines from a letter addressed 
thy Perthes to this excellent woman, which 
contain a terrible picture of the times in North 
“Germany : the date, February, 1814. He had 
‘been invited from Kiel— 

“to repair to the Russian head-quarters at Pinne- 
Derg, in order to consult, in the name of the Crown- 
Prince, as to what further measures ought to be 
‘taken for alleviating the sufferings of the outcast 
Hamburghers, and for obtaining the voluntary cession 
of the city. ‘Called at such a time and under such 
circumstances, you must go,’ said Caroline. * * 
‘My letter of the 7th of February, your fortieth 
birthday, my still young and ever youthful bride, 
you will have received before this,’ wrote Perthes; 
‘and gladly would I have hastened to your arms 
and pressed you to my heart. Be comforted, my 
dear Caroline! True love is immortal, and by some 
bonds of love I feel sure that our departed little 
ones are still united,to us. Here, since three o'clock 
to-day, things look very, very serious. The French 
are attacked on every side, at Wilhelmsburg, at 
Neuhof, and in Harburg, and many of our people 





have already been brought in wounded. One fine 
brave young fellow, Volkmann, fell to-day. He 
went out yesterday full of spirits. His father, a 
stout artisan, was obliged to flee from Hamburgh on 
his account, and is in deep distress, but is supported 
by the thought of the honour his son has won by his 
self-sacrifice. Close to me lies a Russian captain, a 
man upwards of fifty; as the surgeon was cutting 
out the ball, he said that he felt the house shaking. 
And here I sit amid blood and moaning, groans and 
death, but I trust in God that the end is approach- 
ing. Here come three waggons full of wounded, and 
there is not a spare corner in the house. Nine 
corpses are now lying in a row in the snow before 
my door. It is strange to look upon these once 
wild men,.now so still and tame.’ The misery of 
the exiles, and the sufferings of the wounded, now 
that he was brought into such close proximity with 
them, filled the heart of Perthes, already saddened 
by the loss of his child, with a horror such as he had 
never before experienced. He was compelled to be 
almost perpetually in motion, passing and repassing 
over ground covered with snow, while suffering 
severely from a contusion on his foot, which he had 
received by a fall from a carriage. A dangerous 
fever at the same time prevailed in the regiment 
stationed at the mill, and Perthes carried the germ 
of this with him, when, on the 16th of February, he 
left Flottbeck for head-quarters, and for Lubeck, 
with a view to complete arrangements for the relief 
of the destitute. He arrived in Kiel on the 19th of 
February, and then it was found, on examination, 
that a bone of his foot was broken. ‘I hope my 
future biographer will record,’ he wrote playfully to 
Sieveking, ‘that I have walked about for nearly a 
fortnight, and driven twenty miles in a requisition 
waggon, with a broken bone.’” 

It is pleasant to turn from so sad an entry, 

to home return, and repayment befalling the 
deserving—pleasant to read how the Hamburgh 
bookseller got back, with his wife and children, 
in 1814, to his shop; how, thanks to the 
ingenuity and energy of Besser, the business 
had been saved from ruin, and how,— 
“by Easter, 1815, Perthes and Besser were able 
to show that they had already discharged all their 
obligations long before the lapse of the stipulated 
time, and from that period the house took the 
important position which it has ever since main- 
tained.” 

We would gladly move slowly through the 
years of prosperity which intervened betwixt 
the return of the manly husband and the death 
of the faithful wife, which took place in the 
year 1821; but the marking adventure of the 
book, though imperfectly sketched, has detained 
us too long,—and the chronicle of family affairs, 
however pleasant, is somewhat over-elaborate, 
especially coming after such more exciting 
matters as siege, patriotic resistance, and 
other perils of war-time.—Nor can we narrate, 
step by step, how the Hamburgh publisher 
throve — how, on the death of Caroline, he 
removed to Gotha, where he contracted a second 
marriage. Still less shall we enter into a con- 
sideration of the special position as a theological 
and historical publisher, which, on transferring 
his residence to the Court town Perthes assumed 
—since we have still to pick out a portrait or two 
of some of the German celebrities to whom the 
publisher’s journeys on business or pleasure 
introduced him. These, as will be seen, are not 
taken from the point of view most familiar to 
English lovers of foreign men of letters. Here, 
for instance, is a graphic note relating to a Sep- 
tember journey in 1822,— 

“T travelled in the Diligence,anine-seated monster, 
on the top of which a seat is built for two people. 
* * A diligence like this (I mean the actual Thurn 
and Taxis conveyance) is convenient and rapid in 
comparison with those of earlier days; but yet it 
requires that the passengersshould begood-humoured, 
not over-sensitive, and not in a hurry. As for con- 
ductors, they are always wet or dusty. Mine made 
pious reflections during the thunder-storm, and did 
not lose a moment in taking up five blind passengers, 





whom I could not see,as they got in during the 
night, and out before daybreak. But I, the only 
seeing passenger, had to take the conductor's place, 
not only at the customary halting-places, but at 
every intervening public-house, where he was minded 
to play a game of cards with the postilion. In 
Schwallungen I heard an enlightened watchman cry, 
‘The hammer has struck one,’ instead of the bell 
has struck one. In Hildburghausen I ate at the 
same table with two of the prince’s retainers, the one 
a valet, just out of bed, the other a sweep, just out 
of the chimney. The barefooted blackamoor was a 
fine-looking fellow, and discussed great European 
events better than many a professor. However, at 
Coburg, which I reached on the evening of the 14th, 
I grew tired of the whole concern, took a carriage, 
and drove to Baireuth on Sunday morning before sun- 
rise, * * As you were once rather an idolater of Jean 
Paul, you shall hear something about the impression 
his personality made upon me. * * I went at eight 
in the morning to Jean Paul. A tall, strong, bony 
figure, like that of a farmer or a forester, entered the 
room, dressed in a liunting coat, with a badger’s 
skin over his shoulder, and leading a white poodle by 
a string. As we had long been correspondents, we 
were soon in full talk. I spent two evenings with 
him, the first in his own house, the second at that of 
Madame von Kettenburg’s. Not only was a Court 
lady of the name of Stein present on both occasions, 
but the newly-married Count and Countess Henckel- 
Donnersmarck. The wish to appear in the best 
light, excited Jean Paul, and, accustomed as he is 
only to be listened to, my sudden interpolations 
interrupted him, and the consequence was, that while 
he proved himself a worthy truth-loving man, and 
although the conversation turned on the leading men 
and leading events in Church and State, life and lite- 
rature, I did not hear him utter one significant word, 
one deep view, one result of great inner experience: 
his conversation was throughout wearisome and ob- 
scure. He gave us the narrative of his daily life, as 
follows: ‘In the summerat six, in the winter at eight, 
I walk about halfa mile to Frau Schabenzel’s (an old 
countrywoman) ; the poodle goes with me; I carry 
my papers and a bottle in my badger’s skin; there I 
work and drink my wine till one o’clock ; then I do 
not drink again, but from five to seven I drink my 
beer as long as there is any in the jug.’ For half an 
hour Jean Paul put us to sleep with receipts for 
sleeping. None of the lightning flashes and scin- 
tillations of fancy, the striking similes, or the glowing 
pictures with which his works abound, appeared in 
his conversation! I left him convinced that the man 
who, as an author, belongs to the dearest and richest 
minds of Germany, is not, therefore, necessarily 
tender and soft-hearted. After Jean Paul, I felt 
most interest about a certain Councillor Kraus. In 
order to get at him, I applied to Jean Paul, having 
heard that they had been friends for years. ‘ Weare 
old friends, it is true,’ said he, ‘ but now we no longer 
meet, But go to him, and say, that though I never 
will have anything to do with him myself, I have 
sent you to him.’ Accordingly, I went. I had to 
go up asteep stair, at the top of which was a closed 
lattice, and outside hung a long wooden hammer, 
with an inscription above to this effect: ‘He who 
will enter must knock hard ; if the hammer is inside 
I am not to be seen.’ So I knocked hard, and the 
door was opened. As I entered a large library, 
which swarmed with cats of every age and colour, a 
friendly old man, a bachelor with silver hair, and in 
a long dressing-gown, advanced to meet me. After 
I had playfully delivered Jean Paul’s message, we 
fell into conversation. ‘Jean Paul,’ said he, ‘is a 
thoroughly upright, feeling, good man, rich in heart 
and mind, but the blossoms of his nature will never 
ripen into fruit, because he has not strength tho- 
roughly and scientifically to mature any subject ; he 
knows much, but all he knows is in disorder and 
confusion, and now that his own mind can create 
nothing further, he has fallen into all sorts of follies.’” 
Here are entries made during a tour under- 
taken two years later: the scene is Bonn.— | 
“He was impressed by his first meeting again 
with Niebuhr. A warm political quarrel had, in 
1814, separated the two old friends, and though it 
had been long ago made up by letter, yet they had 
not sincemet. rom Bonn Perthes wrote to Besser: 
—<‘I was prepared for a painful meeting, and should 
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not have wondered at a distant manner, or formal 
bearing on Niebuhr’s part, but the very moment I 
saw him, I found the old heart and the old friend, 
and there was not a shadow of reserve between us. 
His wife had just given birth to her second son, and 
the three elder children were running about their 
father’s room, with all their playthings; and during 
our conversation, I was engaged first with one and 
then with the other of them. For five days I daily 
spent several hours with him. Our conversation 
was almost entirely political. Nicbuhr’s disposition 
is very melancholy; the purer his heart, the deeper 
his sensibilities, the more he feels the want of some 
firm support for his soul; he fights with uncertainty, 
and quarrels with life. He said to me, ‘I am weary 
of life, only the children bind me to it.’ He repeat- 
edly expressed the bitterest contempt for mankind ; 
and, in short, the spiritual condition of this remark- 
able man cuts me to the heart, and his outpourings 
alternately elevated and horrified me. To see such 
a heart and mind in the midst of the convulsions of 
our time gives a deep insight into the machinery of 
our poor human life. Niebuhr needs a friend who 
would be a match for him; he has not one such in 
the world. The wealth of his intellect and the 
extent of his knowledge are absolutely appalling, but 
his knowledge of the present is only the result of 
historical inquiry and political calculations—he does 
not understand individual or national life.” 

The last extract which we can permit our- 
selves to make shows another celebrity, then 
also resident in the Rhine Town.— 

“Perthes spent several mornings with A. W. 
Schlegel, and writes about him thus: We had not 
seen each other for many years. At first Schlegel 
gave me a stately reception; but old recollections of 
former meetings soon made him open, tender, and 
natural in his cordiality. * * Schlegel expressed 
himself very strikingly about the men and the occur- 
rences of our own time. I called his attention to 
the importance, historically speaking, of a new col- 
lection and edition of his works. He owes it to the 
history of our literature, to show the origin and the 
aim of his detached essays, so as to prevent further 
misunderstanding and confusion; for, however dif- 
ferent the decision of different parties respecting him 
may be, still his views, his criticism, his praise and 
blame, will have considerable influence over our 
literature for all time. Schlegel agreed with me, 
and remarked that he must needs be much mis- 
understood, for that his labours in the early part of 
his life had almost entirely consisted in reactionary 
efforts against particular errors and perversions, and 
that his views had met with such a one-sided appre- 
hension, and been carried to such extremes by his 
adherents, that he had subsequently been obliged, 
for truth’s sake, to appear as their opponent. But 
he added, that his position, in regard to his brother 
Frederick, prevented an edition of his collective 
works, They had formerly accomplished the greater 
part of these together, but their opinions were now 
diametrically opposed on the most important sub- 
jects. He could not give up his own convictions, 
and his feelings forbade him publicly to oppose his 
brother. I then requested him to prepare a posthu- 
mous collection of his works, saying, that when our 
race is run, natural ties cease to fetter, and that the 
open confession of what each held to be truth would 
do honour to both. Schlegel spoke very openly of 
his relations with Niebuhr. The latter is so offended 
with his criticism on his Roman History, that he 
will not see him. ‘ Niebuhr,’ said Schlegel, ‘has no 
ground for this; no one made such efforts as I to 
follow him in his investigations in all directions, and 
this is the highest proof of appreciation and respect. 
Niebuhr might have forgiven me a few witticisms 
and jests, which he knew to be a part of my nature; 
but so it is, no one in Germany understands criticism, 
and so I keep to myself my opinion of Voss’s per- 
formances, though I could express it in three words.’ 
I begged him to tell them me, and he replied, ‘ Voss 
has enriched our literature with a stony Homer, a 
wooden Shakspeare, and a leathern Aristophanes.’ 
Schlegel took me to see his Indian printing-office, 
and I could not but admire the simplicity and 
practical wisdom of his arrangements; indeed, on 
this occasion, I saw nothing but the good side of his 
character. His faults are better known than those 
of most of us, and every one speaks of his incredible 





vanity, but it lies so on the surface, that one can 
hardly suppose it sinks deep. Ue has always been 
distinguished for strict conscientiousness in all affairs 
of business, and now he is firmly attached to Bonn, 
and a regular and active life may still further improve 
him. Good-natured he certainly is, if not exaspe- 
rated or tempted by a sally of wit.” 

The line we have marked in italics is full of 
truth,—and only one among the many shrewd, 
if not new, sayings contained in the letters of 
Perthes, which will satisfy any one who follows 
his biography to its close, that the German 
bookseller and publisher might, had he so willed 
it, have exercised author-craft also more success- 
fully than many of the good but dull men whose 
treatises he ushered into the world. Meanwhile, 
we must repeat, the peculiar manner of this 
book prevents full justice being done to it. 
Into some of the questions broached in it we 
have no call—into others no need—to enter; so 
thoroughly has the Continental History of Europe 
betwixt the first French Revolution and the 
fall of Napoleon the First been written. But 
we have said enough, to direct readers to 
the biography as one full of interest, containing 
a picture of a German citizen of the very best 
class,—strong in his own rectitude, and therefore 
strong to the last in his hope of a great future 
for Germany. Perthes died at Gotha, full of 
years and honours, thirteen years ago, attended 
on his death-bed by his whole family. 





Narrative of an Exploring Voyage up the Rivers 
Kwéra and Binue (commonly known as the 
Niger and Tsddda) in 1854. With a Map 
and Appendices. Published with the sanction 
of Her Majesty’s Government. By William 
Balfour Baikie, M.D. R.N. &c., in command 
of the Expedition. Murray. 

WE are afraid that the general reader rather 
shrinks from encountering the Niger. He is 
tired of the Nile. He has been bored to death 
with the Rhine. But it is difficult to interest 
him—more difficult than all—in the great and 
mysterious river of Africa, where Dr. Baikie 
would allure him. There is a want of historical 
association—there is a reminiscence of disease 
and death—there is a monotony of savagery 
about the natives—in those regions. However, 
all that raises the renown of British enterprise, 
—any promise, however faint, of a better future 
for the poor barbarian,—has its value, and ought 
to have its interest for us. Dr. Baikie’s book 
deserves great attention. We cannot say that 
the style and spirit are so original and striking 
as to make it peculiarly enjoyable as literature. 
But plain good sense, cheerfulness, and solidity 
are qualities to be respected ; and, ifno wonderful 
narrator, Dr. Baikie has the great advantage of 
having something to tell. The publication will 
mark an epoch in the record of British travel in 
those parts of the world; and the graver class 
of readers—not morbidly fond of “lively ”’ 
writing—will find Dr. Baikie an instructive 
companion. To people scientifically or com- 
mercially interested in the places described, the 
work, meanwhile, will not require our recom- 
mendation. 

The fate of the Niger Expedition of 1841 
left a painful impression on the public mind of 
England. It was felt that we had run too great 
risks,—and risks what for? Anything that could 
be done for commerce seemed too slight,—any- 
thing that had been done for Christianity too 
little, —to console us for the losses. There was 
areaction. And for a time the world seemed 
agreed that we could do little for Africa in that 
way: that against a climate so deadly, in fact, 
our energy was employed in vain. The Geo- 
graphical Society thought better; it took the 
lead in organizing a new Expedition,—a lead 
which we are surprised to find so much under- 





valued in this volume of results; and Dr. Baikie 
was sent out. He has certainly a far better re- 
sult to boast of than many would have expected ; 
but, as we shall see, his successes were not 
unmixed, and the final triumph of the cause 
seems still a long way off. 

The vessel built for this expedition at Birken- 
head (in the yard of Mr. John Laird) was an 
iron-screw schooner, the Pleiad, of 260 tons and 
60 horse-power, drawing (at her deepest, when 
laden,) 7 feet of water. She was sent to Fer- 
nando Po, where Dr. Baikie arrived to meet her 
in June 1854. It is characteristic of tropical 
life, that when he got there he found poor Mr. 
Beecroft, our consul, the intended head of the 
expedition, in his grave; and that an ethnolo- 
gist who had come with him, Dr. Bleek, found 
his health could not stand the work, and had to 
return. But neither event damped Dr. Baikie. 
He himself took the command, and started for 
the mouth of the great river, in the Pleiad, with 
12 Europeans and 53 coloured men. The best 
working men on board seem to have been of the 
well-known Kroomen (Kraimen, Dr. Baikie 
teaches us to call them,) race,—the regular 
sailor-race of Western Africa: — 

“The peculiar features of this expedition were, 
first, the employment of as few white men as possible; 
secondly, entering and ascending the river with the 
rising waters, or during the rainy season; and lastly, 
it was anticipated that the use of quinine, as a pro- 
phylactic or preventive, would enable the Europeans 
to withstand the influence of the climate. Mr. 
Laird, being permitted by his agreement with the 
Admiralty to trade with the natives whenever it was 
practicable, provided a well-assorted cargo, and sent 
out persons specially to attend to this branch.” 

They entered the river in July, passing low- 
grounds and swampy flats at first, and soon. 
found themselves in a regular routine of Niger 
or Kwéra life. Let the reader fancy the 
schooner surging ahead between banks of man- 
groves, or palms, or little banana plantations. 
The “dingy” swings under the bowsprit, and, 
in her, a leadsman is perpetually sounding. 
Now and then the Pleiad grounds, and has to 
be got off. Dr. Baikie makes constant boat 
excursions—up creeks, or to take observations, 
—or ashore, to a village, if they have come to 
one. The canoes glide by with loads of palm- 
oil. Ashore, tattooed savages, in striped calicoes, 
come out of their hot huts to offer fowls, or a 
goat, or yams, or “ coco-nuts” (we are again put 
right in our spelling!), happy totakein exchange 
bottles, brass snuff-boxes, and bright handker- 
chiefs. The weather is showery, and a green 
island covered with rich vegetation glitters in 
the stream. Such is life in the “ Niger’ in 1854. 
The narrative is apt to be a little monotonous to 
a reader for amusement; but, assuredly, if you 
want information, you have it in abundance. 
Dr. Baikie records progress elaborately, de- 
scribing all the villages and tribes by the way, 
till we find him naming places as he goes along 
the Binue, and every two or three hours enrich- 
ing the geography of the world. But there is a 
limit to progress along unknown rivers, as every- 
where else; and an adventure which he met 
with, shows us the obstacles in one’s way in 
such expeditions. Dr. Baikie has now passed 
the dwellings of many strange savages,—some, 
for instance, whose chiefs’ sisters do not marry, 
“‘ but are allowed to select any man they choose, 
and to give him up when they get tired of him”; 
—his crew were getting debilitated and afflicted 
with scurvy;—when taking an observation of a 
planet, a crocodile was often apt to be seen 
taking an observation of him; and there were 
various signs that he had got to the length of his 
tether. At this stage of the voyage he found 
himself in a flooded village, the savages of which 
seemed to be living after the fashion of otters. 
But he shall tell the story himself:— 
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“ How the interiors of the huts of these amphi- 
bious creatures were constructed, I cannot conjecture, 
but we saw dwellings from which, if inhabited, the 
natives must have dived like beavers to get outside. 
We pulled in speechless amazement through this 
city of waters, wondering greatly that human beings 
could exist under such conditions. We had heard 
of wild tribes living in caverns and among rocks, we 
had read of races in Hindustan roosting in trees, of 
whole families in China spending their lives on rafts 
and in boats in their rivers and their canals ; we knew, 
too, of Tudriks and Shanbah roaming over vast sandy 
deserts, and of Eskimo burrowing in snow retreats, 
but never had we witnessed or even dreamt of such 
a spectacle as that of creatures endowed like our- 
selves, living by choice like a colony of beavers, or 
after the fashion of the hippopotami and crocodiles 
of the neighbouring swamps, A little distance from 


us we espied a large tree, round the foot of which | 
was a patch of dry land, towards which we pulled. 


but grounding before reaching quite to it, Mr. May 
and I waded to it, instruments in hand, to take ob- 
servations. We were barely allowed to conclude, 
when nearly the entire population of the place, half- 
wading, half-swimming across a small creek, came 
upon us, and stared at us in wild astonishment. A 
hurried set of sights being taken, we carried our 
things back into the boat, and as we wished to get 
another set about three quarters of an hour after 
noon, we tried to amuse ourselves and to spend thie 
intervening time as we best could. We were now 


able to look a little more attentively at our new | 


friends, who in large numbers crowded round, and 
who, male and female, were nearly all equally 
destitute of a vestige of clothing. One young man 
understood a few words of Hausa, and by his means 
we learnt that this was the Dilti of which we had 
heard at Djin, and that the inhabitants were of the 
same stock as at the other villages; but they were 


by far more rude, more savage, and more naked than | 


any of the other Baibai whom we had encountered. 
A canoe came near us, lying in the bottom of which 
was a curious large fish, of which I had just time to 
make a rough eye sketch, when I had to retreat to 
the boat, and Mr. May, who had been exploring in 
another direction, also returned. The behaviour of 
these wild people now attracted our notice; the men 
began to draw closer around us, to exhibit their arms, 
and to send away the women and children. Their 
attentions became momentarily more and more 
familiar, and they plainly evidenced a desire to seize 
and plunder our boat. A sour-looking old gentle- 
man, who was squatting on the branch of a tree, was 
mentioned as their king; but if so, he made no 
endeavours to restrain the cupidity of his sans- 
culottes. Part of a red-shirt belonging to one cf our 
Kriéimen was seen peeping out from below a bag, and 
some advanced to lay hold of it, when suddenly my 


little dog, who had been lying quietly in the stern | 


sheets, raised her head to see what was causing such 
acommotion. Her sudden appearance startled the 
Dilti warriors, who had never seen such an animal 
before, so they drew back to take counsel together, 
making signs to me to know if she could bite, to 
which I replied in the affirmative. Matters were 
beginning to look serious; our crew, as usual, were 
timid, and Mr. May and I had only ourselves to 
depend upon in the midst of three or four hundred 
armed savages, who were now preparing to make a 
rush at us. There was no help for it; we had to 
abandon all hopes of our remaining observations, and 
of so fixing an exact geographical position. As at 
Djin, I seized a few trinkets, and handing them 
hastily to those nearest to us, we shoved off while the 
people were examining these wondrous treasures. 
Still anxious, if possible, to get some further obser- 





vations not far removed from the spot where the | 


former ones were taken, we pulled about among 
trees and bushes, but without any success. At 
length we shoved in among some long grass, hoping 
to find dry land, but after having proceeded until 
completely stopped by the thickness of the growth, 
we still found upwards of a fathom of water. At 
this moment Mr. May’s ear caught a voice not far 
behind us; so we shoved quietly back, and found a 
couple of canoes trying to cut off our retreat. Seeing 
this we paddled vigorously back, there not being 
room for using our oars, and the canoes did not 
venture to molest us. We were quickly paddling 


across the flooded plain, when suddenly a train of 
canoes in eager pursuit issued out upon us. There 
were ten canoes, each containing seven or eight men, 
and they were sufficiently close to us to allow us to 
see their stores of arms. Our Kriboys worked most 
energetically, and we went ahead at such a rate that 
| our pursuers had complete occupation found them 
in paddling, and could not use their weapons. At 
| this moment we were about a couple of hundred 
yards from the river, towards which we made as 
straight a course as possible. Not knowing how 
matters might terminate, we thought it advisable to 
prepare for defence, so I took our revolver to load it, 
| but now, when it was needed, the ramrod was stiff 
| and quite immoveable. Mr. May got a little pocket 
pistol ready; and we had if required a cutlass, and a 
ship’s musket, which the Kriamen, by this time in a 
desperate fright, wished to see prepared, as they kept 
calling out to us, ‘ Load de big gun, load de big gun.’ 
Could an unconcerned spectator have witnessed the 
scene, he would have been struck with the amount of 
| the ludicrous it contained. There were our Kri- 
boys, all as pale as black men could be, the perspi- 
ration starting from every pore, exerting to the 
utmost their powerful muscles, while Mr. May and 
I were trying to look as unconcerned as possible, and 
to lessen the indignity of our retreat, were smiling 
and bowing to the Dilti people, and beckoning to 
them to follow us. Their light canoes were very 
narrow, and the people were obliged to stand upright. 
The blades of their paddles, instead of being of the 
usual lozenge shape, were oblong and rectangular, 
and all curved in the direction of the propelling 
stroke. It was almost a regatta, our gig taking and 
keeping the lead. Ahead we saw an opening in the 
bush, by which we hoped to make our final retreat, 
but we were prepared, should the boat take the 


ground, to jump out at once and shove her into deep | 


water. Fortune favoured us, we reached the doubtful 
spot, and with a single stroke of our paddles shot 
into the open river. Here we knew we were com- 
paratively safe, as if the natives tried to molest us in 
the clear water, all we had to do was to give their 
canoes the stem and so upset them; our only fear 
had been that of being surrounded by them while 
entangled among the bushes. Our pursuers appa- 
rently guessed that we had now got the advantage, 
as they declined following us into the river, but 
turning, paddled back to their watery abodes, and so 
ended the grand Dialti chase.” 

After this incident they turned, and began to 
head down the river. They arrived, again, at 
the entrance, after sixteen weeks’ sojourn on its 
waters, —* thankful that we had all been spared 
| to return in health and strength.” Perhaps this 
| is a little too strongly expressed ; for assuredly 
| the crew seem to have suffered a good deal, 
| though this may have been caused by the imper- 


| fect victualling arrangements made in the first 
|instance at Fernando Po. Nor, indeed, does 
| Dr. Baikie seem to have come off such a trial 
| scathless. In spite of care, precautions, and 
| ‘‘ the free use of quinine,” he had remittent 
| fever on his way home ; on telling us of which, 
he adds—“ to this day I am liable to trouble- 
some ague, keeping me well in mind of my 
| morning visit to the swamp at Angidma.” Such 
a circumstance as this, and the conduct of the 
| Duilti savages, may induce the timid to doubt 
| the triumphs of African progress anticipated by 
Dr. Baikie. But, be this as it may, he has 
added to our knowledge of Africa very consi- 
derably, and gained himself a place of honour 
| among our enlightened British travellers. We 
should give a word of praise, in conclusion, to 
the excellent map which accompanies his work. 








Jerusalem and Tiberias; Sora and Cordova: a 
Survey of the Religious and Scholastic Learn- 
ing of the Jews ; designed as an Introduction 
to the Study of Hebrew Literature. By J. W. 
Etheridge, M.A., Ph.D. Longman & Co. 

| Jewisu Literature has undergone almost as 

| many vicissitudes as the Jews themselves. It 

| has alternately been denounced, zealously cul- 
| tivated, and latterly again neglected. A com- 





| 
| 
| 





parison of the laborious researches of the two 
Buxtorfs, of Lightfoot, Meuschen, Reland, 
Bartolocci, Wolfius, and a host of others, with 
the defective, second-hand, and often garbled 
information—if it deserves that name at all— 
served up by many recent popular writers, will 
sufficiently show the decline in this branch of 
study. Happily the labours of Oriental scholars 
in Germany and amongst ourselves promise 
speedily to put an end to this state of matters; 
and those who profess to write on such subjects 
will, at least, have to acquaint themselves with 
the researches of others, if they cannot institute 
them independently. 

At the very outset peculiar difficulties may 
be expected by any one who will undertake to 
give ‘‘a survey of the learning of the Jews.” 
His materials, scattered over many volumes, and 
in many languages, will have to be condensed, 
arranged, and critically presented, not merely 
in the shape of a dry catalogue of the various 
authors, but as exhibiting the peculiar features 
of Jewish thought and inquiry, its gradual de- 
velopment and the mutual action of Jewish and 
other contemporary literature. All this will 
require to be done ab initio; for as yet even 
German scholars have furnished rather mono- 
graphs than a connected history of Jewish lite- 
rature. Arranging the materials according to 
subjects, or, still better, in connexion with the 
history of the Jews, the whole cycle “ from 
grave to gay” will have to be described, and 
the footsteps of the wanderers followed from 
their own land of Palestine, along the banks of 
the Euphrates, and in the various Mohammedan 
and Christian countries, whither unceasing ca- 
lamities and the spirit of restless enterprise have 
scattered them. We need not say that the 
romantic and the tragic here abound; still, 
amidst calamities sufficient not only to engage 
but to exhaust the energies of any people, a 
rich and varied literature, in great measure re- 
flecting their circumstances, opens and develops. 
There is something peculiar about it: it is in 
many respects entirely original, expressive of 
the genius of the race. There is a deep reality 
about those hymns of lamentation, sung during 
the persecutions of the dark ages,—a peculiar 
mental grandeur about these utterances and 
writings, which we can only hope to understand 
if we succeed in transporting ourselves into 
those times and amongst the actors in this great 
drama. Even when at last we reach the period 
when Jewish literature becomes very much 
absorbed in that of the nations among whom 
the outcasts found a resting-place, there is still 
something peculiar about it,—some mental 
features which recall the past and give to the 
present a distinctive expression. 

We have indicated, that a history of Jewish 
literature has yet to be written, for we think 
that Dr. Etheridge has not supplied the defici- 
ency. The manual before us can at best only 
claim to be an initial contribution. It gives evi- 
dence of scholarship and industry, especially in 
collating and condensing from the works of 
Zunz, Fiirst, Delitzsch, and Franck. But its 
arrangement is not sufficiently distinct for the 
beginner, nor does it furnish anything like 
systematic or instructive criticism. A mere 
enumeration of authors, even when grouped 
according to the subjects on which they wrote, 
can add little to our stock of knowledge. If 
the circumscribed limits of the book prevented 
exhaustive treatment, space might have been 
better husbanded and apportioned where eco- 
nomy was so necessary. The discussions on 
the past and future religious history of the Jews, 
however well meant, might at least have been 
compressed within narrower limits. The account 
of the early history of the Sanhedrim—too short 
and fragmentary to claim independent merit— 
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is also out of proportion. The same objection | 
applies to the digressions into ancient Persian | 
and Indian doctrines, when treating of the | 
origin of the Kabbala. The latter subject is in | 
general too much a repetition of Franck’s 
sketch; nor does the inference, that, because 
certain analogies exist between Jewish and 
Persian mysticism, the former is entirely or 
mainly derived from the latter, seem to us 
a correct one. Mysticism has not been| 
properly understood when analogies in the | 
systems of various countries are at once | 
resolved into communication and derivation. | 
More especially would it require very cogent 
proofs to convince us that a nation so exclusive | 
as the Jews should have entirely, or mainly, | 
derived their highest theological speculations, | 
which were only to be communicated to a few 
initiated, from foreign and despised sources. 
To these exceptions we might add a few in- 
stances of historical Japsus penne and occa- 
sional objections to the mode of pronouncing, 
or rather writing, Hebrew words. Where whole 
pages are transported from German authors 
(as at pp. 102, 103, from Delitzsch’s ‘Gesch. d. 
jiid. Poesie,’ pp. 197—201), a more distinct 
acknowledgment might perhaps have been ex- 
pected. 

Still, with all these exceptions, Dr. Etheridge’s 
manual will prove useful and acceptable. Where 
it fails to communicate instruction, it directs at 
least to its sources. In a field, little trodden as 
yet amongst us, every inquirer deserves en- 
couragement,—nor will we withhold from Dr. 
Etheridge the praise due to his industry and 
manifest acquaintanceship with Jewish writings, 
both in their original and in the works of his 
German predecessors. 





The Sketcher. By the Rev. John Eagles, A.M. 
Blackwood & Sons. 

Tue author of this graceful work lived over | 

his “‘threescore years and ten” without 

achieving a reputation which extended far 





beyond the circle of his family and friends. 
During the period in which this whilom curate 
to Sydney Smith laboured, or played, in the | 
fields of literature, there was many a name | 
crowned with popular applause, which was | 
less deserving of the distinction than that 
of the Author of ‘The Sketcher.’ The truth, | 
however, is, that Mr. Eagles cared nothing at | 
all for renown. He loved and followed elegant 
pursuits, and little troubled himself touching 
what the world thought of him or his occupations. 
This rara avis, a modest Bristol man, was the 
son and pupil of a scholar; and when at col- 
lege he lived little according to the fashion and 


| 
| 


tolly of his period, but “gave evidence of his | 


love for the Fine Arts and elegant scholarship 
at the same time.’’ He was a young curate in 


Through a quarter of a century he was a 
contributor to Blackwood. His contributions 
were chiefly in Art, and the best of these were 
contained in a series of papers which are repro- 
duced in the volume before us. He was himself 
Artist as well as Critic, and his powers and 
method are thus spoken of in the biographical 
Introduction to the volume :— 

“Plying the brush industriously himself, he was 
enabled to add the results of practical experience to 
an extensive critical observation and an erudite 
acquaintance with the literature of Art. He joined 
to a theoretical knowledge of all the laws and rules 
of Art, and a familiarity with the best Schools, an 
acquaintance with the materials with which painters 
work, such as few practical artists may be presumed 
to possess. By long and enthusiastic practice, his 
hand carried out the conception of his mind and the 
intention of his eye with a perfect mechanical obe- 
dience, such as that with which the fingers of the 
most skilled performer run over the keys of a musical 
instrument. He was in an extraordinary degree 
both fertile in imagination and rapid in execution. 
His painting was a kind of hieroglyphic poetry. No 
artist ever loved Art more purely and entirely for its 
own sake, And it was a subject of regret to his 
friends that the exercise of the faculty of painting 
was in itself frequently sufficient to him as an end, 
and that he was himself so indifferent to the value 
of his own productions that he would paint pictures 
one upon another, so that the same canvas bore on 
its surface many pictures no less characteristic and 
beautiful than the last which disguised or hid the 
rest.” 

Though somewhat reserved in manner, some- 
what secluded in his fashion of living, and as 


much a listener as a talker, whence, doubtless, | 
/as the biographer remarks, with great truth, 


“resulted in a great measure the charm of his 
conversation,’ he did not love solitary study, 
“but found the company of others a stimulus 
rather than an interruption to thought.’’ ‘ Soli- 
tude,” he remarks in one of his chapters, 
‘¢ Solitude indeed, 

O Zimmerman, Zimmerman, 

Hadst thou but a glimmer, man,— 
but he had not a giimmer of sense, or he never 
would have dreamed or prated of a thing so 


unfit for man on this earth, where nature has | 


furnished every fragrant green bower, with or 
without licence, Episcopal or Parliamentary, to 
hold Zwo.”’ For ‘society at large,” however, 
as was to be expected of such a man, he “ cared 
little.” 


too limited for half the number,—a sight at 
which four hundred naked savages, dancing on 
a plain, and distilling their ichor amid the 
oxygen of the everlasting hills, might laugh in 
very scorn. 

That the literary powers of Mr. Eagles were 
of an elevated order, this edition of his 
‘Sketcher,’ revised by himself last autumn, just 


his native city, where he was*saved from the | previous to his death, will alone suffice to prove. 


molestation of female adoration, gifts of ele- | 


gantly-worked bands, offerings of splendidly- 
bound Bibles, tributes of communion-services, 
and presents of new-laid eggs, the usual missiles 
with which bachelor curates are pelted by fair 
pietists, —he was saved, we say, from such 
molestation by the simple fact of being married. 
Of his opportunity for usefulness he was there- 
fore enabled to make the most. 

During five years, out of a residence of 
thirteen at Halberton in Devonshire, he was 
the genial curate of the genial Sydney. He 
held humble office in the Church for something 
like forty years. His highest dignity was 
enjoyed at Kinnersley, in Herefordshire, where 
‘he held the living for a friend.” His paro- 


chial duty was relinquished by him in 1841; 
and fourteen years of subsequent and well- 
employed retirement brought a happy life to a 
consistent close, 








The accomplished gentleman, scholar, artist, 
and critic may be traced in every page. That 
he could be severe without ceasing to be gene- 


| rous may be seen in his remarks on the injustice 


hastily committed by Mr. Allan Cunningham 


| (in a biographical sketch) against Bird. The 


style of the book is, throughout, sparkling and 
| correct. The only exception we have detected 
| is where the author is alluding to Nicholas and 
Gaspar Poussin, and remarks, that “ with respect 
to landscape, Gaspar was by far the most learned 
of thetwo.”’ But this is an error of which neither 
the lively Walpole nor the critical Chesterfield 
was altogether guiltless; — and Mr. Eagles, 
therefore, offends in good company. We refer 
the lovers of healthy English and wholesome 
morality to this author’s volume, from which, 
for the sake of the general reader, we extract 
two personal incidents, illustrating the active 
| experiences of the writer and traveller.— 








| proceed nor recede. 


| be done 2 


He did well; for “society” now | 
means four hundred people confined in a space | 





“Desiring to sketch the Three Temples of Pwstum, 
and look if any of the roses for which it was famous 
were there, between Salerno and Eboli I fell in with 
banditti, and was literally stript to the skin. And 
here I cannot but make remark upon the sketcher's 
predominant love for his art, and show how it seizes 
upon every adverse thought that would intrude— 
how it flings it off, and casts it to the winds—how it 
preserves the mind whole to itself, and will not suffer 
even dangers to shake it from its prevailing and 
complacent delight. Well do I remember, while 
waiting the uncertain pleasure of the banditti, after 
having narrowly escaped receiving the contents of a 
carbine levelled at me—even then were my thoughts 
busy among my sketches, and vivid conceptions arose 
as to the treatment I should give some of the 
subjects.” 

In the above, the author was compelled to be 
passive, but the mind wou/d be in action. The 
following shows what he could do, under start- 
ling circumstances, when action was required of 
him personally :— 

“ On the coast of Devonshire I had wandered on 
the ledge of a cliff, wide at first, but which narrowed 
and narrowed till it came to nothing. I had reached 
this extreme point, loaded with a heavy portfolio : 
some feet above me, the rock was perpendicular, and 
so beneath me, perhaps 200 feet. I could neither 
I had no space to turn in, for 
the wall of stone pressed upon me. What was to 
About a yard before me I saw a mere 
bit of rock, just of a size to bear at least part of my 


| foot, projecting from the otherwise smooth surface, 
| and above that I perceived a tuft of earth and weedy 


grass growing from a crevice within arm’s reach. If 
I could reach, and fora moment retain my foot upon 
this little projection, and at the same time take hold of 
the tult-if that, peradventure, should be strong 
enough not to come away—lI might scramble up to 
the top of the down, and be saved. I was able, in an 
instant, to see all, measure all with an accurate eye, 
and calculate my leap. There was not a moment's 
hesitation—the scheme of safety was concluded; I 
quietly let drop my portiolio, and the bit of rock 


| and grass tuft were firm, and I escaped. But when 


I reached the top, there being no further need for 


| action, I fell on my face, and trembled like a leaf. 


It was then only that the fear of the danger came 
upon me. I had cause indeed for serious reflection; 
nor is it much to say that I was thankful.’’ 

If the great art of an author be, as Paulmy 
defines it, to inspire interest—‘‘Inspirer de 
l'intérét est le grand art d’un auteur’’—then 
Mr. Eagles was an author of rare endowments, for 
he possessed the “ great art”’ referred to, and he 
has exercised it most successfully in the volume 
which we now consign to our readers. 





MINOR MINSTRELS. 


The Odes of Horace literally translated into 
English Verse. With Notes. By H. G. Robin- 
son. 2 vols. (Longman & Co.)—This is a 
faithful translation, without baldness. The 
verses run fluently, and have, as Serjeant Tal- 
fourd testified, a singular grace and elegance. 
This fidelity and skill of the author we have 
before admitted. The question is, what rank 
this new version will hold? Smart is the 
“crib,” and Francis is the standard of the mis- 
cellaneous reader. ‘The scholar goes to Francis, 
the drudge to Smart,—and who is left for Mr. 
Robinson? We think, however, that this 
dilemma will be remedied by our author sharing 
the honours of Francis, who is too paraphrastic 
and redundant to be much of a guide to any 
one wishing really to study the Latin poet, the 
epicurean friend of Virgil and Mecenas, the 
twinkling-eyed lover of country villas and rural 
fountains far from the dust and noise of Rome. 
Mr. Robinson’s version of the poetical farmer’s 
Ode to the rustic deity is a fair specimen of 
his latest style.— 

A Hymn to Faunus. 
Lover of the Nymplis that fly thee, 
Lightly, gentle Faunus, hie thee 
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O’er the borders of my farm, 

And my fields with sunshine warm; 

And thy grace, when thou shalt go, 

To all my little nurselings show— 

If, as each year shall ending be, 

A tender kidling fall to thee, 

Nor wine is wanting to the bow], 

Of which sweet Venus is the soul; 

And thine old altar, as of yore, 

In copious fumes its incense pour. 
When December's Nones for thee 

Come round again, in sportive glee 

All the cattle gambol thro’ 

The grassy plains; the village, too, 

Saunters idly o’er the mead, 

With the ox from labour freed. 

Among the fearless lambkins roves 

The wolf unheeded; then the groves, 

In thine honour, scatter round 

Their rural leaves: in triple bound, 

While the delver with his feet 

Joys the hated ground to beat. 

The Merchant’s Dauyhter of Toulon. By 
Mrs. S. Thomas. (Lacy.)—This play we have 
before noticed favourably. The comic scenes 
are vivacious and telling. 

The Fall of Man: a Poem. In 2 Parts, 
By John Collins. Cantos 1V. and V. (Long- 
man & Co.)—This is a remarkable book, for it 
contains exactly two hundred pages of notes to 
every ten pages of verse. The poem is the 
work of a Wicklow country gentleman, whose 
delight it is to publish, at certain intervals, big 
blue books, treating of the future state, govern- 
ment, the oath of abjuration, Mr. Whiteside’s 
speeches, and other pleasant subjects for small 
talk. Not an image from Nature, not a new 
thought, are to be found in this volume. 

Poems. By John D. Gilbertson. (Edinburgh, 
Jack.) In a foolish Preface, the author con- 
fesses that he publishes because he feels that 
‘*those who have genius are not at liberty to 
entomb it in darkness.” With this great con- 
viction predominant in his mind, the author 
publishes a volume of poems written at a very 
early age, and containing neither rhyme nor 
reason. There are birds which it is pleasant to 
hear chirp in a hedge, yet not worth seed to 
keep in a cage. So it is with our minor poets: 
many a man writes verse good enough to amuse 
his own circle, but the man becomes a nuisance 
when he wearies the public in print, and takes 
up room which could be better filled on the 
public stage. 

‘ar and Near; or, Translations and Originals. 
By Eta Mawr. (Saunders & Otley.)—This is a 
fair volume of easy-flowing translations, useful 
as familiarizing general readers with more 
specimens of German verse. The author seldom 
succeeds when any difficulty assails him, and 
usually stumbles where other men have stumbled. 
There is no swift weaving of clever paraphrases, 
or suggestions of synonymous idioms. For 
instance, the falling stars of Béranger, ‘ Qui 
filent, filent, et disparroient,” are miserably 
rendered by ‘Darts, darts, darts, and dis- 
appears’”’; and we have the usual lame “ doth,” 
which poetical translators are so fond of. Some- 
times the rhythm is changed, to the destruc- 
tion of the beauty of the original, as in Auers- 
perg’s 
Ich sass aufs einem Berge, 
Gar fern dem Heimathland; 
which is thus spoiled :— 
**T sat on the slope of a hill 

Far, far from my own native land ;” 
instead of,— 

I lay upon a mountain 

Far from the fatherland, 

And down, and field, and fallow 

Stretched calm on either hand. 
—A translation is nothing that does not pre- 
serve rhythm, and manner, and feeling. With- 
out these, even poetical power in the translator 
is thrown away. A good cast of the Venus de’ 





Medici in plaster is better than a dull copy in 
marble. 

Arctic Enterprise: a Poem, in Seven Parts. 
By C. B. Absalon. (Hope & Co.)—This in- 
dustrious poet dedicates his frigid poem, on a 
frigid subject, to a public, who will, very pro- 
bably, reward him with the cold shoulder. The 
poem is a complete history of Arctic Discovery 
thrown into very respectable Oxford prize-essay 
verse, and dedicated to Lady Franklin. 


Clotilde: a Metrical Romance. By R. P. 
Wallis. (Dublin, M‘Glashan & Gill.) —* Clo- 
tilde’ is a well-written imitation of Scott's 
manner, beginning, like ‘The Lady of the Lake,’ 
with a chase, and passing into a mysterious 
castle, like ‘The Bridal of Triermain.’ It is a 
sensible story, too much broken up with reflec- 
tions, but still of promise. 


Poems. By James Ballantine. (Edinburgh, 
Constable & Co.; London, Hamilton & Co.)— 
A delightful, fresh, hearty volume of honest 
Scotch songs, all scintillating with humour and 
pathos, running brisk and lively, as reels do 
from a fiddle-bow. The more thoughtful verses 
have sinew, and the lighter are graphic and sug- 
gestive as old nursery rhymes. How firm the 
painting here is in the child’s song :— 

Come awa’, bairnie, 
For your bawbee 
Rosy cheekit apples 
Ye shall hae three: 
A’ sae fou o’ hinny, 
They drappit frae the tree ; 
Like your bonnie sel’, 
A’ the sweeter they are wee. 
—With fine ear and good taste the author runs 
his refrains on sonorous names, as in ‘ Bonnie 
Bonaly.’— 

Proudly Bonaly’s grey-browed Castle towers, 

Bounded by mountains, and bedded in flowers ; 

Here hangs the bluebell, and there waves the broom ; 

Nurtured by art, rarest garden sweets bloom. 

Heather and thyme scent the breezes that dally, 

Playing amang the green knolls o’ Bonaly. 

—Very tender, and tearful too, is Mr. Ballan- 
tine in his ‘Naebody’s Bairn’ (the bastard 
orphan), which comes like a wail from “ auld 
Neil Gow's” viol.— 

She was Naebody’s Pairn, she was Naebody’s Bairn, 

She had mickle to thole, she had mickle to learn, 

Afore a kind word or kind look she could earn, 

For naebody cared about Naebody’s Bairn. 

Tho’ faither or mither ne’er owned her ava, 

Tho’ reared by the fremmit fur fee unca sma’, 

She grew in the shade like a young lady-fern ; 

For Nature was bounteous to Naebody’s Bairn. 

Among a mass of less “ deserving objects,”’ 
as charitable people call the poor, we may 
mention :—Zhe Railway Meeting: a Satire. 
(Hall & Co.)—An angry satire, more violent 
than witty, by a plundered shareholder.— 
Rhymes. By a Republican. (Marlbrow & 
Co.) — A volume of musical rhyme, tainted 
here and there by political ribaldry— 4 Hymn 
Book for the Services of the Church. (Oxtord, 
Parker.)—An adaptation of old hymns,—the 
rhyming and sense somewhat improved.—Julius 
Cesar turned into Latin. By H. Denison. 
(Parker.)—The best thing the author can do is 


to turn Shakspeare back into English.—_ Lays of 


1855. By Students of Brighton College. (Bell.) 
—This is the excellent verse that should not be 
published.— Lucius Junius Brutus, §c. By H. 
F. Robinson. (Cambridge.)—These plays are 
clever, but very wild and fantastic. The author 
must cultivate his judgment and put a martin- 
gale on his fancy. Goethe and Shakspeare will 
not bear imitation.— Stanza on Memory. (Ham- 
ilton & Co.)—Verses on memory difficult to 
remember when read.—All Hallows, at Avil- 
lion: a Satire. By C. Bassett. (Hardwicke.) 
—A smart tirade in verse, but already out of 
date.— The Soldier's Orphans, and other Poems. 
By J. H. Powell. (Grattan.)—Wonderful verse 





for a working man unblessed with opportunities, 
but still lifeless rhyme, that will not do either 
with the crowd or the ‘ Row.” —Shadows of the 
Past. By L.H. Holdreth. (Holyoake & Co.) 
—Tennysonian reminiscences; yet not altogether 
unoriginal, though wanting flesh and blood.— 
Albionia: a Pilgrimage. By H. Brown. (Fox.) 
—A literary feat, difficult to do, and useless 
when done, like balancing a ladder on your 
nose.—Jifes and Drums. (Bristol, Ridler.)— 
There have been more poets lost in writing 
about Alma than there were men slain at Inker- 
mann, and this is one of them.— Boadicea’s His- 
tory: a Dramatic Chronicle, in Five Acts. By 
H. W. Pearson. (Algar & Street.) —This poem 
was begun in England and finished in Africa: 
—it were better it had remained in Africa.— 
Ode to the British Army. By E. Peel. (Riving- 
tons.)—No doubt the British army will feel 
pleased by this ‘Ode’; but it will do well to 
refrain from reading its own praises. — Zhe 
English Press and its Poets: a Satire. By 
Cordrac Verdello. (Whittingham.)—A silly 
attack on Mr. Gerald Massey, as well as some 
unknown newspaper poets not worth satirizing, 
but still, if worth satirizing at all, worth better 
satire. Never did satirist wield so leaden a 
sword.—JLlorence Nightingale ; or, the Heroine 
of the East: a Poem. By John Davis. (Hall 
& Co.)—This is a kind-hearted man’s mode of 
expressing his admiration for Miss Nightingale, 
Lieut.-Col. Troubridge, and Major-General 
Wyndham. As he displays his own incapability 
at the same time, we feel compelled to admire 
his self-sacrifice. Only imagine comparing the 
brave Wyndham to the Burning Bush, and 
Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego !—Domus 
Portentosa, rendered into Latin Elegiac Verse. 
By the Rev. P. A. Longmore, M.A. (Bell & 
Daldy.) —Every day clever men do useless 
things cleverly, and then look round for ap- 
plause. What could induce Mr. Longmore to 
turn Tom Hood’s ‘ Haunted House’ into Latin 
verse? Does he think he has improved it? 
Can anything be more feeble, instead of the 
poet’s awful curdling whisper, ‘‘the place is 
haunted!”’ to put 
Exanimi Lemures hic posuere domum ? 

“No cobbler beyond his last,”"—and this should 
be Mr. Longmore’s first and last attempt. 





On the State of Society in France before the 
Revolution of 1789, and on the Causes which 
led to that Event. By Alexis de Tocqueville. 
Translated by Henry Reeve. Murray. 

M. de Tocqueville’s work on American demo- 

cracy was a masterpiece of calm and powerful 

reasoning. At once critical and vindicatory, it 
introduced to the New and Old Worlds a writer 
impelled by his convictions to impeach every 
form of despotic authority. Reverence for 
absolutism implied, he said, meanness of soul. 

The effect of that remarkable argument was 

considerable in Europe as well as in America. 

Admirably translated by Mr. Reeve, the book 

became a classic in our libraries, and aided in 

forming the mind of many a political scholar. 

And now, after a lapse of about twenty years, 

Mr. Reeve translates, with elegance and fidelity, 

another historical essay by M. de Tocqueville. 

This is a comparative view of French institutions 

in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. It 

is not, however, a series of analogies or contrasts, 
the former state of Trance being suggested by 
elaborate and minute analysis, the present by 
inference and implication. But these interludes 
of sombre irony, these sharp glances at the 
living age, are precisely the passages which, by 

M. de Tocqueville’s contemporaries, will be 

read with the most attentive interest, and which 

the memory will be most anxious to retain. One 

of its French critics has described it as a 
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scourge intended for the present generation, 
but laid on the shoulders of the past. The 
writer presents a noble defence of the fervour of 
his love for freedom. We are not alone, pro- 
bably, in thinking this a superfluous apology. 
If M. de Tocqueville be in search of some inci- 
dents in his career for him to regret and for 
posterity to forgive, they may be pointed out in 
quite a different direction. Was he not a 
builder of Imperialism in France,—a destroyer 
of freedom in Rome? Was it not he who, by 
the light of history, pointed the cannon of 
Oudinot at the Pancrazian gate, that the city 
might be conquered from the Janiculum? It 
is still remembered how, as the colleague of M. 
de Falloux, he elicited from Joseph Mazzini 
that letter, as bitter as brilliant, in which the 
great Italian, challenged by “ the frank brutality 
of crime,” reproached him—not a mere political 
chief, not a mere minister, but a man of study, 
a judge of laws and nations, expecting to stand 
among the preachers of human truth—with the 
sacrifice of Roman liberty. M. de Tocqueville 
proved then that he was not, practically, a too 
bigotted champion of civil and social rights. But 
his present self-exculpation is in singular contrast 
with his acts in concert with such men as De 
Courcelles and Lesseps, when General Oudinot 
was despatched to batter and conquer the Italian 
capital. ‘You lied,” wrote Mazzini, with a 
harshness which dispassionate men will not 
desire to imitate,—“‘you lied to us, to the 
Assembly, to France, and to Europe, when, 
‘from the first days of the nefarious undertaking 
to the last, you gave repeated promises of pro- 
tection, of brotherhood, and of liberty, which 
you had already determined to betray.’’ Let 
us believe that M. de Tocqueville will be judged 
by history as a man of letters, and let us forget 
that Mazzini’s rebuke is a strange parallel to 
this.— 

“Having expressed the good opinion I had of 
Freedom at a time when Freedom was in favour, I 
may be allowed to persist in that opinion though she 
be forsaken.” 

Continually throughout the volume the 
French nation is upbraided for its abandon- 
ment of liberty. M. de Tocqueville, who pos- 
sesses real historical knowledge and a real 
power of exposition, is earnest in proving that 
the evil of abolishing municipal rights, as well 
as the independent power of classes, and sub- 
stituting for them the dull, dead uniformity of 
centralization, consists mainly in the possibility 
thus created of an arbitrary government in 
the hands of an individual. He traces the con- 
nexion of the existing society of France with 
that which was invaded by the Revolution.— 

“Whenever I have met amongst our progenitors 
with any of those masculine virtues which we most 
want and which we least possess,—such as a true 
spirit of independence, a taste for great things, faith 
in ourselves and in a cause—I have placed them in 
relief: so too, when I have found in the laws, the 
opinions, and the manners of that time traces of some 
of those vices which after having consumed the 
former society of France still infest us, I have ecare- 
fully brought them to the light, in order that, seeing 
the evil they have done us, it might better be under- 
stood what evils they may still engender. To accom- 
plish this object I confess I have not feared to wound 
either persons, or classes, or opinions, or recollections 
of the past, however worthy of respect they may be. 
TI have done so often with regret, but always without 
remorse.” 

—It is impossible to misunderstand this. How 
it will lighten upon the cultivated mind of Paris! 

Again, after describing the vices and the 
virtues of the eighteenth century, its loyalty and 
its independence, he affirms that among his con- 
temporaries, propriety is preferred before hero- 
ism, comfort to reputation, a temperate and 
decorous sensualism to glory and magnanimity. 





Every sentence is sharp and keen, and this is 
keen and coldly bright and heavy, like the 
blade of an axe :— 

“ The baseness of mankind is not to be estimated 
by the degree of their subserviency to a sovereign 
power: that standard would be an incorrect one. 
However submissive the French may have been 
before the Revolution to the will of the King, one 
sort of obedience was altogether unknown to them ; 
they knew not what it was to bow before an illegiti- 
mate and contested power —a power but little 
honoured, frequently despised, but which is willingly 
endured because it may be serviceable or because it 
may hurt. To this degrading form of servitude they 
were ever strangers. ‘The King inspired them with 
feelings which none of the most absolute princes who 
have since appeared in the world have been able to 
call forth, and which are become incomprehensible 
to the present generation, so entirely has the Revo- 
lution extirpated them from the hearts of the nation. 
They loved him with the affection due to a father; 
they revered him with the respect due to God. In 
submitting to the most arbitrary of his commands 
they yielded less to compulsion than to loyalty, and 
thus they frequently preserved great freedom of mind 
even in the most complete dependence. To them 
the greatest evil of obedience was compulsion; to us 
it is the least: the worst is in that servile sentiment 
which leads men to obey. We have no right to 
despise our forefathers. Would to God that we 
could recover, with their prejudices and their faults, 
something of their greatness !”” 

Such is the style of oblique, half-veiled allu- 
sion, in which the writers in France have 
learnt to indicate their thoughts. We must 
read the essay in a peculiar light to recognize 
the colours that shoot through the tissue. The 
ostensible object of M. de Tocqueville’s essay 
is to point out the leading reasons of the Revo- 
lution of 1789, and to demonstrate that many 
circumstances generally assigned as results of 
that event were among its precursors and 
causes. Thus, the determination of administra- 
tive power to the capital, and the centralization 
of authority,—the contempt of feudal rights,— 
the assertion of self-will by the peasantry,—the 
liberty of the press,—existed before the Revolu- 
tion, and hurried on its catastrophe. Even the 
throne, which appeared to be tossed like a toy 
by the vast social forces in motion, had been 
removed by an impulse which was not that of 
the people far from its ancient basis, in the 
direction of indefinite change. 

The pivot of the theory is the idea that the Re- 
volution was a necessity,—that it was not mon- 
strous, but natural,—that it burst the ancient 
shell inclosing a society, instead of itself origin- 
ating that new society. The essay is valuable, 
if only as helping to extend the perspective of 
historical study. That such extension is neces- 
sary may easily be assumed, because popular 
investigations of French history rarely lead back 
beyond the Revolution. Events in France ante- 
rior to that epoch are usually placed in the dim 
record of events before the deluge. All this 
results from the notion, so strenuously combatted 
by M. de Tocqueville, that France as it exists 
is the fruit of the Revolution. 

Interspersed with his reasonings are many 
passages of vivid and curious illustrations, drawn 
from obscure sources, and inlaid with much art 
in the main discourse. Besides “ the celebrated 
books” of the eighteenth century, M. de Tocque- 
ville has examined the Instructions of the three 
Orders,—historical documents rarely consulted, 
—the reports of the State meetings,—great 
chests full of petitions, — manor rolls,— and 
many other depositaries of social and institu- 
tional history. For this explains the scope of 
his book. It describes the condition of society 
so far as society was affected by laws, public 
habits, and traditions, It is neither pictorial 
nor anecdotic. It is a book for closet study, 
yet it supplies many highly-interesting illustre- 





tions of manners—the relics of feudalism com- 
pared with the institutions of modern liberty. 

When the wig-makers of La Fléche deter- 
mined to “express their well-founded grief, 
occasioned by the precedency which had been 
granted to the bakers,” they indicated, typi- 
cally, the social passions at work under the 
old régime. Every class claimed its privilege, 
every individual his exemption. Though the 
peasants were no longer serfs, and the nobles no 
longer ey the seignorial privilege of 
levying highway, and fair, and market tolls, of 
keeping dovecots and pigeons, of sporting, of 
taxing the sale of land, of establishing public 
mills and wine-presses, remained an incubus 
upon the small proprietors. ‘I know,” wrote 
a farmer, ‘strange dues in bread, wax, eggs, 
pigs without the head, wreaths of roses, bunches 
of violets, and gilt spurs,” which, with fees for 
adjudication, contracts, verification, and regis- 
tration, blighted the industry of the peasant 
who had attained the favourite object of his life 
—a piece of land.— 

“ He possesses it at last ; his heart is buried in it 
with the seed he sows. This little nook of ground, 
which is his own in this vast universe, fills him with 
pride and independence. But again these neighbours 
call him from his furrow, and compel him to come 
to work for them without wages. He tries to defend 
his young crops from their game; again they prevent 
him. As he crosses the river they wait for his pas- 
sage to levy a toll. He finds them at the market, 
where they sell him the right of selling his own pro- 
duce; and when, on his return home, he wants to use 
the remainder of his wheat for his own sustenance— 
of that wheat which was planted by his hands, and 
has grown under his eyes—he cannot touch it till he 
has ground it at the mill and baked it at the bake- 
house of these same men. A portion of the income 
of his little property is paid away in quit-rents to 
them also, and these dues can neither be extinguished 
nor redeemed.” 

When these claims are satisfied,— 

“ Others in the black garb of the Church present 
themselves to carry off the clearest profit of his 
harvest.” 

The King’s government, assuming the func- 
tions of a mortal providence, was appealed to, 
from all quarters, by the claimants of privilege 
and favour :—the great landowner begged to be 
assisted in the improvement of his estate; the 
great manufacturer prayed for monopoly; the 
great trader solicited an official loan; the pea- 
sant asked to be indemnified for the loss of his 
cattle or horses, while the nobles and the clergy 
memorialized incessantly for new exemptions.— 

“Sometimes pride and poverty were drolly mixed 
in these petitions. One of the nobles wrote to the 
Intendant: ‘ Your feeling heart will never consent 
to see the father of a family of my rank strictly taxed 
by twentieths like a father of the lower classes.’ ” 

Thus, in a country where, as M. de Tocque- 
ville undertakes to demonstrate, ‘‘ men had be- 
come the most alike,” the universal effort was to 
live under special condition—in chartered isola- 
tion. It was nothing to the gentilhomme that 
he was a dignified being, unless he were con- 
vinced that his dignity contrasted with the 
degradation of the roturier.— 

“ All of them were separated from each other by 
some diminutive privileges, the least honourable of 
which was still a mark of honour. Between them 
raged incessant disputes for precedency. The In- 
tendant, and even the Courts of justice were distracted 
by their quarrels. ‘It has just been decided that 
holy-water is to be offered to the magistrates (le 
présidial) before it is offered to the corporation, 
The Parliament hesitated, but the King has called 
up the affair to his Council, and decided it himself. 
It was high time ; this question had thrown the whole 
town into a ferment.’ If one of these bodies obtained 
precedency over another in the general Assembly of 
Notables, the latter instantly withdrew, and preferred 
abandoning altogether the public business of the com- 
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munity rather than submit to an outrage on its, 
dignity.” 

In one place the notaries refused to perform | 
their office because ‘‘some artisans had been | 
introduced into the assembly.’’ M. de Tocque- | 
ville identifies these circumstances as among | 
the causes of the French Revolution. But his 
examination is not confined to any special 
subject. The entire mass of French society had 
been disintegrated by the action successively of 
feudalism, lay and ecclesiastical, of centraliza- 
tion, the sale of public offices, the anomalous 
life of the peasant, the mutual contempt of 
classes, the appetite for official salaries, the 
irregular workings of the government, the petu- 
lant selfishness of the nobles, the poverty of one 
age and the wealth of another. The great fabric 
mouldered away, as a castle moulders, not in 
wind and hail and tempest alone, but in sun- 
shine and gloom, under soft summer rains and 
the floods of winter—for all the influences of 
all seasons are destructive to that which already 
is a ruin. 

Upon the similarity of the earlier institutions 
of Europe, M. de Tocqueville remarks :— 

“If I discovered a political institution, a law, a 
fixed authority, in the ancient Germanic legislature, 
I was sure, on searching further, to find something 
exactly analogous to it in France and in England. 
Each of these three nations helped me more fully to 
understand the others. In all three the government 


methods of administration—the King’s Council, 
the Thirty Intendants, the Sub-Delegates, and 
Syndics—subjects of great importance to the 
students of political archeology.— 

“ The Marquis d’Argenson relates, in his ‘Memoirs,’ 
that one day Law said to him, ‘I never could have 
believed what I saw, when I was Comptroller of 
Finance. Do you know that this kingdom of France 
is governed by thirty Zntendants? You have neither 
parliament, nor estates, nor governors. It is upon 
thirty Masters of Requests, despatched into the 
provinces, that their evil or their good, their fertility, 
or their sterility, entirely depend.’ ” 

Still, these powerful officers were obscure.— 

“They were scarcely seen, although their finger 
was already on everything. In society the nobles had 
over such men the advantages of rank, wealth, and 
the consideration alwaysattached to what is ancient. 
In the government, the nobility were immediately 
about the person of the prince, and formed his court, 
commanded the fleets, led the armies, and, in short, 
did all that most attracts the observation of contem- 
poraries, and too often absorbs the attention of pos- 
terity.” 

By the lesser officers the Intendant was treated 
with a reverence which approached that of the 
East. ‘“ We most humbly supplicate you, Mon- 
seigneur’’—‘* We are ready to submit to all the 
commands of your Greatness’—were phrases 
employed by men sufficiently proud to style 
themselves Peers of the City. The Intendant 
also enjoyed the benefits of ‘* exceptional juris- 





was carried on according to the same maxims, poli- 
tical assemblies were formed out of the same ele- 
ments, and invested with the same powers. Society 
was divided in the same manner and the same grada- 
tion of classes subsisted in each ; in al! three the 
position of the nobles, their privileges, their charac- 
teristics, and their disposition were identical; as men, 
they were not distinguishable, but rather, properly 
speaking, the same men in every place. 
cipal constitutions were alike; the rural districts were 
governed in the same manner. The condition of the 
peasantry differed but little; the land was owned, 
occupied, and tilled after the same fashion, and the 
cultivators were subjected to the same burthens, 
From the confines of Poland to the Irish Channel, 
the Lords’ estate, the manorial courts, the fiefs, the 
quit-rents, feudal service, feudal rights, and the cor- 
porations or trading guilds, were all alike. Some- 
times the very names were the same; and what is 
still more remarkable, the same spirit breathes in all 
these analogous institutions, I think I may venture 
to affirm, that in the fourteenth century the social, 
political, administrative, judicial, economical, and 
literary institutions of Europe were more nearly akin 
to each other than they are at the present time, when 
civilization appears to have opened all the channels 
of communication, and to have levelled every ob- 
stacle.” 

In the eighteenth century, this ancient con- 
stitution was everywhere falling to ruin,—in 
France more rapidly than anywhere else. From 
England it had already disappeared.— 

“In England the feudal system was substantially 
abolished in the seventeenth century, all classes of 
society began to intermingle, the pretensions of birth 
were effaced, the aristocracy was thrown open, wealth 
was becoming power, equality was established before 
the law, public employments were open to all, the 
press became free, the debates of Parliament public; 
every one of them new principles, unknown to the 
society of the Middle Ages. It is precisely these 
new elements, gradually and skilfully incorporated 
with the ancient constitution of England, which have 
revived without endangering it, and filled it with new 
life and vigour without destroying the ancient forms. 
In the seventeenth century England was already 
quite a modern nation, which had still preserved, and, 
as it were, embalmed some of the relics of the Middle 
Ages,”” 

English readers will appreciate the interest of 
these historical criticisms, which lead up to a 
statement of the forms of government employed 
in France before the Revolution. M. de 
Tocqueville presents a curious description, illus- 
trated from little-known sources, of the ancient 
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diction,” founded on the principle that govern- 
ments and nations were not amenable to the 
same law. Sometimes he summoned a special 
| court of persons chosen by himself :— 

| With their assistance he proceeded to try crimi- 
| nals. I have found sentences delivered in this 
| manner, by which men were condemned to the 
galleys, and even to death.” 

| The Intendant of Franche-Comté, writing in 
| 1750, supplies a grotesque contrast to these 
Star Chambers. He is describing a provincial 
assembly of poor nobles :— 

“ They form a confraternity, into which those only 
are admitted who can prove four quarterings. This 
confraternity is not patented, but only allowed ; it 
meets only once a year, and in the presence of the 
Intendant. After dining and hearing mass together, 
these noblemen return, every man to his home, some 
on their rosinantes and the rest on foot. You will 
see what a comical assemblage it is.” 

Under these Intendants the taxes were so 
difficult to collect, that it was reported in 1764 
that the tax-gatherer was never successful unless 
he was accompanied by a constable.-— 

«Tn the district of Villefranche alone,’ says the 
Provincial Assembly of Guienne, ‘there were one 
hundred and six officers constantly out to serve writs 
and levy distraints.’” 

The peasantry, to evade the tremendous 
pressure of taxes, acted like the Jews in the 
Middle Ages, like the Indian cultivators under 
the Moguls, like the Arabs under the Turks. 
They affected poverty, and concealed their pos- 
sessions; but seemed long deaf to suggestions 
of change. M. de Tocqueville says :— 

*As the common pcople of France had not 
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public affairs for upwards of one hundred and forty 
years, no one any longer imagined that they could 
ever again resume their position.” 

By the nobles they were still called “vile 
peasants,”—but the Government set the ex- 
ample of innovation. Among other instances, 
M. de Tocqueville quotes this, which is inter- 
esting on account of its reference to English 
character :— 

“The contempt displayed by the Administration 
of the old French monarchy for testamentary dis- 
positions has never been surpassed by any succeeding 
power. Nothing could be more unlike the scrupulous 
anxiety which leads the English to invest every indi- 
vidual citizen with the force of the whole social body 
in order to assist him in maintaining the effect of his 





appeared for one single moment on the theatre of 





last dispositions, and which induces them to pay even 
more respect to his memory than to himself.” 

This book, a study of the past in illustration 
of the present, is remarkable in all its aspects, 
As incisive and pungent as the most daring 
pamphleteer could wish, it has the seriousness 
and solidity of history. It is, indeed, a broad, 
historical analysis of which the surface glitters 
with political allusion. 





“Tt is never too late to mend”: a Matter of 
fact Romance. By Charles Reade. 3 vols. 
Bentley. 

Few, we apprehend, will be inclined to dispute 
our assertion, that Mr. Reade’s new ‘ Matter 
of fact Romance” with a long title is the most 
vigorous and various novel which has till now 
appeared this year. It may not be complete as 
a work of Art,—for the story is so strangely 
arranged as to suggest the idea that two stories 
have been rolledinto one. The thread of inter- 
est which we are invited to consider as the main 
one is entirely thrown out of sight, in the web, 
during a third part of the romance,—George 
Tielding’s struggles in Australia being un- 
touched for a volume, in order that Mr. Reade 
may indulge his indignation and harrow his 
readers by denouncing the atrocities of gaol 
management, as exhibited by Governor Hawes 
—a miscreant some degrees more abominable 
than Mrs. Stowe’s Legree. Whether, however, 
such episode-work on an extensive scale be 
right or wrong, it is certain that its exhibition 
does not impair the interest of the novel, if the 
latter be taken as one of scenes, not of cha- 
racters,—in which events, pictures, and emo- 
tions succeed each other with as much power 
as rapidity. 

At the beginning, we have a Berkshire 
farmer, compelled, by want of success, to leave 
England for Australia,—compelled too, to leave ° 
behind his betrothed love,—since her father has 
pronounced against the possibility of their mar- 
riage, unless George can lay down 1,000/. 
These opening scenes are very good in their 
simple feeling ; and the pathos is made endur- 
able, because we have a pretty clear faith that 
George will be true, and Susan constant, and that 
Meadows (a rich and rejected rival) will fail, let 
him scheme ever so cunningly, to keep the 
lovers apart, and, by ruining Susan’s father and 
abusing her ears with lies, to compel the girl to 
marry him. ‘The glimpse of the Jew Levi, 
who belongs to the tribe of Sheva, not of Shy- 
lock—yet has his grudge against Meadows— 
assured us that true love would have its Quixote, 
its protector, and its redresser, as well as craft 
and villany.—Mr. Reade has used his privilege 
as a dramatist to the very uttermost. Out of 
that hell on earth—the hideous gaol adverted 
to—he sends a reclaimed thief to Australia to 
be squire to the farmer-hero; and when Mea- 
dows—tempted on, by desire, from iniquity to 
iniquity, from stratagem to stratagem — des- 
patches his miscreant and tool, Crawley, to the 
Land of Gold, with a roving commission to pre- 
vent George Fielding’s return thence—lo and 
behold! Good Fortune (dramatically) ordains 
that George’s good angel, the Israelite, should 
find business of his own, hard by the diggings ; 
and he, too, is presently on the spot to cir- 
cumvent and avert mischief. The return to 
England of the successful farmer (for to 
conceal that George did succeed, and did 
return, would serve no purpose), and all its 
attendant incidents, are managed with the same 
disregard of probability. But what matters 
this in a Romance? Who ever questioned 
the escape of Dantes from prison in ‘ Monte 
Christo,’ or inquired where the Pharaoh was 
built with which he gratefully surprised the 
ruined ship-owner, in the very crisis of the 
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latter man’s misery? In his tale, Mr. Reade 


shows himself as forcible and as fluent as M. 
Dumas in that gold romance, and as triumphant 
in carrying us along with him. It is impossible 
fully to justify our parallel, and the praise we 
mean it to convey, by any extract, or set of ex- 
tracts. Besides their being too long-drawn, the 
prison scenes are too horrible for our purpose. 
The following passage of life in the Bush is not 
convenient because of brevity, and not cheerful 
by way of adventure,—but it is a passable spe- 
cimen of the matter of this matter-of-fact romance, 
and of the style in which it is told. Robinson, let 
us explain, is George Fielding’s comrade and 
follower,—the reclaimed thief of whom we have 
spoken.— 


“Te saw at about half-a-mile off a vast crowd of 
miners making towards him in tremendous excite- 
ment. They came on, swelled every moment by 
fresh faces, and cries of vengeance and excitement 
were now heard, which the wild and savage aspect 
of the men rendered truly terrible. At last he saw 
and comprehended all at a glance. There were 
Jem and two others dragging a man along whose 
white face and knocking knees betrayed his guilt 
and his terror. Robinson knew him directly; it was 
Walker, who had been the decoy-duck the night his 
tent was robbed. ‘ Here is the captain! Hurrah! 
I've got him, captain. This is the beggar that 
peppered the hole for me, and now we will pepper 
him.’ A fierce burst of exultation from the crowd. 
They thirsted for revenge. Jem had caught the 
man at the other end of the camp, and his offence 
was known by this time to half the mine.—‘ Proceed 
regularly, Jem,’ said Robinson. ‘ Don’t condemn 
the man unheard.°—‘ Oh, no! He shall be tried, 
and you shall be the judge.’-—‘I consent,’ said 
Robinson somewhat pompously. Then arose a cry 
that made him reflect: ‘ Lynch! Lynch! a seat for 
Judge Lynch!’ and in a moment a judgment-seat 
was built with cradles and he was set on high, with 
six strange faces scowling round him for one of his 
own clique. He determined to back out of the 
whole thing.‘ No! no!’ cried he; ‘that is im- 
possible. I cannot be a judge in such a serious 
matter.’—‘ Why not?’ roared several voices. —* Why 
not? Because I am not a regular beak ; because I 
have not got authority from the Crown.’—There was 
a howl of derision. ‘ We give you authority!’ ‘We 
order you to be judge!’ ‘ We are King, Lords, and 
Commons!’ ‘Do what we bid you, or,’ added a 
stranger, ‘we will hang you and the prisoner with 
one rope!’ Grim assent of the surrounding faces. 
—Robinson sat down on the judgment-seat not a 
little discomposed.—* Now then,’ remonstrated one; 
‘what are you waiting for? Name the jury.— 
‘Me!’ ‘Me!’ ‘Me!* ‘I!’ ‘I!° and there was a 
rush for the office.—‘ Keep cool,’ replied another. 
* Lynch law goes quick, but it goes by rule. Judge, 
name the jury.” * * ‘Mercy! mercy!’ cried 
Walker.—‘ You must not interrupt the proceed- 
ings,’ said Judge Lynch.—‘ Haud your whisht, ye 
gowk. Ye are no fand guilty yet,’ remonstrated a 
juror.—The jury being formed, the judge called the 
plaintiff. ‘The man sold me a claim for thirty 
pound. I gave him the blunt because I saw the 
stuff was glittery. Well, I worked it, and I found 
it work rather easy, that is a fact.,—* Haw! haw! 
haw!’ roared the crowd, but with a horrible laughter, 
no placability in it—* Well, I found lots of dust, 
and I took it to the merchant, and he says it is none 
of it gold. That is my tale.‘ Have you any wit- 
nesses ?°—* I don’t know. Yes, the nigger; he saw 
it. Here Jacky, come and tell them’—Jacky was 
thrust forward, but was interrupted by McLauchlan 
as soon as he opened his mouth. The Scottish juror 
declined to receive evidence but upon oath, The 
judge allowed the objection.—‘ Swear him in then,’ 
cried a hundred voices.—‘ Swear? inquired Jacky 
innocently.— Another brutal roar of laughter followed. 
—Jacky was offended. ‘What for you laugh, you 
stupid fellows? I not a common black fellow. I 
been to Sydney and learn all the white man knows. 
Jacky will swear,’ added he.—‘Left your hand,’ 
cried McLauchlan. ‘ It is no swearing if you dinna 
ieft your hond.’—‘ Dat so stupid,’ said Jacky, lifting 
his hand peevishly. This done, he delivered his 





evidence thus:—‘ Damme, I saw dis fellow sell dirt 
to dis fellow; and, damme, I saw dis fellow find a 
good deal gold; and, damme, I heard him say dis is 
a dam good job; and den, damme, he put down his 
spade and gotosell, and directly he come back and say 
damme, I am done.’—‘A weel,’ said McLauchlan; ‘we 
jaast refuse yon lad’s evidence, the deevelish heathen.’ 
A threatening murmur.—‘Silence! Hear the de- 
fendant.’ Walker, trembling like an aspen, owned 
to having sold the claim, but denied that the dust 
was false. ‘This is what I dug out of it,’ said he, 
and he produced a small pinch of dust.—‘ Hand it to 
me,’said the judge. ‘It seems genuine.’-—‘ Put it to 
the test. Call the merchant for a witness,’ cried 
another. A party ran instantly for Levi. He re- 
fused to come. They dragged him with fearful 
menaces. ‘A test, old man! a test of gold!’ The 
old Jew cast his eyes around, took in the whole 
scene, and with a courage few of the younger ones 
would have shown, defied that wild mob. ‘TI will 
give you no test. I wash my hands of your mad 
passions and your mockeries of justice, men of 
Belial!’ A moment’s silence and wonder, a yell of 
rage, and a dozen knives in the air. The judge rose 
hastily, and in a terrible voice that governed the 
tumult for an instant said, ‘Down knives! I hang 
the first man that uses one in my court.’ And 
during the momentary pause that followed this he 
cried out, ‘ He has given me a test. Run and fetch 
me the bottle of acid on his table.—‘ Hurrah! 
Judge Lynch for ever!’ was now the cry, and ina 
minute the bottle was thrust into the judge’s hand. 
‘Young man,’ said Isaac solemnly, ‘do not pour, 
lest heaven bring your soul toas keen a test one day. 
Who are you that judge your brother?’ Judge 
Lynch trembled visibly as the reverend man rebuked 
him thus, but fearing Isaac would go further and pay 
the forfeit of his boldness, he said calmly, ‘ Friends, 
remove the old man from the court, but use respect. 
He is an aged man.’ Isaac was removed. The 
judge took the bottle and poured a drop on that 
small pinch of dust the man had last given him. No 
effect followed. ‘I pronounce this to be gold.’ 
—‘ There,’ put in M‘Lauchlan, ‘ ve see the lad was 
no deceiving you; is it his faut if a’ the gowd is no 
the same ?’°—‘ No,’ whimpered Walker, eagerly, and 
the crowd began to whisper and allow he might be 
innocent. The man standing behind the judge said 
with a cold sneer, ‘ That is the stuff he did not sell, 
now pour on the stuff he sold.’ These words brought 
back the prejudice against the prisoner, and a 
hundred voices shouted ‘Pour!’ while their eyes 
gleamed with a terrible curiosity. Judge Lynch, 
awe-struck by this terrible roar, now felt what it is 
to be a judge; he trembled and hesitated. ‘Pour!’ 
roared the crowd still louder and more fiercely. 
M‘Lauchlan read the judge’s feeling, and whimpered 
out, ‘let it fa’, lad—tlet it fa’!’—‘ If it does our knives 
fall on him and you. Pour!’ Robinson poured : 
all their fierce eyes were fixed on the experiment. 
He meant to pour a drop or two, but the man behind 
him jogged his arm and half the acid in the bottle 
fell upon Walker’s dust. A quantity of smoke rose 
from it, and the particles fizzed and bubbled under 
the terrible test. ‘Trash! a rope—no! dig a hole 
and bury him—no! fling him off the rock into the 
water.’—‘ Silence!’ roared Robinson, ‘I am the 
judge, and it is for me to pronounce the verdict..— 
‘Silence! hear Judge Lynch!’ Silence was not ob- 
tained though for full fiveminutes. ‘I condemn him to 
be exposed all day with his dust tied round his neck, 
and then drummed out of the camp.’ This verdict 
was received first with a yell of derisive laughter, then 
with a roar of rage. ‘ Down with the judge !"—‘ We 
are the judges !’—‘ To the rock with him !’—‘ Ay, to 
the rock with him.’ With this an all-over-powering 
rush was made, and Walker was carried off up the 
rock in the middle of five hundred infuriated men. 
The poor wretch cried ‘Mercy! mercy !’"—‘ Justice ! 
dog,’ was the roar in reply. The raging crowd went 
bellowing up the rock like a wave: and gained a 
natural platform forty feet above the great deep pool 
that lay dark and calm below. At the sight of it the 
poor wretch screamed to wake the dead, but the roars 
and yells of vengeance drowned his voice. ‘ Put his 
dust in his pocket,’ cried one crueller than the rest. 
Their thirst of vengeance was too hot to wait for this 
diabolical proposal, ina moment four of them had 
him by the shoulders and heels; another moment 





and the man was flung from the rock, uttering a 
terrible death-cry in the very air; then down his 
body fell like lead, and struck with a tremendous 
plunge the deep water that splashed up a moment, 
then closed and bubbled over it. From that moment 
the crowd roared no longer, but buzzed and murmured, 
and looked down upon their work half-stupidly. 
‘Hush !’—‘ What is that ?’—* It is his head !"—‘ He 
is up again !’—‘Can he swim ?—* Fling stones on 
him.’—‘ No! Let him alone, or we'll fling you a top 
of him.’-—‘ He is up, but he can’t swim. He is only 
struggling! he is down again!’ He was down, but 
only for a moment ; then he appeared again choking 
and gurgling. ‘Mercy! mercy !’°—‘ Justice, thieving 
dog!’ was the appalling answer as before. ‘Save 
me! save me! oh save me! save me!’—‘ Save 
yourself! if you are worth it!’ was the savage 
reply.” 

The above extract cannot be given without 
our again adverting to the dramatic habits of 
Mr. Reade, as influencing him when he is 
writing narrative. He falls into the fashion of 
the day—which is to prefer those ejaculations, 
broken sentences, replies and rejoinders, neat 
and regular as anvil strokes—good enough for 
actors on the stage, which are theatrical and 
not romantic. But in this fashion—one so trying 
to readers aloud, and, when employed to excess, 
so fatiguing to the solitary student—he bears 
company with Mr. Dickens, and only pays 
tribute to that desire for incessant effect, which 
is at once the strength and weakness of most 
novelists at the time present. How far the 
novel contains a re-casting of a certain drama, 
‘Gold,’ by Mr. Reade, which appeared some 
seasons ago at Drury Lane, we cannot state. 
The drama died. ‘The tale, as it stands, de- 
serves, and we think it will have, readers by 
the thousand; because it is not merely a work 
of talent and artifice, but because something of 
earnest conviction and something of genius have 
gone to its production. 





AMERICAN BOOKS, 


Zoé ; or, the Quadroon’s Triumph: a Tale for 
the Times. By Mrs. Elizabeth D. Liviemore. 
(Cincinnati, Truman & Spotford; London, Low 
& Co.)—We have groaned in spirit over this 
“triumph.” If American authors of a certain class 
would only study “‘ plainness of speech,” it would 
improve their books and be a blessing to their 
readers, ‘Zoé’ is the social history of a young 
lady, the child of two emancipated slaves, who 
send her to Europe to be educated in polite society, 
which must have been greatly astonished at the 
phenomenon she became. She returns home, and 
is not ‘‘ appreciated” in the society of the place,— 
she writes a tale and conducts herself in all respects 
like a young woman who has a “mission.” She 
dies, however, when she is twenty ; and the fol- 
lowing is a specimen of her last act :—‘‘‘ Hilda, 
my brave, my beautiful and true ! who hadst faith 
in thy friend when it was lost to herself. I have 
no need to tell of my heart's best love for my own. 
To thee I commit my most precious and sacred 
trust. Take this scroll, and let it be a legacy to 
my poor people in the country of your adoption, 
who, like Tantalus,’ &c. &c. Hilda arose, seized 
the MS. which lay upon the table, and holding it 
aloft in the enthusiasm of the moment, with the 
glance of a Skald and the gesture of a Norny, ex- 
claimed ” ——; we spare our readers the remain- 
der. Zoé dies:—‘‘The sun was just setting in a 
sea of glory: he slowly disappeared below the 
horizon. * * There was a hush in the room, while 
all looked to the pageant, which seemed to be a 
fitting accompaniment to the Quadroon’s Triumph.” 


The Good Time Coming. By T.S. Arthur. (Hodg- 
son.)—This is a good and useful story, but told in 
a style of mawkish sentimentalism, which would 
always be in bad taste; but it has also gone by as 
completely as the shepherd and shepherdess figures 
of speech in which our great-grandmothers—all 
hoops and whalebone—especially delighted. The 
moral of ‘The Good Time” is very well brought 
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out; and, in spite of the style, the story deserves 
to be read. 

The Old Homestead. By Mrs. Anne Steevens. 
(Low & Co.)—Mrs. Steevens—whom our readers 
may recollect better as the authoress of ‘ Fashion 
and Famine’—keeps clear, in the present story, of 
all improprieties, social or domestic; but we regret 
to say that her novel flags dreadfully, and its heavy 
virtue does not reward the reader for his pains. 
Mrs. Steevens loads, and overloads, her style with 
coloured epithets, which produce a singularly 
cloying effect. The story is as unreal and impro- 
bable as any romance that ever was confined in 
boards. The policeman is made to speak like a 
Roman stoic,—the little girl, whom he adopts out 
of the street, and who has had no training, except 
being half-killed and three-parts starved by a 
drunken mother, goes through this world like a 
recording angel, — whilst Isabella Chester, the 
policeman’s daughter, is not only the most beautiful 
creature the sun ever saw in all his experience, but 
she is also the most high-minded. She registers 
an oath never to marry the man she loves, because 
his father did her father wrong when she was a 
child. The solution of the difficulty consists in the 
traditional family fable of children exchanged in 
the cradle; so the young lady discovers in time 
that it was not iis father at all who injured her 
father, and after great laceration of the finest sen- 
sibilities, the reader is allowed to dry his eyes and 
assist at a handsome complement of marriages, all 
of them warranted to last happy to the end of life. 
The story is stupid and absurd; but, by way of 
compensation, the descriptions of scenery, emotion, 
and upholstery are as fine as words and epithets 
can make them. 


Wolfsden: an Authentic Account of Things 
there and thereunto pertaining, as they are and have 
been. By J. B. (Boston, Phillips; London, Low 
& Co.) —If J. B. would eschew fantastic fine 
writing, he could write a pleasant story of Ame- 
rican life, with the true flavour of out-door country 
life about it. In spite of its affectation, ‘ Wolfsden’ 
has much that is very interesting; but it is spoiled 
by conceit. Take the following introduction to 
the history of asmall village in a quiet nook among 
the mountains of Maine :—‘ Midnight has passed : 
morning dawns. The fading stars twinkle idly in 
their blue depths,—the fringed clouds glow in the 
Eastern sky like the bright wings of Apollo’s 
steeds ascending their star-paved way. The god 
of day, of the golden harp and silver bow appears. 
His swift arrows pierce,” &c. &c.,—and so on for 
two pages of small print. Whenever the author 
leaves village life to describe the life and manners 
of cities, his book becomes absurd, and resembles 
nothing in this world. 


Wau-Bun ; or, Early Days in the North-West. 
By Mrs. John H. Kinzie, of Chicago. (Chicago, 
Cooke & Co.; London, Low & Co.)—‘ Wau-Bun’ is 
one of the pleasantest books we have read for a long 
time. The history of prairie life and Indians, and 
the first footsteps of white men in those regions, 
must always have a strange fascination for the 
denizens of an old civilization. Every day the Red 
Men are fading from our view and becoming a tra- 
dition, like those mysterious races that passed from 
the world in long past-ages. ‘Wau-Bun’ is the 
record of the journey of Col. Kinzie and his wife 
from Detroit to Chicago, of which he was the first 
governor. Chicago now is a large town, and its 
growth is remarkable, even in the history of Ame- 
rican settlements. The first house built in Chicago 
was in 1830. It has now two or three daily news- 
papers. The adventures of travel by land and 
water are like a fresh chapter in the ‘ Last of the 
Mohicans’ and the history of Leatherstocking. 
The details of the Sauk War are painfully exciting; 
whilst the record of the journey from Green Bay 
to Fort Winnebego on horseback is charming, 
from the grace and spirit with which it is narrated. 
Mrs. Kinzie was the first woman who ever made 
the journey. The book is written in a perfectly 
simple unpretending style; but with a keen per- 
ception of humour and a genuine love of adventure 
which make it very fascinating to read, 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

The Secrets of French Cookery—{Les Secrets, &c.]. 
Illustrated with Forty-four Wood Engravings. 
By A. Gogué. (Paris, Hachette & Co.)—Gastro- 
nomic Alciphrons desirous of knowing how it is 
that Frenchmen dine, whereas Britons but devour, 
—how from an old glove, picked up on the Boule- 
vards, a Soyer shall make a ragout, such as a Mrs, 
Glasse shall fail to work up when she has caught 
the plumpest of conceivable partridges as starting 
material, — will naturally feel tempted by M. 
Gogué’s title, promising them a full exposure, 
with forty-five cuts, of the mysteries of the oven, 
hot-plate, gas.stove, pot-au-few—of all those magical 
crucibles, cauldrons, and frying-pans, — whence 
come quail-creams, fanchonettes, novel épigrammes 
devised to do honour to the hero of Kars, or 
Nightingale soups, which are to be set before the 
saintly Lady of Sevastopol and Scutari the first 
time she sits down to a state repast on this side of 
the French lake. M. Gogué’s vestibule, through 
which the seeker enters the cavern of culinary 
treasure, is somewhat needlessly disproportioned. 
We are not satisfied to intrust the taste of the 
decoration of our dining-room, the number of in- 
vitations we see good to issue, &c. &c., to the 
regulation of his receipts. The chapter on “‘ the 
Art of Carving,” too, is a showy superfluity, use- 
less insomuch as no one was ever made dextrous 
by the study of diagrams. Driving tandem, 
dancing, fencing, billiard-playing come by Nature, 
at least as much as “ reading and writing,”—so do 
elegance and justice in the dissection and dissemi- 
nation of victuals. Now, moreover, when the 
vicarious (or Russian) fashion of having the dinner 
carved at the side-table is rapidly spreading, to the 
comfort of nervous hosts who find the haunch in 
the way of the anecdote, and who are seduced by 
the lady on the right into forgetting that the soup 
may be growing cold, the dissertation in question 
becomes doubly useless. The above symphonies 
and spaces allowed for, M. Gogué’s manual seems 
alike instructive, cheap, and so richly packed with 
precepts and receipts, that before the most hungry 
or earnest-minded student could test one half of 
them it is probable that the hand-book may have 
come to its fifth edition. 

The Principles of Political Economy applied to 
the Condition, the Resources, and the Institutions of 
the American People. By Francis Bowen. (Low 
& Co.)—Prof. Bowen’s work consists of a special 
adaptation of the principles of economical science 
to the wants and resources of the American people. 
The political economy of England, he remarks, is 
even more peculiar than her civil polity and social 
organization ; it is insular, positive, characteristic, 
and, in many respects, inapplicable to America. 
The Professor doubts whether Adam Smith, were 
he living in our days, would be an uncompromising 
free-trader. This, as might be expected, indicates 
the central point of his doctrine,—which is, that, 
though the affinities of language may, as by a 
rutural process, place American students under 
the influence of English masters, the prevailing 
English theories, besides being in many respects 
unsound, are generally unfit for application in 
America. After a minute analysis, including the 
ordinary topics of a course on political economy— 
the nature and laws of wealth, values, capital, 
population, rent, wages, profit, money, precious 
metals, credit, paper, currencies, banks, commercial 
crises, taxes and duties,—Prof. Bowen perorates 
by a comparison between the social state of Great 
Britain and the social state of America. In Eng- 
land, he affirms, private enterprise is chilled and 
deadened by the law; the labouring classes are 
sullen, reckless, and debased; frightful extremes 
of poverty and opulence are produced,—such con- 
trasts being more frequent in England and Ireland 
than in any other part of the world; the destitution 
and distress of the majority increase even more 
rapidly than the riches of the prosperous minority; 
almshouses and gaols multiply as fast as palaces 
and mansions ; a pauper class oppresses all other 
classes :—and all this because England will have 
an aristocracy. It is easy, of course, to imagine 
the other half of the parallel, which refers to the 
condition of the United States. Whatever may be 





1 thought of Prof. Bowen’s opinion on this subject, 


or even of his economical doctrines in the abstract, 
his work deserves to be read and studied, as an 
exposition of principles that now operate upon 
the social and industrial progress of twenty-seven 
millions of people in the western hemisphere. 


Jaufry the Knight and the Faiv Brunissende: a 
Tale of the Times of King Arthur. Translated 
from the French version of Mary Lafon by Alfred 
Elwes ; illustrated with Twenty Engravings by G. 
Doré. (Addey & Co.)—The lover of romance 
may be safely commended to this handsome volume 
with its picturesque illustrations, if he has not 
already adventured among the “‘ letters blake” of 
the original manuscript :—nay, if he have, he will 
receive pleasure from the lyrical ingenuity and 
neatness thrown by Mr. Elwes into his version, 
which keeps a course midway between verse and 
prose, happily adapted to a legend leading us 
through ancient lands of enchantment. Having 
thus characterized the style of the version, we may 
stop—because adventure-tales, such as ‘Jaufry and 
Brunissende’ are not to be sketched as concisely 
as the plot of a neat modern novel ; and because, 
once did we enter the charmed maze, there would 
be no issue thence till we had threaded every 
turning and winding. The book is a capital com- 
panion for a Midsummer-day’s dream, and should 
find readers among all who love poetry. 


Table of Quarter Squares. By 8S. L, Laundy, 
A.I.A. (Layton.)—The letters at the end of the 
author’s name signify Associate of the Institute of 
Actuaries. We would rather they were A.A.I.; 
for, as they stand, they represent an invalid syllo- 
gism with a universal conclusion drawn from a 
particular premise. A logician cannot bear the 
sight of them. Quarter squares are a contrivance 
for expediting multiplication more convenient in 
some respects than logarithms. Without explain- 
ing them, we will just show the ordinary reader 
that the simpler uses of this table are quite within 
his reach. Suppose it required to multiply 46297 
by 38493. Take the sum of these two numbers, 
84790, and their difference, 7804. Look out 
84790 and 7804 in the table: opposite to them we 
find 1797336025 and 15225604. Subtract the 
second from the first, and we have 1782110421, 
the product required. If we had (and would we 
had!) the decimal coinage, this would be all the 
work required in the following question: how 
much do 46297 yards cost at 38 pounds 4 florins 
9 cents 3 mils per yard; answer 1782110 pounds, 
4 florins, 2 cents, 1 mil. We cannot, of course, 
vouch for the accuracy of tables; but Mr. Laundy’s 
preface and explanations give every presumption 
of his being fully master of hissubject. The tables 
are beautifully printed. To exercise the reader’s 
ingenuity we will just put down a table of quarter 
squares up to 20 times 20, that he may find out 
the construction :— 


1 0; 1 30 | 2 NO} 31 240 
2 1] 12 36 | 22 191 | 32 256 
8S 2 | 13 42 | 23 132 | 33 972 
4 4] 14 49 | 24 Mt | 34 289 
5 6 | 15 56 | 25 186 | 25 206 
6 9 | 16 64 | 25 169 | 36 324 
7 12 | 17 72 | 27 182 | 37 342 
8 16 | 18 81 | 28 196 | 38 361 
9 20 | 19 29 210 | 39 380 

10 25 | 20 100 | 30 225 | 40 400 


Thus, what is 17 times 19: sum 36, difference 2 ; 
say 324 and 1; difference 323, the product re- 
quired. 

Formule of Navigation and Nautical Astronomy. 
By Capt. Shadwell, R.N. (Potter.)—There are 
twelve cards in a case, on which the formule are 
laid down in a working form. There are thirty 
processes, under twelve heads; and all the chief 
problems seem to be included. 

An Introduction to the Use of the Mouth-Blow- 
pipe. By Dr. Theodore Scheerer ; translated and 
compiled by H. J. Blanford. (Williams & Nor- 
gate.)—This is a small practical manual on the 
Mouth-Blowpipe, showing how the instrument 
should be used, and also giving the structure and 
character of various minerals subjeeted to its in- 
fluence. The translator states that he has care- 
fully verified every statement ; and where autho- 
rities were deficient, that he has supplied the 
necessary details from personal experiment. 
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Memoirs of the Geological Survey of Great Britain. 
—Mineral Statistics of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland for 1855. By R. Hunt. (Pub- 
lished by H.M. Treasury.)—The kind and liberal 
manner in which the various metal manufacturers 
and mineral proprietors have furnished returns of 
the produce of their works and mines to the Mining 
Record Office, renders this publication a highly 
valuable statistical document. We are now enabled 
to arrive at just conclusions respecting our indus- 
trial mineral resources, which have been heretofore 
very imperfectly known. Mr. Hunt is to be com- 
mended for the clear manner in which he has tabu- 
lated the voluminous statistical returns placed at 
his disposal. 

Memoirs of the Geological Survey of Great Britain 
and of the Museum of Practical Geology. Part I. 
The Iron Oves of Great Britain. (Longman & Co.) 
—This publication is devoted to the results of an 
inquiry into the composition of the iron ores of the 
North and North-Midland counties of England. 
The quantity of iron produced in these districts 
may be estimated by the following table, showing 
the number of furnaces now in operation :— 














Number of | Furnaces in 
Furnaces. Blast. 
Northumberland and Durham . .| 63 50 
Yorkshire ........2- 00 ccccccce 55 46 
Derbyshire... .....-sseeeeee eee 34 26 
Cumberland | 3 2 
Lancashire........+. ceccecoece 3 1 
ee 158 125 





These smelting furnaces alone, irrespective of the 
mines, mills and forges with which they are con- 
nected, represent, in erections and plant alone, a 
sum of half a million sterling. The vast practical 
importance attending a proper scientific know- 
ledge of the chemical constitution of the various 
iron ores in England is a sufficient reeommenda- 
tion of the present publication. The analyses 
appear to have been conducted with great care, 
and are published in extenso, with the names of the 
analyzers. 


Rules and Reasons; ov, Suggestions for the better 
Regulation of Laws between Masters and Servants. 
(Brighton, Verrall.)—This pamphlet is put forth 
by a writer ill at ease as to the present state of 
English relations betwixt master and domestic 
servant, who desires to see coercive laws esta- 
blished to render the compact more stringent as 
regards the subordinate party. ‘‘Weshould make 
them better and happier,” is the argument, ‘if 
we held them with a tighter rein.” For this end 
the establishment of domestic missionaries to 
preach duty is recommended; and our law-givers 
are prayed to give ‘‘us the power of punishing all 
sorts of scandal and slander, all sorts of extra- 
vagance and waste (in plain words, robbery.)” 
“*T say,” continues the pamphleteer, warming with 
his subject, ‘‘ these refractory beings want severer 
management; they require, like children, to see the 
rod occasionally to keep them to their duty; there 
is such a tendency to evilin human nature generally, 
but in this class of persons particularly,” &c.—Is it 
necessary to go further !—Is it worth while, on the 
argument of ebullitions of temper such as the 
above, to examine how far modern habits in the 
parlour have led to the anarchy and unsettlement 
below stairs, 

The Rev. John Cairns, A.M., has published 
The Scottish Philosophy: a Vindication and Reply, 
directed against Prof. Ferrier’s pretensions to the 
Edinburgh Chair of Logic.—Another topic of 
disputed science is investigated, anonymously, in 
Considerations on the Established Doctrine of the 
Moon’s Rotation, the Sidereal Day, and the Sidereal 
Month. The writer sails ‘‘stem on” against “the 
astronomers.” —M. Henri Didier, in a chapter 
extracted from a larger work, and published at 
Geneva, presents a series of speculations On the 
Power of Reason.—With these miscellanies may 
be enumerated Mr. Thomas Wright’s interesting 
paper, read before the Historic Society of Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire, On the Ethnology of South 
Britain at the Period of the Extinction of the Roman 
Government in the Island,—Mr. P. H. Harding’s 
Tabular Exercises in Elementary Arithmetic,—and 
Stories about Stars and Star-Gazers, by Mary Doig, 





roughly illustrated by C. E. Johnson.—Two poli- 
tical tracts may be appended :—A History of the 
Parliamentary Representation of Preston during 
the Last Hundred Years, by William Dobson,—and 
The Map of Italy, by A. B. Cochrane. 

We need only mention, for the information of 
the special readers addressed, Mr. F. H. Robinson’s 
Account of the Land Revenue of British India,— 
The World’s Highway, an essay reprinted from the 
‘Calcutta Review’ on a scheme fur connecting 
Great Britain and India by a railway along the 
line of the Euphrates,—Principles of Railway 
Construction analyzed in Reference to their Financial 
Effects on Shareholders, and on British and Indian 
Interests, by Lieut.-Col. J. P. Kennedy,—a sketch 
of The Introduction and Progress of the Screw Pro- 
peller, with statistical tables showing the compara- 
tive economy of the paddle and the screw, and a 
memoir of the inventor, Mr. Francis Pettit Smith, 
—Thames Reform: a New Plan for the Drainage of 
the Metropolis, by Sir William Worsley, Bart., who 
proposes, by diverting the course of the river, to 
convert some of the metropolitan bridges into 
railway crossings,—and an elaborate Earth-Work 
Table, by Joseph Louis Galliot, of Castleblayney. 
—Mr. W. Pare, F.S.S., has printed a paper on 
Equitable Commerce, as practised in the Equity 
Villages of North America,—Dr. J. Robb An 
Outline of the Course of Improvement of Agriculture 
in New Brunswick,—Mr. T, H. Baylis An Answer 
to the attack of a newspaper on a particular 
assurance office,—and Mr. J. Robertson an essay 
On the Defects with reference to the Plan of Con- 
struction of most of our Hospitals for the Sick and 
Wounded.—In connexion with this may be men- 
tioned The Report for 1856 of the Home for 
Gentlewomen in Reduced Circumstances. — Lieut.- 
Col. F. Eardley Wilmott’s treatise on Preliminary 
Education for the Profession of Arms,—and A Few 
Kind Words and Practical Hints to Young Soldiers, 
may be classed together.—It is scarcely necessary 
to put on record the Letter to the Lord Chief Justice 
Campbell, attributed to the Rev. Thomas Palmer. 
—On Art-matters we have three pamphlets :— 
Trafalgar Square the Best Site for the National 
Gallery, reprinted from the ‘ Protest and Counter- 
Statement,’—The Site, the Royal Academy, and 
the Times,—and Marks and Re-marks for the Cata- 
logue of the Exhibition of the Royal Academy, a 
caricature of criticism. 
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TWENTY-SIXTH MEETING OF THE BRITISH ASSO- 
CIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 


CHELTENHAM, AUGUST 6. 


UNDER a summer sun, Italian more than English 
in its warmth, the Members of the British Asso- 
ciation gathered this morning at Cheltenham to 
commence their Twenty-sixth Annual Session. 
The beauty of the town and neighbourhood and 
the magnificent weather have not failed to draw 








together a large company, though the scientific 
attractions are not expected to receive any increase 
from such temporary excitement as they gained 
during the War from the discussion of questions 
bearing more or less of political interest. As 
usual with the Association, the first business 
of the day consisted in an arrangement of the 
order to be observed during the week and of the 
list of Officers for the several Sections, 


GENERAL COMMITTEE. 


The General Committee of the Association met 
in the Hall of the College, Prof. DavBEny in the 
chair.—The Assistant General Secretary, Prof. 
PHILLIPS, read the minutes of the last General 
Meeting of the Committee, and the Report of the 
Council. 


The Report of the Kew Committee was next 
read, as follows :— 


Report of the Kew Committee, presented to the Council 
of the British Association, August 6, 1856. 

The Committee beg to submit the following Report of 
their proceedings since the Meeting of the British Associa- 
tion at Glasgow :—The instruments and apparatus sent by 
the Committee to the Paris Exhibition were returned to the 
Observatory in December last. The total expense incurred 
by the Committee in connexion with the Exhibition 
amounted to 202/. 7s. 1ld., exceeding by 62/.7s.1ld. the 
sum of 1401. granted by the Board of Trade. This balance 
has since been repaid by the Board. 

At the last Meeting of the Association, your Committee 
presented a Special Report relative to their application to 
Her Majesty’s Government for the use of two acres of land 
contiguous to the Observatory, and the lighting of the 
building with gas,—such applications having been made 
in consequence of the recommendation of the General 
Committee at the Liverpool Meeting. The Association is 
still compelled to pay the high rent of ten guineas per acre 
for the land. The Committee fully expected that this year 
they should have been enabled to report that the expense 
of lighting the Observatory with gas would have been 
defrayed by the Government. The President of the Board 
of Works at first intimated to the Committee that the 
subject would receive consideration, and subsequently tha 
he would consider the propriety of including the t 
in the estimates for the present year. On further applica- 
tion, however, this has been refused. A copy of the cor- 
respondence is annexed to this Report. Your Committee 
have, however, the gratification of reporting, that ona repre- 
sentation of the circumstances being submitted by the 
Council of the A iation to the President and Council of 
the Royal Society, the sum of 250/. from the Wollaston 
Fund was immediately placed at the disposal of the Com- 
mittee, in order that no further delay from the want of 
funds should take place in effecting the long-desired object. 
Much as the Committee may regret the refusal of the Board 
of Works to grant their request, they gladly avail them- 
selves of this opportunity to express to Lord Wrottesley 
and the Council of the Royal Society their thanks for the 
prompt manner in which the intimation was made to them. 
that the money had been voted. It affords another proof 
how ready the Royal Society has ever been to forward and 
assist scientific investigations. 

Mr. De la Rue has made a preliminary examination of one. 
of the Huygenian object-glasses, namely, that of 122 feet 
focal length, and, so far as he has hitherto been enabled to 
judge, it would appear that this object-glass defines with 
tolerable precision; but he is not yet able to say whether it. 
will be desirable to go to the expense of erecting the tower 
for celestial observations. 

A paper by Mr. Welsh, descriptive of the Kew Standard 
Barometer, and of the apparatus and processes employed 
in the verification of barometers, has been communicated 
to the Royal Society by the chairman, and is now being 
printed in the 7vansactions of the Society. The following 
statement shows the number of meteorological instruments 
which have been verified at Kew during the past year :— 


Thermo- Baro- Hydro- 
For the Admiralty and Board meters. meters. meters, 
of Trade . ° . e ° 260 90 100 
For the Portuguese Government 12 
For Opticians and others . ° 170 33 


Total . ° 530 137 100 

On February 5, the Committee resolved,—‘‘ That, in 
consideration of the number of barometers already verified 
at Kew having been sufficient to defray the preliminary 
expense of apparatus, the charge for verification shall in 
future be reduced to 5s. each instrument.” Arrangements 
have been made with Messrs, Adie, Casella, and Negretti & 
Zambra, to have on hand a constant supply of verified 
marine meteorological instruments, and the public may be 
supplied through any respectable optician in London or the- 
country at the following prices :—For a marine barometer, 
4l. 4s.; for a set of six thermometers, 2/. 2s. 

Since the last Report, the Committee have disposed of: 
sixty standard thermometers, graduated at the Observatory. 
Of these, fourteen have been made for Mr. Hopkins, to be 
employed in his experiments on the effect of pressure upon 
the melting-points of solids. The charge on account of the 
graduation and distribution of these thermometers is ar- 
ranged with the Government Grant Committee of the 
Royal Society, and consequently does not appear in the 
financial accounts of the Kew Committee. 

A self-recording anemometer, for measuring the velocity 
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of the wind onthe plan of Dr. Robinson, has been completed 
at the Observatory by Mr. Beckley: it is erected upon the 
dome, and has been in regular operation since the Ist of 
January. Its performance is most satisfactory, the delicacy 
of its indications being so great, that during the last six 
months the whole period of “calm,” as shown by the 
registrations, has been only four hours. It has not yet been 
possible to erect an apparatus for registering the direction 
of the wind, on account of difficulties arising from the 
anticipated use of the dome for the solar photographic tele- 
scope. The direction of the wind has, however, been ob- 
served five times daily from an ordinary vane. Mr. Beckley 
has since submitted to the Committee a model of a new 
arrangement for a self-recording anemometer, in which the 
registration of both the direction and velocity of the wind 
{and also the fall of rain if desired) is obtained upon a 
single sheet of paper. This arrangement is much more 
compact in its design and less costly in construction than 
any other with which the Committee are acquainted. Mr. 
Beckley’s model will be exhibited, and a description of it 
communicated to this Meeting. 

A series of monthly determinations of the absolute hori- 
zontal force and of the magnetic dip were commenced in 
January, with instruments provided by General Sabine 
from his department at Woolwich. Some difficulties have 
been experienced by Mr. Welsh in the observations of the 
absolute horizontal force, owing to imperfections in the 
usual mode of suspension of the magnets during the obser- 
vations of vibration. These difficulties he hopes soon to 
overcome by employing reversible collimator magnets, and 
by an improved mode of suspension. 

A convenient apparatus has been constructed at the Ob- 
servatory for the determination of the effect of temperature 
on magnets: with this apparatus the temperature co-effi- 
cients of the magnets employed at the Toronto Observatory 
have been obtained. The scale of the unifilar, and the di- 
mensions and weights of the inertia rings employed at the 
same Observatory, have been determined with reference to 
the Kew standards of length and weight. 

Two dip circles, one for M. Hansteen of Christiania, and 
the other for Dr. Pegado of the Meteorological Observatory 
of Lisbon, have been examined and compared with the Kew 
instrument before being sent to those gentlemen. A 30-inch 
transit instrument, lent by General Sabine’s department, 
has been erected in the south window of the old transit 
room. A clock by Shelton, the property of the Royal 
Society, is used with it. 

Owing to alterations required in the dome in order to 
adapt it to the use of the solar photographic telescope, it 
has been necessary to remove the large electrical apparatus 
of Mr, Ronalds. An apparatus of smaller size, but on the 
same plan, has been erected on the side of the dome, by 
which atmospheric electrical phenomena can be determined 
‘in the same manner as heretofore. A new vane has also 
been constructed, having an indicating dial within the 
dome. 

Dr. Halleur, who had for about six months assisted Mr. 
‘Welsh in the Observatory, having been appointed to a pro- 
fessorship in the New College of Engineering at Calcutta, 
left the Observatory in September last. 

In February, the Committee, on the recommendation of 
Prof. J. D. Forbes, engaged Mr. Balfour Stewart, of the 
Edinburgh University, as Assistant Observer, at a yearly 
salary of 80/., with residence in the Observatory. Mr, 
Stewart commenced his duties on March 1. The Committee 
regret having to report that the Observatory will shortly 
lose the services of this gentleman, who has recently been 
appointed an assistant to Prof. Forbes: he will leave the 
Observatory on October 1, previous to which the Committee 
hope to be able to appoint a successor. The Committee 
refer with pleasure to an ingenious thermometer devised 
by Mr. Stewart, in which advantage has been taken of the 
difference of capillary force and friction in two tubes of 
different capacity connected with the same bulb, to mea- 
sure the sum of the fluctuations of temperature. The in- 
strument has been made at the expense of the Committee ; 
a description of it has been communicated by Mr. Stewart 
to the Royal Society, and is printed in its ‘ Proceedings.’ 

Mr. Welsh reports most favourably as to the general 
attention evinced by Mr. Beckley and Mr. Macgrath in the 
discharge of their respective duties. Mr. Beckley’s talent 
as a mechanical engineer renders his services of great value 
in an establishment where instances constantly occur of 
work requiring the highest skill, being promptly and cor- 
rectly executed: the assiduity of Mr. Macgrath has been 
such as to merit the entire approbation of Mr. Welsh. 

Your Committee cannot close this Report without again 
recording their high opinion of the unremitting care and 
attention, as well as of the ability which has ever been dis- 
played by Mr. Welsh, as the Superintendent of the Obser- 
vatory; during the past year he was compelled for upwards 
of six weeks to be in Paris, in order to arrange the delivery 
of the valuable scientific apparatus forwarded at the request 
of Her Majesty’s Government by the Committee to the 
Paris Exhibition; but his arrangements were such, that 
the general business of the Observatory was not in any way 
Suspended during his absence. 

Your Committee have finally to report, that the total 
expenses of the Observatory during the past year amount 
to 5571. 1s. 9d. In consequence of the Committee having 
received during the year the sum of 221/. 7s. 8d. for the 
verification of meteorological instruments, they have in 
hand a balance amounting to 260/. 4s. Gd.; they do not con- 
sider it therefore necessary to apply to the Association for 
a larger sum than 3501, to enable them to meet the ex- 
penses of the ensuing year. 


By order of the Committee, 
22nd July, 1856. Joun P. Gassiot, Chairman. 
Accounts of the Kew Committee of the British Association, 
Srom Sept. 12, 1855, till Aug. 6, 1856, 
REcEIPTS. 
Balance from last account .. és 
Received from the General Treasurer 


£. #.@ 
9 1 7 
os 500 0 0 





Received for the verification of Instruments— 
From the Board of Trade .. £113 10 0 
From the Admiralty oe 7010 0 
From Opticians and others .. 287 8 


—— 221 7 8 
From Lord Wrottesley for Thermometer-stand 


scientific institutions not incorporated in appointing new 
trustees of their property, when vacancies occur ; and, 
secondly, we were requested by your Council in January 
last to support an application to Parliament, in reference 
to lighting Kew Observatory with gas, when made by the 
Chief Commissioner of Woods. The first subject above 
adverted to has been considered by us, and we shall resume 








and three Thermometers ee oe 415 0 
£832 4 3 
PAYMENTS. 
Salaries, &e.— ££. & & 
Te Mr. Welsh, one year, ending Aug. 27 + 175 0 0 
Ditto, allowed for petty travelling expenses 10 0 0 
Mr. J. V. Macgrath, one year, ending Aug. 14 45 0 0 
Mr. B. Stewart, half-year, ending Sept. 1 40 0 0 
Mr. Beckley, 47 weeks, ending Aug. 4 .. 82 5 0 
Ditto, Gratuity os - eo 100 0 
Apparatus, Materials, Tools, &c. aia 8015 3 
Ditto for Sundries furnished for Lord Wrottesley 1415 0 
House Expense’; Coals, Chandlery, &c. .. 4119 0} 
Mr. Ronalds, for Furniture supplied at his ex- 
pense in 1852 oe we ee - 800 
Carpenter, Painter and Smithwork ee 16 5 8} 
Printing, Stationery, Books, Postage .. 21 310 
Porterage and petty expenses .. oe 5 15 11 
Rent of Land, one year, ending Oct. 10, 1856 .. 21 0 0 
Balance in hand ee oe ee 260 4 6 
£832 4 3 





Mr. Taytor, the General Treasurer, read the 
Treasurer’s Report, which was received and 
adopted.— 

THE GENERAL TREASURER’S ACCOUNT, 


From the 12th of September 1855 (at Glasgow) to the 6th 
of August 1856 (at Cheltenham). 





RECEIPTS. £. «dd. 
To Balance brought on from last Account oo Sy 2 Ss 
Life Compositions at Glasgow and since o> 359 0 0 
Annual Subscriptions ditto ditto ee -. 422 0 0 
Associates’ Tickets at ditto .. ar e- 1,094 0 0 
Ladies’ Tickets ditto oe ee «- 543 0 0 
Composition for future Publications ee « 800 





Dividends on Stock (12 months) oe oe 161 il 0 
Received proceeds of sale of 7692. 10s. 3 per-cent. | 
Consols. ae <a af oe ob 2 
From Sale of Publications .. Pr oe 14115 9 

£4,276 110 





PAYMENTS. 

By paid Expenses of Glasgow Meeting, sundry £. s. d. 
Printing, Advertising, and Incidental Pay- 
ments by General Treasurer and Local Trea- 


surers sie os <3 ee oe -. 449 6 7 
Printing Report of the 24th Meeting, En- 
graving, &c. -« 207 20: 3 


Engraving, &c. for Report of the 25th Meeting 26 0 0 
Salaries (12 months) oe $2 és -- 3:0 0 0 
Purchase of 2,2697. 10s. 3 per-cent. Consols. 2,000 0 0 
Maintaining the Establishment of Kew Obser- | 
vatory, viz. 
Balance of Grant 1854 .. oe 05 
Grant 1855 oe 


0 0 

oe 500 0 0 | 
575 0 0} 
100 0 0 





Ornithological Synonyms 


Dredging and Dredging Forms .. sib 913 9 
Chemical Action of Light ee oe oo 2 0 
Periodical Phenomena oe oe ee 10 0 0 
Strength of Iron Plates oe . os 22 @ © 
Propagation of Salmon ee ee ee 10 0 0 
Balance at Bankers eis o. £192 5 5 
Ditto in the hands of the General | 
Treasurer and Local Treasurers.. 15 16 11 
—_——— 208 2 4 





£4,276 110| 
The Rev. Mr. Waker read the Report of the | 
Parliamentary Committee.— 


Report of the Parliamentary Committee. 

The Parliamentary Committee have the honour to report 
as follows :—We have the pleasure of announcing that one 
very important subject to which our labours have been 
directed has been materially advanced since the date of our 
last Report; we allude to the juxtaposition of the Scientific 
Societies of London in a convenient and central locality. The 
main building at Burlington House has been placed by the 
Government at the disposal of the Royal Society, on the 
understanding that they accommodate the Linnean and 
Chemical Societies with rooms therein ; and the West Wing 
will be converted into a capacious Hall, which is to be 
oceupied by the Royal Society at all times when it is not 
required for the examinations and public meetings of the 
University of London. We trust that the period is not far 
distant in which permanent accommodation will be afforded 
to all the principal Scientific Societies in buildings to be 
erected near the same site, and in pursuance of some 
general plan. Your Committee, however, anticipate most 
important advantages to Science from the present partial 
adoption by the Government of the principle of juxta- 
position; and our Chairman has in his Address to the 
Royal Society on the occasion of their last anniversary, 
alluded to the benefits likely to accrue from this salutary 
measure. In the same Address also will be found a sum- 
mary of our labours since our complete organization in 
1851, a perusal of which will show to what extent the 
proceedings of our Committee have justified the anticipa- 
tions of those who promoted its formation. 

During the past year two subjects have been referred to 
us, Viz.:—Ist, The question of the expenses incurred by 





its di when an opportunity offers for remedying 
the evil. With respect to the second, we must refer to the 
Report of the Kew Committee for an explanation of the 
reasons which have made it impossible for us to render that 
species of assistance, which was contemplated at the time 
when the reference was made to us. 

The most important subject of our last Report, viz. the 
question ‘*‘ Whether any measures could be adopted by the 
Government or Parliament that would improve the position 
of science or its cultivators?” has since its discussion at 
Glasgow been again considered by us; and during the last 
session of Parliament it was brought before the House of 
Commons by Mr. Heywood, as an individual Member of the 
House, and not as representing your Committee. The dis- 
cussion of our Report by the Committee of Recommenda- 
tions at Glasgow in September last, the result of the debate 
which took place in the House of C on the i 
last referred to, and quent c¢ ications with 
Members of the Legislature, have combined to convince us, 
—lst, That men of science have as yet formed no definite 
opinion on the important question raised in the Report ; 
and, 2ndly, that until such a result be attained, it is impro- 
bable that any important improvement will be effected in 
the position of science or its cultivators either through the 
agency of the Government or Parliament. It is desirable, 
therefore, that some measures should be adopted, which 
may be instrumental in inducing scientific men generally to 
apply their minds to the consideration of these questions, 
and to agree upon some definite proposals :—we therefore 
recommend that the subject should be again brought before 
the Committee of Recommendations. Meanwhile the Gene- 
ral Committee will be gratified on learning that the import- 
ance of the question has been recognized by the Council of 
the Royal Society, who have referred its consideration to 
the Government Grant Committee. That Committee have 
appointed a Sub-Committee, consisting of the President 
and officers of the Royal Society and seven other Members, 
who will meet on the 7th of October, for the purpose of 
discussing the subject prior to the re-assembling of the 
Society after the recess. 

Your Committee recommend for the consideration of the 
General Committee, whether it would be expedient to relax 
the rule by which vacancies in our Committee must be 
filled up exclusively from Members of the British Associa- 
tion, so far as to admit Members of either House of Parlia- 








| ment, who have advanced the interests of science. 


Your Committee also recommend that two vacancies in 
our body, caused by the non-attendance of the Earl Cath- 
cart and Sir J. V. B. Johnstone, Bart., during two consecu- 
tive years, be filled by the election of the Earl of Burlington, 


| and Lord Stanley, Member of Parliament for King’s Lynn. 


25th July, 1856. Wrottes_ey, Chairman. 
The Earl of Burlington and Lord Stanley were 


| elected to fill vacancies in the Committee caused 


by the deaths of Lord Cathcart and Sir John 
Johnstone.—Prof. Putters moved the appoint- 
ment of the Officers of Sections—the lists being as 
yet extremely incomplete; we shall give these 
lists, corrected to the last moment, at the head of 
our reports of Sections. 

On the proposal of Mr. Mines the title of 
Section F. was changed from ‘ Statistics” to 
Section of Economic Science and Statistics.—An 
invitation to visit the town of Cirencester on Satur- 
day was received, through Mr. HoLuanD, from the 
inhabitants of that town, and accepted by the 
Association. 


GENERAL MEETING. 

The First General Meeting of the Members took 
place in the evening at eight o’clock. The DUKE 
oF ARGYLL resigned the chair to Prof. DAUBENY, 
who rose and addressed the Meeting in the follow- 
ing words :— 

The President's Address. 

Gentlemen of the British Association, —Exactly 
twenty years have elapsed since the time when, as 
one of the Local Secretaries of this Institution, at 
the Meeting held in Bristol, it beeame my province 
to lay before the members present a Report on the 
progress of Physical Science, more especially with 
reference to the subjects that had been treated of 
in the last volume of our Transactions. And it 
was with no assumed feeling of humility that I 
expressed on that occasion my lively sense of the 
responsibility of the task imposed upon me, and of 
my own feeble qualifications for its execution. It 
is, however, with a much more pervading con- 
sciousness of my deficiencies that I appear at the 
present time, when addressing you as the Presi- 
dent of this great body, I see before me similar 
duties committed to me to discharge. On the 
former occasion, indeed, I was at least encouraged 
by the reflection, that however eminent those who 
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had preceded me in the drawing up of such Re- | 


ports might have been,—and doubtless there were 
amongst them some of our most valued associates, 
—still, as the task had up to that time been con- 
fided to the Locad Secretaries, it was one to which 
persons of humbler pretensions might aspire ; nor 
was the general body likely itself to be compromised 
by any remarks that emanated from one of its 
subordinate officers, But I now stand before you 
in quite a different capacity, following as I do in 
the wake of a long train of distinguished indi- 
viduals, several of whom, indeed, as was the case 
with my own immediate predecessor, added to the 
recommendation of extensive scientific and literary 
attainments, the prestige of exalted rank and emi- 
nent social position; whilst of the remainder 
many had been peculiarly marked out for such a 
post, either on the ground of their own contribu- 
tions to Science, or on that of the depth and range 
of their information in some of its highest depart- 
ments. In my own case, on the contrary, I cannot 
but feel that this important office has been im- 
posed on me chiefly on account of my position as 
the senior amongst the Professors of Physical 
Science in a neighbouring University, which 
doubtless deserves the gratitude of this Associa- 
tion, for the support rendered to it when such fos- 
tering care was most needed—in the infancy of its 
existence. And if other reasons for the selection 
are sought for, I would refer it also to the accident 
of my birth, and to the partiality of my friends in 
the county where we are now assembled, to whom 
I flatter myself it may be a matter of satisfaction 
to see thus distinguished an individual whom they 
regard as one of themselves, and one too who 
owes his position in life and his capability of in- 
dulging in those studies which here engage us 
mainly to the good fortune of attaining, in the 
University alluded to, a Gloucestershire Fellow- 
ship. With respect, indeed, to any personal claims 
I have to prefer for occupying so distinguished a 
post, the most that could be alleged in my behalf 
is, the having from the commencement of this 
Association done what I could to promote its suc- 
cess and to enlist others in its service, —persuaded, 
as I have ever been, that it could not fail to prove 
a most efficient instrument for the furtherance of 
scientific objects, not only through the direct in- 
fiuence of its meetings in promoting a friendly 
intercourse and a free interchange of opinions 
amongst those devoted to kindred pursuits, but 
also indirectly by engaging the public in various 
useful undertakings, which Science, indeed, might 
have suggested, but which 4he nation alone was 
capable of carrying into effect. And that these 
anticipations have been borne out by the result, 
would now seem to be generally admitted, from 
the fact that other Societies, since organized in 
this country with a view to similar objects, have 
been uniformly framed after its model, and con- 
ducted upon principles which they have borrowed 
from this Institution. It is, indeed, rather re- 
markable, that the first idea of an Association of 
such a kind should have suggested itself only a 
year after death had deprived us of our three most 
distinguished philosophers,—for who had we then 
left to compare with Davy for the brilliancy and 
importance of his discoveries; with Young for the 
singular union of almost universal acquirements 
with admirable powers of invention; and with 
Wollaston for an acuteness of mental vision, which 
gave him the same advantage in the pursuits of 
science which the naturalist armed with a micro- 
scope has over the unassisted observer? Just as in 
the animal economy the vis medicatrix nature 
sometimes makes an extraordinary effort to repair 
the damage inflicted by injury or disease, so it 
would seem as if Science, conscious of the loss she 
had sustained in the almost simultaneous extinc- 
tion of her three brightest luminaries, endeavoured 
to make good the deficiency by concentrating into 
one focus those that yet remained, to light her 
onwards on her path. At any rate, the progress 
which the Natural Sciences have made since that 
period, although doubtless attributable to several 
concurrent causes, is a fact which must not be 
overlooked in estimating the services rendered by 
this Association to the cause of human advance- 
ment; nor can I in any better manner point out 





its value than by bringing before your notice a 
few of the additions to our knowledge which have 
been made since I last addressed you, especially 
considering that not a few of the discoveries to 
which I shall allude were either first announced, 
or have been made the subjects of discussion, at 
our several meetings. 

Beginning then with Chemistry, as the subject 
with which I am most familiar, let me remind you, 
that at a period not much more remote than the 
one alluded to, all of it that could be quoted as 
really worthy the name of a science was compre- 
hended within the limits of the mineral kingdom. 
Here at least the outline had been traced out with 
sufficient precision—the general laws established 
on a firm basis—the nomenclature framed with 
logical exactness—the facts consistent with each 
other, and presented in a scientific and luminous 
form. Thus a philosopher, like Sir Humphry 
Davy, who had contributed in so eminent a degree 
to bring the science into this satisfactory condition, 
might, at the close of his career, have despaired of 
adding anything worthy of his name to the domain 
of chemistry, and have sighed for other worlds to 
subdue. But there was a World almost as little 
known to the chemists of that period as was the 
Western Hemisphere to the Macedonian Con- 
queror,—a World comprising an infinite variety of 
important products, called into existence by the 
mysterious operation of the vital principle, and 
therefore placed, as was imagined, almost beyond 
the reach of experimental research. This is the 
new World of Chemistry, which the Continental 
philosophers in the first instance, and subsequently 
those of our own country, have during the last 
twenty years been busy in exploring, and by so 
doing have not only bridged over the gulf which 
had before separated by an impassable barrier the 
kingdoms of inorganic and of organic nature, but 
also have added provinces as extensive and as fer- 
tile as those we were in possession of before, to 
the patrimony of Science. 

It is indeed singular, that whilst the supposed 
elements of mineral bodies are very numerous, the 
combinations between them should be compara- 
tively few; whereas amongst those of vegetable and 
animal origin, where the ultimate elements are so 
limited in point of number, the combinations which 
they form appear almost infinite. Carbonand hydro- 
gen, for instance, constitute, as it were, the key- 
stone of every organic fabric ; whilst oxygen, ni- 
trogen, and less frequently sulphur and phospho- 
rus, serve almost alone to build up their super- 
structure. And yet what an infinity of products 
is brought about by ringing the changes upon this 
scanty alphabet! Even one series of bodies alone, 
that known by the name of the Fatty Acids, com- 
prises several hundred well-ascertained combina- 
tions, founded however upon a single class of 
hydro-carbons or compound radicals, in which the 
carbon and hydrogen stand to each other in equal 
atomic proportions, and are in each case acidified 
by the same number of equivalents of oxygen. 
These acids are all monobasic, or combine with 
only one proportion of base; but add to any one 
of them two equivalents of carbonic acid, and 
you obtain a member of a second series, which is 
bibasic, or is capable of forming two classes of 
salts. The above therefore constitute a double 
series, as it were, of organic acids, the members 
of which are mutually related in the manner 
pointed out, and differ from each other in their 
mode of combining according to the relation be- 
tween their respective elements. But already, by 
the labours of Hofmann and of other chemists, two 
other double series of acids, the one monobasic, the 
other bibasic, mutually related exactly in the same 
manner as those above, have been brought to light; 
each series no doubt characterized by an equally 
numerous appendage of alcohols, of ethers, and 
of aldehydes, to say nothing of the secondary com- 
pounds resulting from the union of each of these 
bodies with others. 

Hence the more insight we obtain into the 
chemistry of organic substances the more we 
become bewildered with their complexity, and in 
investigating these phenomena, find ourselves in 
the condition of the explorer of a new continent, 
who, although he might see the same sun over 
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his head, the same ocean rolling at his feet, the 
same geological structure in the rocks that were: 
piled around him, and was thus assured that he 
still continued a denizen of his own planet, and 
subject to those physical laws to which he had 
been before amenable, yet at every step he took 
was met by some novel object, and startled with 
some strange and portentous production of Na- 
ture’s fecundity. Even so the chemist of the 
present day, whilst he recognizes in the world of 
organic life the same general laws which prevail 
throughout the mineral kingdom, is nevertheless 
astonished and perplexed by the multiplicity of 
new bodies that present themselves, the wondrous 
changes in them resulting from slight differences 
in molecular arrangement, and the simple nature 
of the machinery by which such complicated effects 
are brought about. And as the New World might 
never have been discovered, or, at all events, would 
not have been brought under our subjection, with- 
out those improvements in naval architecture which 
had taken place prior to the age of Columbus, so 
the secrets of organic chemistry would have long 
remained unelicited, but for the facilities in the 
methods of analysis which were introduced by 
Liebig. Beforé his tiiae the determination of the 
component elements of an organic substance was 
a task of so much skill as well as labour, that only 
the most accomplished analysts—such men, for 
instance, as my lamented friend Dr. Prout in this 
country, or as the great Berzelius in Sweden— 
could be depended upon for such a work; and 
hence the data upon which we could rely for de- 
ducing any general conclusions went on accumu- 
lating with extreme slowness. But the new 
methods of analysis invented by Liebig have so 
simplified and so facilitated the processes, that a 
student, after a few months’ practical instruction 
in a laboratory, can, in many instances, arrive at 
results sufficiently precise to be made the basis of 
calculation, and thus to enable the master mind, 
which is capable of availing itself of the facts 
before it, to breathe life into these dry numerical 
details,—just as the sculptor, by a few finishing 
strokes, brings out the expression of the statue, 
which has been prepared for him by the laborious 
chiseling of a number ofsubordinate workmen. And 
as the established laws and institutions of the Old 
World have been modified—may I not say in some 
instances rectified !—by the insensible influence of 
those of the New, so have the principles that had 
been deduced from the phenomena of the mineral 
kingdom undergone in many instances a cor- 
rection from the new discoveries made in the che- 
mistry of the animal and vegetable creation. It 
was a great step indeed in the progress of the 
science, when Lavoisier set the example of an 
appeal to the balance in all our experimental re- 
searches, and the Atomic Theory of Dalton may 
be regarded as the necessary, although somewhat 
tardy, result of the greater numerical precision 
thus introduced. But no less important was the 
advance achieved, when structure and polarity 
were recognized as influencing the condition of 
matter, and when the nature of a body was felt to 
be determined, not only by the condition of its 
component elements, but also by their mutual 
arrangement and collocation—a principle which, 
first illustrated amongst the products of organic 
life, has since been found to extend alike to all 
chemical substances whatever. 

Formerly it had been the rule to set down 
the bodies which form the constituents of the 
substances we analyzed, and which had never 
yet under our hands undergone decomposition, 
as elementary; but the discovery of cyanogen 
in the first instance, and the recognition of 
several other compound radicals in organic che- 
mistry more lately, naturally suggest the idea 
that many of the so-called elements of inorganic 
matter may likewise be compounds, differing 
from the organic radicals above mentioned merely 
in their constituents being bound together by a 
closer affinity. And this conjecture is confirmed 
by the curious numerical relations subsisting be- 
tween the atomic weights of several of these 
supposed elements; as, for example, between 
chlorine, bromine and iodine ; an extension of the 
grand generalization of Dalton, which, although 
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it was unforeseen by the Founder of the sys- 
tem, and therefore, like Gay-Lussac’s Theory of 
Volume, might very possibly have been repu- 
diated by him, had it been proposed for his ac- 
ceptance, will be regarded by others as establish- 
ing, in a manner more conclusive than before, the 
soundness of his antecedent deductions. What, in- 
deed, can be a greater triumph for the theorist, 
than to find that a law of nature which he has had 
the glory of establishing by a long and painful pro- 
cess of induction, not only accommodates itself to 
all the new facts which the progress of discovery has 
since brought to light, but is itself the consequence 
of a still more general and comprehensive principle, 
which philosophers, even at this distance of time, 
are still engaged in unfolding? It is also curious to 
reflect, that whilst the bold speculations of Demo- 
critus have been realized by the Manchester 
philosopher, the reveries of the alchemists derive 
something like solid support from the minute 
investigations of his successors. We may remark 
indeed as not a little remarkable, how frequently 
the discoveries of modern days have served to 
redeem the fancies of medieval times from the 
charge of absurdity. If the direction of a bit of 
steel suspended near the earth can, as General 
Sabine has proved, be influenced by the position of 
a body like the moon, situated at a distance from 
it of more than 200,000 miles, who shall say that 
there was anything preposterously extravagant in 
the conception, however little support it may 
derive from experience, that the stars might exert 
an influence over the destinies of man? and when 
we observe a series of bodies, exhibiting, as it would 
seem, a gradation of properties, and, although as 
yet undecompounded, possessing a common nume- 
rical relation one to the other, who will deny the 
probability, that they are composed of the same 
constituents, however little approach we may have 
as yet made towards the art of resolving them into 
‘their elements, or of forming them anew? Organic 
chemistry has also considerably modified our views 
with respect to chemical affinity. According to 
one view, indeed; which has been supported of late 
with considerable talent and ingenuity, the law of 
elective attraction, to which we have been in the 
habit of referring all the changes that are brought 
about by chemical means, is a mere figment of the 
imagination ; and decomposition may be accounted 
for, without the interference of any such force, by 
regarding it simply as the result of that constant 
interchange which is supposed to be going on 
between the particles of matter,—the atoms even 
of a solid body being, according to this hypothesis, 
in a state of incessant motion. 

But passing over these and other speculations 
which have not as yet received the general 
assent of chemists, let me advert to others of 
an older date, possessing, as I conceive, the 
strongest internal evidence in their favour, which 
the case admits, from the harmony they tend 
to introduce into the chaos of facts which 
the late discoveries in organic chemistry have 
brought to light. Amongst these, one of the most 
generally received, and at the same time one of 
the most universal application, is that which repre- 
sents theseveral combinationsresulting from organic 
forces, as being put together according to a parti- 
cular model or type, which impresses upon the 
aggregate formed certain common properties, and 
also causes it to undergo change most readily, 
through the substitution of some other element in 
the place of one of those which already enters into 
its constitution. And this principle, having been 
established with regard to one class of bodies, has 
since been extended to the rest; for it now begins 
to be maintained, that in every case of chemical 
decomposition a new element is introduced in the 
place of one of those which constituted a part of 
the original compound, so that the addition of a 
fresh ingredient is necessarily accompanied by the 
elimination of an old one. The same doctrine, too, 
has even been extended to the case of combination 
with a body regarded as elementary, for here also 
the particles are considered as being in a state of 
binary combination one with the other, owing 
perhaps to their existing in opposite electrical con- 
ditions, and therefore possessing for each other a 
<ertain degree of chemical affinity. Thus, when 





we unite hydrogen with oxygen, we substitute an 
atom of the latter for one of the former, previously 
combined with the same element. The type there- 
fore remains, although the constituents are different. 
When, in the formation of alcohol, we combine the 
oxide of the compound radical «ethyle with water, 
there is still only a substitution of the former for 
one of the atoms of water previously united together, 
two and two; and when we form ether, we elimi- 


nate the second atom of water, and replace it by | 


another atom of the same compound radical. Thus 


the materials of the original fabric continue ; or, if | 


I may adopt the metaphor of a building, although 
the original bsicks which composed the structure 
may have been all replaced by other materials, the 
latter, however differing in their nature, always 
correspond, in point of shape, dimensions, and 
number, with the parts of the edifice which have 
been removed to make way for them. It is on this 
principle that Prof. Williamson has propounded a 
new theory of zetherification, regarding the process 
as resulting from the alternate replacement of 
hydrogen by ethyle, and of zthyle by hydrogen, 
in the sulphuric acid concerned,—a view, which 
best harmonizes with the composition of the new 
ether he hit upon in the course of his investi- 
gations. The same principle may even be extended 
to bodies of the same type as ammonia; for inas- 
much as this body is made up of a union of an atom 
of nitrogen with three of hydrogen, it is easy to 
conceive that a variety of different compounds 
might be formed by the substitution of one, two, 
or three atoms of other radicals for the same number 
of atoms of the original hydrogen. How beauti- 
tifully this idea has been carried out in the recent 
researches of Hofmann, and how happily it serves to 
elucidate the formation of the various vegetable 
alkaloids, which, from their energetic action upon 
the animal economy, have of late excited so much 
interest in the public mind, is sufficiently known 
to those who are chemists; andcould not be rendered 
intelligible to those who are not, without entering 
into details which would be out of place on the 
present occasion. 

I must not, however, pass over this part of 
the subject without remarking, that the adoption 
of Prof. Williamson’s othyle theory would esta- 
blish a still nearer analogy between the constitu- 
tion of organic and of mineral compounds than 
is at present recognized, since in that case alcohol 
and zther would stand in the same relation one to 
the other, and belong to the same class or series, 
as the acids and their salts. These views, how- 
ever, and others having reference to the same 
subject, are now under discussion, and I hope in 
progress of being worked out by the able chemist 
above alluded to, whose promised Report on this 
subject, had it been ready for this meeting, would 
have superseded the necessity of the above remarks, 
They have also engaged the attention of my dis- 
tinguished successor in the chair of Chemistry at 
Oxford, who has published some elaborate re- 
searches bearing upon the questions here mooted, 
whilst on the Continent they have been taken up 
by several of the most eminent chemists of the day, 
such as Gerhardt, Wurtz, and Cahours. Should 
they ultimately win their way to general reception 
they must tend to bring about an entire remodelling 
of our views, both with respect to organic and 


. inorganic compounds, and render that reform in 


our nomenclature which I pressed upon the atten- 
tion of the Chemical Section at our meeting in 
Ipswich more than ever a matter of urgent 
necessity. 

Many, however, perhaps of my present audience 
may not have advanced beyond that initial stage 
of all speculation, which contemplates external 
objects solely as they affect themselves, and not 
abstractedly in their relations to each other; and 
to such it may be more interesting to consider 
those practical results bearing upon the arts of life, 
which have either been actually deduced, or may 
be anticipated as likely to accrue, from the dis- 
coveries in question. Of these perhaps the most 
important is the possibility of forming by art those 
compounds, which had been formerly supposed to 


| be only producible by natural processes, under the 


influence of the vital principle. The last two years 





have added materially to the catalogue of such 
bodies artificially produced, as in the formation of 
several species of alcohol from coal-gas by Berthelot, 
that of oil of mustard by the same chemist, and the 
generation of taurine, a principle elaborated in the 
liver, by Strecker. And if the above discoveries 
should strike you at first sight rather as curious 
than practically useful, I would remark, that they 
afford reasonable ground for hope that the produc- 
tion of some of those principles of high medicinal 


| or economical value, which nature has sparingly 
the type of water still remains, although none of | 


provided, or at least limited to certain districts or 
climates, may lie within the compass of the 
chemist’s skill. If quinine, for instance, to which 
the Peruvian bark owes its efficacy, be, as would 
appear from recent researches, a modified condi- 
tion of ammonia, why may not a Hofmann be able 
to produce it for us from its elements, as he has 
already done so many other alkaloids of similar 
constitution? And thus, whilst the progress 
of civilization, and the development of the che- 
mical arts, are accelerating the consumption of 
those articles which kind Nature has either been 
storing up for the uses of man during a vast 
succession of antecedent ages or else is at present 
elaborating for us in that limited area, within 
which alone the conditions would seem to be such 
as to admit of their production, we are encouraged 
to hope that Science may make good the loss she 
has contributed to create, by herself inventing ar- 
tificial modes of obtaining these necessary materials. 
In this case we need not so much regard the ex- 
haustion of our collieries, although Nature appears 
to have provided no means for replenishing them ; 
nor even be concerned at the rapid destruction of 
the trees which yield the Peruvian bark, limited 
though they be toa very narrow zone, and to a 
certain definite elevation on either side of the 
equator. Already, indeed, Chemistry has given 
token of her powers, by threatening to alter the 
course of commerce, and to reverse the tide of 
human industry. Thus she has discovered, it is 
said, a substitute for the cochineal insect, in a 
beautiful dye producible from guano. She has 
shown, that our supply of animal food might be 
obtained at a cheaper rate from the Antipodes, by 
simply boiling down the juices of the flesh of cattle 
now wasted and thrown aside in those countries, 
and importing the extract in a state of concentra- 
tion. She has pointed out, that one of the earths 
which constitute the principal material of our 
globe contains a metal, as light as glass, as mal- 
leable and ductile as copper, and as little liable to 
rust as silver; thus possessing properties so valu- 
able, that when means have been found of sepa- 
rating it economically from its ore, it will be capa- 
ble of superseding the metals in common use, and 
thus of rendering metallurgy an employment, not 
of certain districts only, but of every part of the 
earth to which Science and Civilization have pene- 
trated. And may I not also say, that she has 
contributed materially towards the advancement of 
those arts in which an agricultural county like this 
is especially interested? Who has not heard of the 
work of Baron Liebig, which, at the time of its 
first appearance, made such a sensation through- 
out the country, and stirred up the dormant 
energies of the agricultural public not less tho- 
roughly than the subsoil plough, of which he ex- 
plained the advantages, elicited the latent treasures 
of the land? It is not often that the same indi- 
vidual has reaped a high reputation, at once by 
establishing general principles in Science, and by 
rendering popular their application to practice. 
Oersted, the father of the science of Electro- 
chemistry, and our own Faraday, who has done so 
much to develop its principles, left to Wheatstone 
the invention of the telegraph; Dalton, the pro- 
pounder of the Atomic Theory, did nothing to im- 
prove the manufactures of the city in which he 
resided ; and the contrivances which have rendered 
the steam-engine generally applicable to practice 
required a combination of the distinct talents of a 
Black and a Watt, the one to explain the theory 
of latent heat, the other to apply it to the econo- 
mical generation of steam. But Baron Liebig 
stands equally distinguished for his ingenuity in 


| devising new methods of analysis, for his originality 


in propounding great theoretical principles in 
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Science, and for his happy talent in applying these 
principles to purposes of practical utility. Like 
his countryman Goethe, his mind seems to have 
passed through three phases; for his ingenious 
methods of analysis were appreciated before his 
views on the relation between organic substances, 
his doctrine of compound radicals, and the con- 
sequences flowing from his researches in vegetable 
chemistry, came to be generally admitted; and the 
latter had already taken root in the minds of 
chemists, and had established for him a very high 
reputation among his fellow-labourers in Science, 
before his attempts to apply his principles to 
agriculture and to physiology made his name so 
celebrated, as it has since been, amongst the public 
in general. 

It is well known, that a controversy has been 
going on for some time past between this distin- 
guished foreigner, and certain experimental agri- 
culturists of our own country, with regard to 
the principles upon which the manuring of our 
land ought to be regulated. In this dispute, 
however, you will not expect me to take part, for 
it would be obviously improper on the present 
occasion that I should avail myself of a little brief 
authority to influence the public on either side of a 
much-debated question; and, indeed, on any other, 
it might be deemed an act of presumption in an 
individual, who can prefer no claim either to the 
extensive practical experience of the one, or to the 
high scientific eminence of the other, to take upon 
himself to adjudicate between two such conflicting 
parties. But I may be permitted to remark, that 
whilst some points of difference between them still 
remain open for further investigation, a much 
nearer correspondence of opinion exists with 
respect to others, than the public in general, or 
even perhaps the disputants themselves, are in- 
clined to allow. In so far, indeed, as concerns the 
relative advantages of mineral and ammoniacal 
manures, I presume there is little room for contro- 
versy; for although most soils may contain a suffi- 
ciency of the inorganic constituents required by 
the crop, it by no means follows that the latter are 
always in an available condition ; and hence it may 
well happen that in most cases in which land has 
been long under cultivation, the former class of 
manures becomes, as Baron Liebig asserts, a 
matter of paramount necessity. Now that the 
same necessity exists for the addition of ammo- 
niacal manures can hardly be contended, when we 
reflect, that at the first commencement of vegetable 
life, every existing species of plant must have 
obtained its nourishment solely from the gaseous 
constituents of the atmosphere, and from the 
mineral contents of the rock in which it vegetated. 
The only divergence of opinion therefore that can 
arise, relates to the degree of their respective 
utility in the existing state of our agriculture, 
and to the soundness of Baron Liebig’s position, 
that a plant rooted in a soil well-charged with all 
the requisite mineral ingredients, and in all 
other respects in a condition calculated to 
allow of healthy vegetation, may sooner or later 
be able to draw from the atmosphere whatever 
else is required for its full development. And does 
not, I would ask, this latter position derive some 
support from the luxuriant vegetation of the 
tropics, where Art certainly contributes nothing 
towards the result ? and is it not also favoured by 
such experiments as those carried on at Lois 
Weedon, in Northamptonshire, where the most 
luxuriant wheat crops have been obtained for a 
number of consecutive years without manure of 
any kind, simply by following out the Tullian 
system of stirring up and pulverizing the soil ? 
How, too, are we to explain that capacity of sub- 
sisting without any artificial supply of ammonia, 
which Mr. Lawes is led by his experiments to 
attribute to turnips and other plants of similar 
organization, unless we assume that the power 
residing in the leaves of absorbing ammonia from 
the air may render plants, in some cases at least, 
independent of any extraneous aid? Be this, 
however, as it may, there is at least a wide distinc- 
tion between this opinion and the one attributed 
to Baron Liebig by many, who would seem to 
imagine that, according to his views, ammonia, if 
derived from artificial sources, was in a manner 





useless to vegetation. As if it could be a matter 
of any moment, whether the substance which in 
both cases afforded the supply of nitrogen, and 
which in both cases also was primarily derived 
from the decomposition of organic substances, had 
been assimilated by plants directly upon its being 
thus generated, or had been received into their 
system at a later period, after having been diffused 
through the atmosphere! To suppose that Baron 
Liebig should have attached any moment to this 
distinction seems inconsistent with many passages 
in his work, in which, although the paramount 
importance of mineral manures may be insisted 
upon, and the success which had in certain cases 
attended the use of one compounded only of mine- 
ral ingredient’ may be put forward as a motive for 
further trials, the utility of ammoniacal substances 
in all their several forms is at the same time dis- 
tinctly admitted. Still the practical question 
remains, whether, admitting the theoretical truth 
of Baron Liebig’s position, a larger expenditure 
of capital will not be required for bringing a given 
farm into a condition to dispense with ammoniacal 
manures, than for procuring those materials which 
contain that ingredient ready for use. And, here, 
experimental researches, such as those conducted 
on so extended and liberal a scale by Mr. Lawes 
and Dr. Gilbert, come in aid of theory. They 
stand, as it were, midway between the abstract 
principles which Science points out to the farmer 
and the traditional usages with respect to his art 
which have been handed down to him from one 
generation to another. They bear the same rela- 
tion to the farmer which the records of the clinical 
practice in a large infirmary do to the general prin- 
ciples of medicine expounded by the modern phy- 
siologist. It is true that the experience of a parti- 
cular hospital may not at all times coincide with 
the anticipations which Science holds out; but this 
discrepancy only suggests to us the imperfection of 
our present knowledge, and is not allowed to dis- 
turb the confidence of the physician in principles 
already established on incontrovertible evidence. 
On the contrary, whilst he modifies his practice 
from time to time by the experience he has gained 
by actual observation, he feels at the same time the 
fullest conviction, that these results will be found 
eventually reconcileable with the general principles, 
which a still more extended series of induction may 
have established. 

I need not occupy your time by applying the 
same method of proceeding to the recent researches 
alluded to, but I will carry the analogy between 
the science of Agriculture and of Therapeutics one 
step further. You may recollect, that in a Report 
on the progress of husbandry, drawn up some years 
ago by one of the most enlightened and zealous 
promoters of the agricultural interest in Great 
Britain — now, alas! deceased —it was asserted 
that Chemistry had done nothing for the farmer, 
except in teaching him to use sulphuric acid with 
his bones, and to take advantage of the refuse 
flax liquor, formerly thrown away and wasted. 
Now, a statement of this kind, although it might 
be literally true in the narrow sense in which the 
author doubtless intended it, namely, as referring 
merely to the introduction of new specifics or 
recipes into farming, was calculated, when put 
forth on such high authority, to foster that tendency 
in the human mind to which we are all more or less 
prone, that of sparing ourselves the trouble of 
thought and reflection in shaping the course of 
our conduct, by leaning blindly upon certain rigid 
and unvarying rules already chalked out to us by 
others, It was this propensity, exercised upon 
moral subjects, which has encumbered our libraries 
with those vast tomes of casuistry, in which the 
conduct to be pursued in each imaginable case of 
conscience was attempted to be prescribed; it was 
this which has driven many a patient to fly from 
the regular practitioner into the arms of the ho- 
mceopathist, who professes to have a globule ready 
to meet every possible symptom. Grant that 
Science has as yet supplied us with only two infal- 
lible receipts for the improvement of our land, the 
agricultural chemist may derive courage from the 
reflection, that medicine too, since the days of 
Hippocrates, has lighted only upon two or three 
specifics for the cure of disease ; and that the most 


| enlightened physicians of the present day, in the 


spirit which we would fain see actuating the leaders 
of the agricultural body, depend not upon the effi- 
cacy of nostrums, but upon their sagacity in refer- 
ring the varying conditions of each case which 
comes before them to those principles of physiology 
which modern Science has established. And has 
not Science also unfolded principles which may be 
called in to aid and direct the practical labours of 
the agriculturist ? I need not go further than the 
works of Baron Liebig for an answer to this ques- 
tion. I may appeal, for instance, to the extensive 
employment of guano at the present time, first 
introduced in England in consequence of his sug- 
gestions : I may refer to the substitution of mineral 
phosphates for bones, founded upon his explanation 
of the sources from which the latter substance 
derives its efficacy as a manure : and I may allude 
more especially to his refutation of the humus 
theory; to which even the great Saussure gave his 
adhesion, and the reception of which was calculated 
to vitiate, not a few processes only, but the entire 
system of husbandry. 

But whilst we do justice to those comprehen- 
sive views on agricultural science which have 
shed a new lustre on the name of Liebig, let 
us not forget the practical researches which have 
been carried on in our own country ; and espe- 
cially those conducted under the auspices of the 
Highland Society, by Dr. Anderson ; at our own 
Agricultural College, by Prof. Voelcker ; and, 
through the aid of the Royal Agricultural Society, 
by their consulting chemist, Mr. Way. And, 
although in alluding to the labours of the latter, 
we may be bound to confess, that in one of the 
latest, and probably the most important investi- 
gations undertaken by him, that, namely, on the 
absorptive qualities cf clay with reference to am- 
moniacal salts, he had been anticipated, so far as 
principle goes, by the German Professor, who an- 
nounced the fact many years before in his work 
‘On Chemistry applied to Agriculture,’ yet expe- 
rience has often shown that a principle may lie 
dormant long after it was enunciated, until its 
truth is rendered palpable to the senses by a series 
of practical researches expressly directed with a 
view to demonstrate its general applicability. 
Baron Liebig has himself remarked, that as a plant, 
in order to thrive, must receive its food, not in a 
concentrated form, but reduced to a certain state of 
tenuity by being diffused through water, so an 
abstract truth only makes an impression upon the 
mind and feelings when presented to it properly 
diluted, turned, as it were, inside out, examined 
under every aspect, and decked out with all the 
accompaniments of dress, ornament, and colour. 
Then, indeed, as the seed, when implanted in the 
ground and taken root, is able to cleave asunder 
the hardest rocks, and that, as the old proverb 
says, ‘‘all without noise”; so likewise the truth 
will at length in its own good time begin to ger- 
minate, and gradually conquering all obstacles, 
establish for itself a footing in the mind of the 
public. Let us not, therefore, withhold our meed 
of approbation from those who have worked out 
for us any useful scientific principle, even though 
the germ may be traceable to some other quarter; 
conscious that it is to its being brought thus pro- 
minently forward, and, as it were, forced upon the 
attention of the public, that we owe its general 
reception and its reduction to practice. - 

But it is time to hasten on to certain other 
departments of Natural Science. In Botany and 
Vegetable Physiology it cannot perhaps be said, 
that whole provinces have been added to the 
domain of the science since the period alluded to, 
as we have seen to be the case in our review of the 
progress of Chemistry. Even so long ago as the 
year 1832, the elder De Candolle, who, if not the 
most original or the most profound of the botanists 
of his day, was at least the most conspicuous for 
the wide range of his information, and for his 
happy talent of imparting it to others, published 
that admirable work on Vegetable Physiology, 
which even at the present time is capable of 
serving as a most useful guide in many branches 
of the subject. And yet what a mass of important 
information has been brought together since that 
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which have since taken place render us familiar 
with particulars relating to the structure and 
functions of the vegetable creation, which the 
ruder methods of investigation before resorted to 
would never have revealed to us. We owe to them 
the interesting discoveries of Brown and Adolphe 
Brongniart, as to the mode in which the pollen is 
brought into immediate contact with the ovules, 
by means of the tubes which it protrudes by a 
prolongation of the innermost of its two investing 
membranes. Thus much, at least, appears to be 
fully ascertained; but, in alluding to the observa- 
tions of others, who have endeavoured to push 
their scrutiny still further, it becomes me to speak 
with more diffidence, inasmuch as the office which 
the pollen discharges in the act of fecundation is 
still a matter of dispute between such men as 
Schleiden and Schacht on the one side, and Hof- 
meister, Moll, &c., on the other. Whilst, how- 
ever, this controversy continues, it is something at 
least to know that the vivifying principle, what- 
ever it may be, is actually transmitted to the part 
where its influence is to be exerted, and not kept 
apart from it, as we were formerly compelled to 
assume, by that long intervening plexus of fibres, 
or tubes, which constitutes the style. To the 
microscope also we owe all that is as yet known 
with respect to the reproductive process in erypto- 
gamous plants, which are now shown to possess a 
structure analogous to that of flowering ones in 
respect to their organs of reproduction; not, indeed, 
as Hedwig supposed, that parts corresponding to 
stamens and pistils in appearance and structure 
can be discovered in them, but that as the primary 
distinction of sexes seems to run throughout the 
Vegetable Kingdom, new parts are superadded to 
a structure common to all as we ascend in the 
scale of creation, until from the simple cell, which, 
in consequence of some differences of structure, to 
our eyes inappreciable, appears to exercise in one 
case the function of the male, in another of the 
female, as is found the case in certain of the Con- 
fervee, we arrive at length at the complicated 
machinery exhibited in flowering plants, in which 
the cell containing the fecundating principle is 
first matured in the stamen, and afterwards trans- 
mitted, through an elaborate apparatus, to the 
cells of the ovule, which is in like manner en- 
veloped in its matrix, and protected by the series 
of investing membranes which constitutes the seed- 
vessel. Thus, as Goethe long ago observed, and 
as modern physiologists have since shown to be 
the case, the more imperfect a being is, the more 
its individual parts resemble each other—the pro- 
gress of development, both in the Animal and 
Vegetable Kingdom, always proceeding from the 
like to the unlike, from the general to the par- 
ticular. But, whilst the researches of Brown and 
others have shown that there is no abrupt line of 
division in the Vegetable Kingdom, and that one 
common structure pervades the whole, the later 
inquiries of Suminski, Hofmeister, Unger, Griffith, 
and Henfrey, have pointed out several curious and 
unlooked-for analogies between plants and animals. 
I may mention, in the first place, as an instance 
of this analogy between plants and animals, the 
existence of moving molecules, or phytosperms, in 
the antheridia of ferns and other Cryptogams, 
borne out, as it has been in so remarkable a 
manner, by the almost simultaneous observations 
of Bischoff and Meissner on the egg, confirmatory 
of those formerly announced by Barry and New- 
port, and by the researches of Suminski, Thuret, 
and Pringsheim, with respect to the ovule of plants. 
I may refer you also to a paper read at the last 
Meeting of the Association, by Dr. Cohn, of Bres- 
lau, who, in bringing this subject before the Natural 
History Section, adduced instances of a distinction 
of sexes which had come under his observation in 
the lower Alge. In like manner a curious corre- 
spondence has been traced between the lower tribes 
of animals and plants, in the circumstance of both 
being subject to the law of what is called alternate 
generation. This consists in a sort of cycle of 
changes from one kind of being to another, which 
was first detected in some of the lower tribes of 
animals; a pair of insects, for example, producing 
a progeny differing from themselves in outward 
appearance and internal structure, and these re- 
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producing their kind without any renewed sexual 
union,—the progeny in these cases consisting of 
females only. At length, after a succession of 
such generations, the offspring reverts to its pri- 
meeval type, and pairs of male and female insects, 
of the original form, are reproduced, which com- 
plete the cycle, by giving rise in their turn to a 
breed presenting the same characters as those 
which belong to their own progenitors. An in- 
genious comparison had been instituted by Owen 
and others between this alternation of generations 
in the animal, and the alternate production of 
leaves and blossoms in the plant; but the re- 
searches to which I especially allude have ren- 
dered this no longer a matter of mere speculation 
or inferenee, inasmuch as they have shown the 
same thing to occur in ferns, in lycopodia, in 
mosses, nay, even in the conferve. We are in- 
debted to Prof. Henfrey for a valuable contribution 
to our Transactions in 1851 on these subjects, given 
in the form of a Report on the Higher Crypto- 
gamous Plants; from which it at least appears that 
the proofs of sexuality in the Cryptogamia rank in 
the same scale, as to completeness, as those regard- 
ing flowering plants did befure the access of the 
pollen tubes to the ovule had been demonstrated. 
Indeed, if the observations of Pringsheim with 
respect to certain of the Algw are to be relied 
upon, the analogy between the reproductive pro- 
cess in plants and animals is even more clearly 
made out in these lower tribes than it is in those 
of higher organization. It also appears that the 
production in ferns and other Acrogens of what | 
has been called a pro-embryo; the evolution of | 
antheridia and archegonia, or of male and female 
organs, from the former; and the generation from 
the archegonia of a frond bearing spores upon its 
under surface, is analogous to what takes place in | 
flowering plants in general; where the seed, when 
it germinates, produces stem, roots, and leaves; 
the stem for many generations gives rise to nothing 
but shoots like itself; until at length a flower 
springs from it, which contains within itself for 
the most part the organs of both sexes united, 
and, therefore, occasions the reproduction of the 
same seed with which the chain of phenomena 
commenced, This is the principle which a learned 
Professor at Berlin has rather obscurely shadowed 
out in his treatise on the Rejuvenescence of Plants, 
and which may perhaps be regarded as one, at 
least, of the means by which Nature provides for 
the stability of the forms of organic life she has | 
created, by imparting to each plant a tendency to | 
revert to the primeval type. | 
To the elder De Candolle we are also indebted 
for some of our most philosophical views with re- 
spect to the laws which regulate the distribution of | 
plants over the globe,—views which have been | 
developed and extended, but by no means sub- 
verted, by the investigations of subsequent writers; 
amongst whom Sir Charles Lyell, in his ‘ Prin- 
ciples of Geology,’ and the younger De Candolle, a 
worthy inheritor of his father’s reputation, in his 
recently published work on Botanical Geography, | 
have especially signalized themselves. But it is to 
the late Prof. Edward Forbes, and to Dr. Joseph 
Hooker, that we have principally to attribute the 
removal of those anomalies, which threw a certain 
degree of doubt upon the principles laid down by | 
De Candolle in 1820, in his celebrated article on | 
the Geography of Plants, contained in the ‘ Dic- | 
tionnaire des Sciences Naturelles,’ where the deri- 
vation of each species from an individual, or a pair 
of individuals, created in one particular locality, 
was made the starting-point of all our inquiries. 
These anomalies were of two different kinds, and 
pointed in two opposite directions: for we had in 
some cases to explain the occurrence of a peculiar 
Flora in islands cut off from the rest of the world, 
except through the medium of a wide intervening 
ocean ; and in other cases to reconcile the fact of 
the same or of allied species being diffused over 
vast areas, the several portions of which are at the 
present time separated from each other in such a 
manner, as to prevent the possibility of the migra- 
tion of plants from one to the other. Indeed, after 
making due allowances for those curious contriv- 
ances by which Nature has in many instances pro- 








parts of the same continent, and even across the 
ocean, and which are so well pointed out in De Can- 
dolle’s original essay, we are compelled to admit 
the apparent inefficiency of existing causes to 
account for the distribution.of the larger number 
of species; and must confess that the explanation 
fails us often where it is most needed, for the Com- 
posite, in spite of those feathery appendages they 
possess, which are so favourable to the wide disse- 
mination of their seeds, might be inferred, by their 
general absence from the fossil Flora, to have dif- 
fused themselves in a less degree than many other 
families have’ done. And on the other hand, it is 
found, that under existing circumstances, those 
Composit, which are disseminated throughout the 
area of the Great Pacific, belong in many cases to 
species destitute of these auxiliaries to transmis- 
sion. But here Geology comes to our aid; for by 
pointing out the probability of the submergence of 
continents on the one hand, and the elevation of 
tracts of land on the other, it enables us to ex- 
plain the occurrence of the same plants in some 
islands or continents now wholly unconnected, and 
the existence of a distinct Flora in others too iso- 
lated to obtain it under present circumstances from 
without. In the one case we may suppose the 
plants to have been distributed over the whole area 
before its several parts became disunited by the 
catastrophes which supervened; in the other, we 
may regard the peculiar Flora now existing as 
merely the wreck, as it were, of one which once 
overspread a large tract of land, of which all but 
the little patch upon which it is now found had 
since been submerged. However, upon this sub- 
ject our opinions may in some measure be swayed 
by the nature of the conclusions we arrive at with 
respect to the length of time during which seeds 
are capable of maintaining their vitality ; for if 
after remaining for an indefinite period in the earth 
they were capable of germinating, it would doubt- 
less be easier to understand the revival, under 
favourable circumstances, of plants which had ex- 
isted before the severance of a tract of land from 
the continent in which they are indigenous. An 
inquiry has accordingly been carried on for the last 
fifteen years under the auspices of, and with the 
aid of funds supplied by, this Association, the re- 
sults of which, it is but fair to say, by no means 
corroborate the reports that had been from time to 
time given us with respect to the extreme longevity 
of certain seeds, exemplified, as it was said, in the 
case of the mummy-wheat and other somewhat 
dubious instances ; inasmuch as they tend to show, 


| that none of the seeds which were tested, although 


they had been placed under the most favourable 
artificial conditions that could be devised, vegetated 
after a period of forty-nine years; that only twenty 
out of 288 species did so after twenty years; whilst 
by far the larger number had lost their germinating 
power in the course of ten. These results, indeed, 
being merely negative, ought not to outweigh such 
positive statements on the contrary side as come 


| before us recommended by respectable authority, 


such, for instance, as that respecting a Nelumbium 
seed, which germinated after having been preserved 
in Sir Hans Sloane’s Herbarium for 150 years ; 
still, however, they throw suspicion as to the ex- 
istence in seeds of that capacity of preserving their 
vitality almost indefinitely, which alone would 
warrant us in calling to our aid this principle in 
explaining the wide geographical range which cer- 
tain species of plants affect. Let us then be con- 
tent to appeal to those ingenious views which were 
first put forth at one of our meetings by the late 
Prof. Forbes, and which have since been promul- 
gated ina more detailed and systematic form by 
the same distinguished naturalist. By the aid of 
the principles therein laid down, he was enabled to 
trace the Flora of Great Britain principally to four 
distinct sources, owing to the geological connexion 
of these islands at one period or other with Scan- 
dinavia, with Germany, with France, and with 
Spain! And it was by a similar assumption that 
Dr. Joseph Hooker explained the distribution of 
the same species throughout the islands of the 
Great Pacific, and the contiguous continents, tracts 
which, as Darwin had shown, were formerly united. 
Nor is this mode of explanation limited to the case 





of the above regions; for in the ‘Flora Indica,’ 
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which important work I regret to find has been 
suspended after the appearance of the first volume, 
Dr. Hooker, in conjunction with his fellow travel- 
ler, Dr. Thomson, has discussed the same problem 
with regard to the whole of India, extending from 
Affghanistan to the Malayan peninsula. And 
amongst the many services rendered to the Natural 
Sciences by these indefatigable botanists, one of 
the greatest I conceive to be, that they have not 
only protested against that undue multiplication of 
species, which had taken place by exalting minute 
points of difference into grounds of radical and 
primary distinction, but that they have also prac- 
tically illustrated their views with respect to the 
natural families which have been described by them 
in the volume alluded to. They have thus contri- 
buted materially to remove another difficulty which 
stood in the way of the adoption of the theory of 
specific centres, —I mean the replacement of forms 
of vegetation in adjoining countries by others, not 
identical, but only as it should seem allied; for it 
follows from the principles laid down by these 
authors, that such apparently distinct species may 
after all have been only varieties, produced by the 
operation of external causes acting upon the same 
species during long periods of time. 

But if this be allowed, what limits, it may be 
asked, are we to assign to the changes which a 
plant is capable of undergoing,—and in what way 
can we oppose the principle of the transmutation 
of species, which has of late excited so much atten- 
tion, and the admission of which is considered to 
involve such startling consequences? I must refer 
you to the writings of modern physiologists for a 
full discussion of this question, and may appeal in 
particular to the lecture delivered before this Asso- 
ciation by Dr. Carpenter at our last meeting. All 
that I shall venture to remark on the subject is, 
that had not Nature herself assigned certain boun- 
darics to the changes which plants are capable of 
undergoing, there would seem no reason why any 
species at all should be restricted within a definite 
area, since the unlimited adaptation to external 
conditions which it would then possess might 
enable it to diffuse itself throughout the world, as 
easily as it has done over that portion of space 
within which it is actually circumscribed. Dr. 
Hooker instances certain species of Coprosma, of 
Celmisia, and a kind of Australian Fern, the 
Lomaria procera, which have undergone such 
striking changes in their passage from one portion 
of the Great Pacific to another, that they are 
scarcely recognizable as the same, and have 
actually been regarded by preceding botanists as 
distinct species. But he does not state that any of 
these plants have ever been seen beyond the 
above-mentioned precincts; and yet if Nature had 
not imposed some limits to their susceptibility of 
change, one does not see why they might not have 
spread over a much larger portion of the earth, in 
a form more or less modified by external circum- 
stances. The younger De Candolle, in his late 
admirable treatise already referred to, has enume- 
rated about 117 species of plants which have been 
thus diffused over at least a third of the surface of 
the globe, but these apparently owed their power 
of transmigration to their insusceptibility of change, 
for it does not appear that they have been much 
modified by the effect of climate or locality, not- 
withstanding the extreme difference in the external 
conditions to which they were subjected. On the 
other hand, it seems to bea general law that plants 
whose organization is more easily affected by 
external agencies become, from that very cause, 
more circumscribed in their range of distribution ; 
simply because a greater difference in the circum- 
stances under which they would be placed brought 
with it an amount of change in their structure 
which exceeded the limits prescribed to it by 
Nature. In short, without pretending to do more 
than to divine the character of those impediments, 
which appear ever to prevent the changes of which 
a plant is susceptible from proceeding beyond a 
certain limit, we seem to catch a glimpse of a 
general law of Nature, not limited to one of her 
kingdoms, but extending everywhere throughout 
her jurisdiction,—a law the aim of which may be 
inferred to be that of maintaining the existing 
order ef the universe, without any material or 


permanent alteration, throughout all time, until 
the fiat of Omnipotence has gone forth for its 
destruction. The will which confines the variations 
in the vegetable structure within a certain range, 
lest the order of creation should be disturbed by 
the introduction of an indefinite number of inter- 
mediate forms, is apparently the same in its motive 
as that which brings back the celestial luminaries 
to their original orbits, after the completion of a 
| cycle of changes induced by their mutual pertur- 

bations ; it is the same which says to the ocean, 
Thus far shalt thou go, and no further; and to the 
winds, Your violence, however apparently capri- 
ciousandabnormal, shall nevertheless be constrained 
within certain prescribed limits— 

Ni faciat, maria et terras celumque profundum, 
Quippe ferant rapidi secum, verrantque per auras. 
The whole, indeed, resolves itself into, or at least 
is intimately connected with, that law of symmetry 
to which Nature seems ever striving to conform, 
and which possesses the same significance in the 
organic world, which the law of definite proportions 
does in the inorganic. It is the principle which 
the prophetic genius of Goethe had divined, long 
before it had been proved by the labours of phy- 
siologists to be a reality, and to which the poet 
attached such importance, that the celebrated dis- 
cussion as to its merits which took place in 1830 
between Cuvier and Geoffroy St.-Hilaire so en- 
grossed his mind, as to deprive him, as his bio- 
grapher informs us, of all interest in one of the 
most portentous political events of modern days 
which was enacting at the very same epoch,—I 
mean the subversion of the Bourbon dynasty. It 
is, indeed, not less calculated to subserve to the 
gratification of our sense of the Beautiful than to 
provide against too wide a departure from that 
order of creation which its great Author has from 
the beginning instituted; and, as two learned 
Professors of a sister kingdom have pointed out in 
Memoirs laid before this Association, and have 
since embodied in a distinct treatise, manifests 
itself not less in the geometrical adjustment of the 
branches of a plant, and of the scales of a fir-apple 
—nay even, as they have wished to prove, in the 
correspondence between the form of the fruit and 
that of the tree on which it grows—than in the 
frequent juxtaposition of the complementary rays 
of the spectrum, by which that harmony of colour 
is produced in Nature which we are always 
striving, however unsuccessfully, to imitate in Art. 
The law, indeed, seems to be nothing else than a 
direct consequence of that unity of design pervading 
the universe, which so bespeaks a common Creator 
—of the existence in the mind of the Deity of a 
sort of archetype, to which His various works 
have all, to a certain extent, been accommodated ; 
so that the earlier forms of life may be regarded ts 
types of those of later creation, and the more com- 
plex ones but as developments of rudimentary 
parts existing in the more simple. Here, too, we 
may perhaps trace an analogy with His dealings 
with mankind, as unfolded in His Revealed Word; 
from which we find that the earlier events recorded 
are often typical of those more modern, and that 
Christianity itself is in some sense a development 

of the Jewish dispensation which preceded it. 

I should apologize for dwelling so long upon the 
two departments of natural knowledge to which I 
have hitherto confined myself, were it not that 
other sciences of a still higher rank than those 
treated of had been discussed so fully in the Dis- 
courses of former Presidents. Whilst indeed this 
is the first occasion, save one, in which a Chemist 
has had the honour of occupying the Chair of the 
British Association, it has on no former occasion 
fallen to the lot of a professed Botanist to be thus 
distinguished. I have therefore consulted alike my 
own ease, and what was due to the Sciences 
themselves, in making Chemistry and Botany the 
principal themes of my discourse. Leaving, then, 
to the gifted friend who will discourse before 
you next Monday evening ‘On the Correlation of 
Physical Forces,’ the task of connecting with 
those Powers of Nature that manifest themselves 
in the phenomena of chemical attraction or of cell- 
development, the imponderable agents which form 
the proper subjects of branches of Physics not here 
; dwelt upon, and thus establishing the existence of 














that common brotherhood among the sciences, 
which furnishes the best plea for such meetings 
as the present, I will only further detain you by 
noticing one other field of inquiry, in which I have 
ever felt a lively interest, although it has only been 
in my power to bestow on it a casual attention, or 
cultivate one limited portion of the wide range 
which it embraces. Indeed Geology, the science 
to which I now allude, has, during the last twenty 
years, made such rapid strides, that those who 
endeavoured from an early period of life to follow 
at a humble distance the footsteps of the great 
leaders in that science, obeying the impulse of 
such zealous and ardent spirits, as the one—now, 
alas! by the inscrutable decrees of Providence, 
lost to his friends and to science,—who constituted 
the head of what was once called, I hope not too 
grandiloquently, the Oxford School of Geology,— 
have, if I may judge of others by myself, been 
often distanced in the race, and when they endea- 
voured to make good their lost ground, found 
themselves transported into a new, and to them 
an almost unknown region. Thus the thorough 
exploration which has taken place of the Silurian 
and Cambrian systems, through the exertions 
of two of our oldest and most valued Associates, 
has added a new province—ought I not rather to 
say, a new kingdom ?—to the domain of Geology, 
and has carried back the records of the creation 
to a period previously as much unknown to us as 
were the annals of the Assyrian dynasties before 
the discoveries of Sir Henry Rawlinson. I might 
also be disposed to claim for the recent investiga- 
tions of botanists some share in fixing the relative 
antiquity of particular portions of the globe, for 
from the Floras they have given us of different 
islands in the Great Pacific, it would appear that 
the families of plants which characterize some 
groups are of a more complicated organization than 
those of another. Thus, whilst Otaheite chiefly 
contains Orchids, Apocynez, Asclepiadew, and 
Urticer; the Sandwich Islands possess Lobeliaceze 
and Goodenovie; and the Galapagos Islands, New 
Zealand and Juan Fernandez, Composite, the 
highest form, perhaps, of dicotyledonous plants. 
In deducing this consequence, however, I am pro- 
ceeding upon a principle which has lately met with 
opposition, although it was formerly regarded as 
one of the axioms in Geology. Amongst these, 
indeed, there was none which a few years ago 
seemed so little likely to be disputed as that the 
classes of animals and vegetables which possessed 
the most complicated structure were preceded by 
others of a more simple one; and that when we 
traced back the succession of beings to the lowest 
and the earliest of the sedimentary formations, we 
arrived at length at a class of rocks, the deposition 
of which must be inferred, from the almost entire 
absence of organic remains, to have followed very 
soon after the first dawn of creation. But the recog- 
nition of the footstepsand remains of reptiles in beds 
of an earlier date than was before assigned to them, 
tended to corroborate the inferences which had 
been previously deduced from the discovery, in a 
few rare instances, in rocks of the secondary age, 
of mammalian remains; and thus has induced cer- 
tain eminent geologists boldly to dispute, whether 
from the earliest to the latest period of the earth’s 
history any gradation of beings can in reality be 
detected. Into this controversy I shall only enter 
at present, so far as to point out an easy method 
of determining the fact, that organic remains never 
can have existed in a particular rock, even although 
it may have been subjected to such metamorphic 
action as would have obliterated all traces of their 
presence. This is simply to ascertain, that the 
material in question is utterly destitute of phos- 
phoric acid; for inasmuch as every form of life 
appears to be essentially associated with this prin- 
ciple, and as no amount of heat would be sufficient 
to dissipate it when in a state of combination, 
whatever quantity of phosphoric acid had in this 
manner been introduced into the rock, must have 
continued there till the end of time, notwithstand- 
ing any ignedus operations which the materials 
might have afterwards undergone. But as the dis- 
covery of very minute traces of phosphoric acid, 
when mixed with the other ingredients of a rock, 
is a problem of no small difficulty, an indirect 
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method of ascertaining its presence suggested itself 
to me in some experiments of the kind which I 
have instituted, namely, that of sowing some kind 
of seed, such for instance as barley, in a sample of 
the pulverized rock, and determining whether the 
crop obtained yielded more phosphoric acid than 
was present in the grain, it being evident that 
any excess must have been derived from the rock 
from which it drew its nourishment. Should it 
appear by an extensive induction of particulars, 
that none of the rocks lying at the base of the Silu- 
rian formation, which have come before us, contain 
more phosphoric acid than the minute quantity I 
detected in the slates of Bangor and Llanberris, 
which were tested in the above manner, it might 
perhaps be warrantable hereafter to infer, that we 
had really touched upon those formations that had 
been deposited at a time when organic beings were 
only just beginning to start into existence, and to 
which, therefore, the term Azoic, assigned to these 
rocks by some of the most eminent of our geologists, 
might not be inappropriate. The proofs of the 
former extension of glaciers in the Northern hemi- 
sphere, far beyond their actual limits, tend also to 
complicate the question which has at all times so 
much engaged the attention of cosmogonists with 
respect to the ancient temperature of the earth's 
surface, compelling us to admit that, at least during 
the later of its epochs, oscillations of heat and cold 
must have occurred, to interfere with the progress 
of refrigeration which was taking place in the crust. 
On the other hand, facts of an opposite tendency, 
such as the discovery announced at our last 
meeting by Capt. Belcher, of the skeleton of 
an Ichthyosaurus in lat. 77°, and of the trunk 
of a tree standing in an erect position in lat. 
75°, have been multiplying upon us within the 
same period; inasmuch as they appear to imply, 
that a much higher temperature in former 
times pervaded the Arctic regions that can be 
referred to local causes, and therefore force upon 
us the admission, that the internal heat of the 
nucleus of our globe must at one time have in- 
fluenced in a more marked manner than at present 
the temperature of its crust. On the causes of this 
increased temperature, whether local or cosmical, 
much elaborate research has been brought to bear, 
by Sir Charles Lyell in his celebrated ‘ Principles 
of Geology,’ and by Mr. Hopkins in his Address to 
the Geological Society. The most extensive col- 
lection of facts, however, having reference to this 
subject, is contained in the Reports on Earthquake 
Phenomena, published by Mr. Mallet in our Trans- 
actions, supplying, as they do, data of the highest 
importance to the full elucidation of the subject. 
For although the evidence I have myself brought 
together in my work on Volcanoes might be suffi- 
cient to establish in a general way the connexion 
of earthquakes with that deep-seated cause which 
gives rise to the eruptions of a volcano, yet our 
interest is thereby only the more awakened in the 
phenomena they present,—just as Dr. Whewell’s 
inquiries into the local variations of the Tides were 
valued all the more in consequence of the persuasion 
already felt, that lunar attraction was their prin- 
cipal cause. 

But if earthquakes bring under our notice 
chiefly the dynamical effects of this hidden cause 
of movement and of change, those of volcanoes 
serve to reveal to us more especially their chemical 
ones; and it is only by combining the information 
obtained from these two sources, together with 
those from hot springs, especially as regards the 
gaseous products of each, that we can ever hope to 
penetrate the veil which shrouds the operations of 
this mysterious agent; so as to pronounce, with 
any confidence, whether the effects we witness are 
due, simply to that incandescent state in which our 
planet was first launched into space, or to the 
exertion of those elective attractions which operate 
between its component elements, — attractions 
which might be supposed to have given rise, in the 
first instance, to a more energetic action, and con- 
sequently to a greater evolution of heat, than is 
taking place at present, when their mutual affinities 
are in a great measure assuaged. Within the 
last twenty years much has been done towards the 
elucidation of this problem through the united in- 
vestigations of Boussingault, of Deville, and above 








all of Bunsen, with respect to the gases and other 
bodies evolved from volcanoes in their various 
phases of activity; the results of which, however, 
do not appear to me to present anything irrecon- 
cileable with that view of their causes which was 
put forth many years ago in the work I published. 
Whilst, however, the latter is offered as nothing 
more than as a conjectural explanation of the phe- 
nomena in question, I may remind those, who 
prefer the contrary hypothesis on the ground that 
the oblate figure of the earth is in itself a sufficient 
proof of its primeval fluidity, that this condition 
of things could only have been brought about in 
such materials by heat of an intensity, sufficient, 
whilst it lasted, to annul all those combinations 
amongst the elements which chemical affinity would 
have a tendency to induce, and thus to render 
those actions to which I have ascribed the pheno- 
mena, not only conceivable, but even necessary 
consequences, of the cooling down of our planet 
from its original melted condition. 

In the nearly allied Science of Geography, 
several important undertakings have been set on 
foot, and some interesting discoveries made since 
the period of our last meeting.—1. Dr. Kane has 
extended Arctic discovery, through Smith Strait, 
at the head of Baffin Bay, to about 3° nearer the 
Pole. 2. Mr. Kelley has announced the result of 
several independent surveying expeditions des- 
patched by him to the Valley of Atrato, with a 
view to the formation of a great navigable channel 
through Central America, between the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans. When Humboldt directed 
attention to this region fifty years since he had only 
uncertain reports to guide his anticipations; and 
these surveys have been the first to throw actual 
light upon this region. 8. Anexpedition has been 
despatched to North Australia, for the purpose of 





exploring the interior and tracing the extent of the | 


northern watershed. Its arrival at the mouth of 
the Victoria River has been announced. 4. It is 
proposed, by the Geographical Society, to despatch 
an expedition to Eastern Africa, to explore the 
extent of the inland waters known to exist there, 
and if possible to discover the long-sought sources 
of the Nile. 5. The explorations in the Rocky 


in the Pacific, and elsewhere, are far too numerous 
to be further alluded to. 

Such are a few of the additions to our knowledge 
which have been made in the course of the last 
twenty years in those sciences with which I am 
most familiar. Whilst, however, the actual pro- 
gress which has taken place in them is in itself so 
satisfactory, the change which the sentiments of 
the public have undergone, with respect to their 
claims to respect, affords no less room for congra- 
tulation. 


we see rising up around us establishments for 
the advancement of Physical Science, of which our 
ancestors would scarcely have dreamed the possi- 
bility. I may instance the School of Mines, first 


Sir Henry Dela Beche, and now presided over by 
Sir Roderick Murchison, as a convincing proof of 
the improved feeling on such subjects entertained 
by the Government of this country. I may men- 
tion also another proof of a greater appreciation of 
the claims of Science, in their having departed from 
the practice which had prevailed ever since the death 
of Sir Isaac Newton, of regarding the Mastership of 
Her Majesty’s Mint a purely political appointment, 
and in conferring it, as they have done on the last 


two occasions, as a reward for scientific eminence.- 


Tt is also gratifying to find, that the attention of 
the Legislature has at length been seriously called 
to consider what measures of a public nature 
might be adopted for improving the position of 
Science and its cultivators, and that the Royal 
Society have appointed a body of its members to 
receive suggestions on that subject, and to report 
upon it, in order that a matured plan may be pre- 
sented to Parliament to meet this object at its next 
session. Nor, if we extend our glance to the 
Provinces, need I go further than the neighbour- 
hood of our present place of meeting, in order to 
point out as many as four active clubs of naturalists, 
who sustain as well as diffuse an interest in our 





pursuits, by frequent meetings, and by investi- 
gating, in common, the physical peculiarities of 
their respective neighbourhoods. In this very 
county, too, we have lately witnessed the first 
example of an Institution founded for the express. 
purpose of communicating to the rising generation 
of farmers, that scientific as well as practical in- 
struction, the union of which is admitted by every 
enlightened agriculturist to be essential, for the 
purpose of deriving the fullest advantage from the 
natural resources of our soil. Nor can I help 
feeling an honest pride when I reflect, that this 
establishment, which has since risen to such im- 
portance, and is celebrated throughout the land as 
the best training school for youths destined to 
husbandry which England affords, should have 
emanated from the members of a little club existing 
in a neighbouring county-town, endeared’ to me 
by long associations, from its near proximity to the 
place of my birth, and the home of my earliest years. 
Turning, too, to the University to which I belong, 
in which a few years ago our pursuits were hardly 
regarded as integral parts of academical instruc- 
tion, we now find in it at least a recognition of 
their importance to have taken place, and Classical 
Literature no longer disdaining to own as her 
sisters, the studies which engross so large a part 
of the attention of the public in general. Nay, 
the Academic Body has lately devoted no small 
portion of its revenues towards the erection of a 


| Museum, intended to comprehend under one roof 


all the appliances for research, as well as all the 
means of instruction which can be required in the 
several branches of Natural Philosophy. The ex- 
tension, indeed, which is now given to the name 
in the language of naturalists, and even by the 
public at large, is in itself an indication of cor- 
recter views than were formerly entertained with 
regard to the uses of such establishments. Few, 
for instance, have such a notion of a Museum as 


| Horace Walpole gave utterance to at the close of 
_ the last century, when he defined it ‘a hospital 


for everything that is singular—whether the thing 
has acquired singularity from having escaped the 
rage of time, from any natural oddness, or from 


| being so insignificant that nobody thought it 
Mountains, by several parties in South America, | 


worth while to produce any more of the same.” 


| Nor will it be possible to ridicule these Institutions, 
| as an eminent member of my own University, even 


| up 
If our attention is turned to the metropolis, 


within my recollection, was tempted to do, in 
alluding to the little institutions of the kind set up 
in some of our provincial towns. ‘‘The stuffed 
ducks, the skeleton in the mahogany case, the 
starved cat and rat which were found behind a 
wainscot, the broken potstrerd from an old barrow, 
the tattooed head of the New Zealand chief, the 
very unpleasant looking lizards and snakes coiled 
in the spirits of wine, the flint-stones and 
cockle-shells, &c., will no longer be seen jumbled 


, together in heterogeneous confusion,”’ as might 


| 
| 





have been the case at the period alluded to. The 
Ipswich Museum has set an example, which T have 


| no doubt will be generally followed, of selecting 
placed under the management of our late Associate, | 


for such institutions a series of types illustrative of 
the mineral, vegetable, and animal kingdoms; and 
a Committee of this Association is now employed 
in the useful undertaking of preparing a list of 
objects calculated to illustrate the different forms 
in nature, and thus rendering our provincial 
Museums no longer mere rareeshows, but places 
where the masses may receive instruction in all 
branches of Natural History. But the Oxford 
Museum aims at much more than is usually under- 
stood by that title. Its central area, indeed, may 
be regarded as the sanctuary of the Temple of 
Science, intended to include all those wonderful 
contrivances by which the Author of the Universe 
manifests Himself to Hiscreatures; whilst theapart- 
ments which surround it, dedicated as they will be 
tolecturesand researchesconnected withall branches 
of Physical Science, may represent the chambers 
of the ministering priests, engaged in worshipping 
at her altar, and in expounding her mysteries. 

In turning, too, to this Association, the reception 
with which it is now greeted in the course of its 
migration through the various portions of the 
United Kingdom, is not less encouraging as an 
augury of the future prospects of Science. Our 
Body, indeed, may now be said to have passed 
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unscathed through that ordeal to which all infant 
undertakings are exposed, and which even its 
great prototype, the Royal Society of London, at 
its first commencement, did not altogether escape. 
And the best proof that such is the case, will be 
found in the different manner in which it is re- 
ceived by the public in general. Twenty years ago 
the invitations sent us proceeded, either from places 
like the Universities expressly dedicated to learn- 
ing, and therefore peculiarly called upon to lend 
a helping hand to science ; or else from Cities, in 
which the predominant occupations brought the 
mass of the population into immediate and constant 
connexion with scientific processes. Now, on the 
contrary, we have seen the two principal centres 
of fashionable resort—the favourite retreats of the 
wealthy and noble of the land—vieing with each 
other in their eagerness to receive us; and an 
almost purely agricultural county greeting us with 
the same hearty welcome as that which we had 
heretofore received from the commercial and manu- 
facturing communities. Twenty years ago it was 
thought necessary to explain at our meetings the 
character and objects of this Association, and to 
vindicate it from the denunciations fulminated 
against it by individuals, and even by parties of 
men, who held it up as dangerous to religion, and 
subversive of sound principles in theology. Now, 
so marked is the change in public feeling, that we 
are solicited by the clergy, no less than by the 
laity, to hold our meetings within their precincts ; 
and have never received a heartier welcome than 
in the city in which we are now assembled, which 
values itself so especially, and with such good 
reason, on the extent and excellence of its educa- 
tional establishments. It begins, indeed, to be 
generally felt, that amongst the faculties of mind, 
upon the development of which in youth success 
in after life mainly depends, there are some which 
are best improved through the cultivation of the 
Physical Sciences, and that the rudiments of those 
sciences are most easily acquired at an early period 
of life. That power of minute observation—those 
habits of method and arrangement—that aptitude 
for patient and laborious inquiry—that tact and 
sagacity in deducing inferences from evidence 
short of demonstration, which the Natural Sci- 
ences more particularly promote, are the fruits of 
early education, and acquired with difficulty at a 
later period. It is during childhood, also, that the 
memory is most fresh and retentive, and that the 
nomenclature of the sciences, which, from its 
crabbedness and technicality, often repels us ata 
more advanced age, is acquired almost without an 
effort. Although, therefore, it can hardly be ex- 
pected that the great schools in the country will 
assign to the Natural Sciences any important 
place in their systems of instruction until the Uni- 
versities for which they are the seminaries set 
them the example, yet I cannot doubt but that, 
the signal once given, both masters and scholars 
will eagerly embrace a change so congenial to the 
tastes of youth, and so favourable to the develop- 
ment of their intellectual faculties. And has not, 
it may be asked, the signal been given by the 
admission of the Physical Sciences into the cur- 
riculum ofour academical education ? I trust that 
this question may be answered in the affirmative, 
if we are entitled to assume that the recognition of 
them which has already taken place will be con- 
stantly followed up by according to them some 
such substantial encouragement as that which has 
been afforded hitherto almost exclusively to clas- 
sical literature. Our ability to accomplish this, 
with the means and appliances at our command, 
does not, I think, admit of dispute. Happily for 
this country, the conservative feeling which has 
ever prevailed amongst us, and the immunity we 
have enjoyed from those political convulsions 
which have affected most other European nations, 
maintain in their integrity those academical esta- 
blishments which, as M. Montalembert has re- 
marked, are, like our Government and our other 
Tastitutions, a magnificent specimen of the social 
condition of the Middle Ages, such as at one time 
existed throughout the whole of Western Europe. 


‘They are institutions, indeed, which foreigners may 


well look upon with envy, but which, when once 
destroyed, it is hopeless to expect that Govern- 





ments, engrossed as they are with the interests 
and politics of the day, will ever think of restoring. 
Thanks to their existence, it rarely happens that 
a student, in Oxford at least, who has distinguished 
himself in his Classical examinations fails to obtain 
some reward for his past exertions, and, if he 
require it, some assistance to enable him to con- 
tinue them in future. And this, too, be it ob- 
served, has been the case even whilst the natural, 
although perhaps mistaken, partiality of our foun- 
ders for their native counties, for the parishes in 
which their estates lay, or for their own collateral 
descendants, greatly curtailed the number of fellow- 
ships which could be bestowed on merit. All, 
therefore, that seems wanted, now that local pre- 
ferences seem on the point of being removed, is, 
on the one hand, a more equal distribution of the 
existing emoluments between the several pro- 
fessions, and, on the other, the admission of the 
claims of the sciences received into our educational 
system to share in the emoluments which, up to 
this time, have been monopolized by the Classics. 
And, as it is far from my wish to curtail the older 
studies of the University of their proper share of 
support—for who that has passed through a course 
of academical study can be insensible of the ad- 
vantages he has derived from that early discipline 
of the mind which flows from their cultivation ?—I 
rejoice to think, that when the Legislature shall 
have completed the removal of those restrictions 
which have hitherto prevented us in many in- 
stances from consulting the claims of merit in the 
distribution of our emoluments, there will be 
ample means afforded for giving all needful en- 
couragement to the newly-recognized studies, 
without trenching unduly upon that amount of 
pecuniary aid which has been hitherto accorded to 
the classics. In anticipation of which change, I 
look forward with confidence to the day when the 
requirements at Oxford in the department of 
Physical Science will become so general and so 
pressing, that no institution which professes to 
prepare the youth it instructs for academical com- 
petition will venture to risk its reputation by 
declining to admit these branches of study into 
its educational courses. Indeed, the example has 
already been set in many, as I understand to be 
the case with the noble seminary within whose 
walls we are now assembled, as well as with that 
older establishment which, under the energetic 
management of its present head master, has become 
its worthy rival as a training school for the Uni- 
versities, 

At any rate, I trust the time has now passed 
away when studies such as those we recommend 
lie under the imputation of fostering sentiments 
inimical to religion. In countries and in an age 
in which men of letters were generally tinctured 
with infidelity, it is not to be supposed that 
Natural Philosophy would altogether escape the 
contagion ; but the contemplation of the works of 
creation is surely in itself far more calculated to 
induce the humility that paves the way to belief, 
than the presumption which disdains to lean upon 
the supernatural. It is not, indeed, without an 
excusable feeling of exultation that in surveying 
the triumphs of modern science, we see 

An intellectual mastery exercised 

O’er the blind elements; a purpose given ; 

A perseverance fed ; almost a soul 

Imparted to brute matter ; 
or that we repeat to ourselves the words in which 
the Poet apostrophizes the Philosopher :— 

Go, wondrous creature ! mount where Science guides, 

Go, measure earth, weigh air, and state the tides ; 

Instruct the planets in what orbs to run, 

Correct old Time, and regulate the Sun. 

Nevertheless, if we pursue the line of thought in 
which the same author indulges, we shall be com- 
pelled to ask ourselves, not without a deep senti- 
ment of humiliation, even whilst contemplating 
the highest order of intellect which the human 
race has ever exhibited :— 

Could he whose rules the rapid Comet bind 

Describe or fix one movement of the mind ? 

Who saw its fires here rise, and there descend, 

Explain his own beginning, or his end ? 
When, indeed, we reflect within what a narrow 
area our researches are of necessity circumscribed, 





—when we perceive that we are bounded in space 
almost to the surface of the planet in which we 
reside—itself merely a speck in the universe, one 
of innumerable worlds invisible from the nearest 
of the fixed stars,—when we recollect, too, that 
we are limited in point of time to a few short 
years of life and activity,—that our records of the 
past history of the globe and of its inhabitants are 
comprised within a minute portion of the latest of 
the many epochs which the earth has gone through, 
—and that with regard to the future the most 
durable monuments we can raise to hand down 
our names to posterity are liable at any time to 
be overthrown by an earthquake, and would be 
obliterated, as if they had never been, by any of 
those processes of metamorphic action which Geo- 
logy tells us form a part of the cycle of changes 
which the globe is destined to undergo,—the more 
lost in wonder we may be at the vast fecundity of 
Nature, which within so narrow a sphere can 
crowd together phenomena so various and so im- 
posing, the more sensible shall we become of the 
small proportion which our highest powers and 
their happiest results bear, not only on the Cause 
of all causation, but even to other created beings, 
higher in the scale than ourselves, which we may 
conceive to exist. 

Think thou this world of hopes and fears 

Could find no statelier than his peers 

In yonder hundred million spheres? 

It is believed, that every one of the molecules 
which make up the mass of a compound body is 
an aggregate of a number of atoms, which, by their 
arrangement and mutual relation, impart to the 
whole its peculiar properties; and, according to 
another speculation which has been already alluded 
to, these atoms are not absolutely motionless, 
but are ever shifting their position within certain 
limits, so as to induce corresponding changes in 
the properties of the mass. Indeed, it has been 
imagined, that the production of different com- 
pounds from the same elements united in the same 
proportions, may be one of the consequences 
resulting from the different arrangement of par- 
ticles thereby induced. If this hypothesis have 
any foundation in fact, what an example does it 
set before us of great effects brought about by 
movements which, to our senses, are too minute 
to be appreciable ; and what an illustration does 
it afford us of the limited powers inherent in the 
human race, which are nevertheless capable of 
bringing about effects so varied, and to us so 
important ; although, as compared with the uni- 
verse, so insignificant! We also are atoms, 
chained down to the little globe in which our lot is 
cast; allowed a small field of action, and confined 
within definite limits, both as to space and as to 
time. We, too, can only bring about such changes 
in nature, as are the resultants of those few laws 
which it lies within the compass of our power to 
investigate and to take advantage of. We, too, 
can only run through a certain round of operations, 
as limited in their extent, in comparison with 
those which lie within the bounds of our conception, 
as the movements of the atoms, which serve to 
make up a compound molecule of any of the sub- 
stances around us, are to the revolutions of the 
heavenly luminaries. 

And as, according to Prof. Owen, the con- 
ceivable modifications of the vertebral archetype 
are very far from being exhausted by any of 
the forms which now inhabit the earth, or that 
are known to have existed here at any former 
period; so likewise the properties of matter with 
which we are permitted to become cognizant, may 
form but a small portion of those of which it is 
susceptible, or with which the Creator may have 
endowed it in other portions of the universe. We 
are told, that in a future and a higher state of 
existence, the chief occupation of the blessed is 
that of praising and worshipping the Almighty. 
But is not the contemplation of the works of the 
Creator, and the study of the ordinances of the 
Great Lawgiver of the universe, in itself an act 
of praise and adoration? and, if so, may not one 
at least of the sources of happiness which we 
are promised in a future state of existence, 
—one of the rewards for a single-minded and 
reverential pursuit after truth in our present 
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state of trial, consist in a development of our facul- 


ties, and in the power of comprehending those laws 
and provisions of Nature with which our finite 
reason does not enable us at present to become 
cognizant ? 

Such are a few of the reflections which the study 
of Physical Science, cultivated in a right spirit, 
naturally suggests; and I ask you, whether they 
are not more calculated to inspire humility than to 
induce conceit ; to render us more deeply conscious 
how much of the vast field of knowledge must ever 
lie concealed from our view—how small a portion 
of the veil of Isis it is given us to lift up—and, 
therefore, to dispose us to accept, with a more 
unhesitating faith, the knowledge vouchsafed from 
on high, on subjects which our own unassisted 
reason is incapable of fathoming. ‘‘ Let us not, 
therefore,” to use the language ofa living Prelate, 
‘think scorn of the pleasant land.”—‘‘ That land 
is the field of ancient and modern Literature—of 
Philosophy in almost all its Departments—of the 
Arts of Reasoning and Persuasion. Every part of 
it may be cultivated with advantage, as the Land 
of Canaan when bestowed upon God’s peculiar 
people. They were not commanded to let it lie 
waste, as incurably polluted by the abominations 
of its first inhabitants; but to cultivate it and dwell 
in it, living in obedience to the divine laws, and 
dedicating its choicest fruits to the Lord their God.” 


Next week we shall commence our reports of 
Sections. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

LITERARY memorials—assuredly the most appro- 
priate monuments to men of letters—seem grow- 
ing into public favour. A few days since we re- 
corded the design to found an Inglis prize at King’s 
College, London. We now hear of a Hare prize, 
to be founded in memoriam, at Cambridge. A 
committee, including the Duke of Argyle, the 
Earls of Burlington and Chichester, and the 
Bishops of St. David’s, Chichester, and Oxford, 
has charged itself with the task of raising a last 
witness of this kind—a Hare prize for historical 
composition—to the merits of the Venerable Arch- 
deacon of Lewes. 

‘*The courtesy with which you have announced 
some of my former works,” writes M. Conscience, 
the Flemish novelist, whose works we were the 
first to introduce to an English public, ‘‘ induces 
me to ask you to state that a new work of mine, 
‘ De Golddiuvel’ (The Gold Demon), which is about 
to appear in Flemish, will shortly be translated for 
the English market.” 

Mr. Charles Chambers, of Leeds, has been ap- 
pointed Assistant Observer at Kew Observatory. 
The appointment claims a record, from the fact 
that Mr. Chambers has been sought out by the 
managers of the Observatory from the candidates 
who obtained distinction in the late examinations at 
the Society of Arts. When an assistant was required 
at the Observatory, the managers applied to the 
Council of the Society to recommend one, and as 
Mr. Chambers had taken a first grade in Mathe- 
matics he was named by the Council, and accepted 
by the managers. Such a fact proves the practical 
utility of the Society’s examinations. 

All the phantasms which perplex the history of 
science on the large scale are playing their antics 
in the little question of decimal coinage in Eng- 
land. First, a diligent inquirer traces the proposal 
to decimalize the existing pound to a writer who 
signed ‘‘ Mercator,” in the Pampihleteer for 1814. 
Next it is shown that Mercator had been fore- 
stalled by no less a person than Stevinus himself, 
the inventor of devimal fractions, who recommends 
that every country should decimalize downwards 
from its highest coin, and specially notes the pound 
sterling as being that from which England should 
begin. Then comes another, who shows that Mer- 
cator has been misrepresented ; that he did not 
propose to use the present pound, but demanded 
that it should be a little depreciated, to fall in with 


certain monetary notions of his own. This finishes | 


Mercator; for if there be a projector whom the 
present pound-and-mil men cannot acknowledge as 
their founder, it is the one who alters the quantity 


his chair merely because he had used the word mil 
to denote the thousandth of a pound. <A word is 
a thing: nay more, a word is everything. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in the debate on 
decimal coinage, enumerated, as four different 
plans, four versions of the plan which begins with 
the existing farthing, merely because the four plans 
gave different names to their ascending coins of 10, 
100, and 1,000 farthings. And there is now going 
the round of the newspapers, described as a ‘‘sim- 
ple, ingenious, and very practical’ recent sugges- 
tion of a Cambridge M.A., the very plan of the 
pound and mil which has been for three years 
before the country as the suggestion of the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons. But then the 
word mil is nat mentioned ; and, instead of cent, 
the Cambridge M.A. says decime. We have no 
doubt the Cambridge M.A. worked it out himself, 
without any knowledge of existing proposals. It 
is very difficult to see how anybody could turn his 
attention to the English coinage without discover- 
ing the pound and mil scheme, and its superiority 
to all other possible proposals for decimalization. 


A Correspondent draws our attention to an 
amusing series of blunders in an article in ‘Men 
of the Time,’ under the name of Mr. Charles 
Kean :— 

Birkenhead, August 3. 

I hardly know whether the Atheneum is the proper 
vehicle for the publication of the criticism I venture to 
send you, but I must think that you will not object to make 
known, for the benefit of your readers, the following scan- 
dalous errors in a recent work, which from its title and 
object should be very popular,—I allude to ‘ Men of the 
Time,’ published by Mr. Bogue during the present year. On 
turning to the life of Charles Kean, the actor, I find it 
stated in the outset that he was born on the 18th of January, 
1811; next, that his parents were married in 1818; then, 
that his father first appeared in London in 1814; after this, 
that Charles Kean first appeared on any stage, in London, 
*‘on October 1, 1837, not having attained the aye of seven- | 
teen,” though born in 1811 according to this biographer.— | 
So little reliance can be placed on a work published in this | 
manner, that I have thrown my volume into a waste-paper 
cupboard; and I think that those who have not had the 
misfortune to buy it should, if possible, receive this warn- 
ing before they do.—I am, &c. E. H. B 
—We have, of course, verified the assertions of 
‘‘E. H. B.” before printing his note, and we find 
other mistakes—as well as offences against taste 
and manners—in this very absurd morsel of con- 
temporary history. The law ought to afford Mr. 
Kean protection against writers who make him 
ridiculous. 


The Cowper Letters, the approaching sale of 
which we announced a fortnight since, realized 
fair prices under the hammer of Messrs. Puttick 
& Simpson. Several of these letters were unpub- 
lished ; and the contents are of more or less interest. 
The following extract is from a letter under date 
October 30, 1791.—‘‘ You have seen perhaps the 
beginning of a review of my Homer in the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine for last month. Can you tell me, 
or can you guess who is the author of it? He says 
so many handsome things of me, that at times I 
suspect it to be the work of Nichols himself; but 
then he seems so much disposed to find fault, that 
at other times I give it to I know not whom. I 
ask out of mere curiosity. In the mean time I 
have received and heard of so many testimonies in 
my favour given by some of the best judges, that 
I feel myself armed with at least a seven-fold 
shield against all censure that I can have to expect 
from others. I hope, as you hope for me, that I 
shall find my Miltonic studies agreeable. At 
present I occupy myself in the translation of his 
Latin poems, and have just finished his seven 
elegies, The versification of them is, I think, 
equal to the best of Ovid; but the matter of them 








is almost too puerile for me, who, if I wore any 
beard at all, should wear a grey one. For which 
reason I am glad that I have done with them.” 
Amongst other lots of interest in this sale were— 
Signals used at the Battle of Trafalgar, signed by 
Nelson, which sold for 57. 5s.—letters of Sir David 
Wilkie, chiefly to Mrs. Coppard and Mr. Mac- 
donald, engraver, sold for 7/.—Memoir of Mr. 
Henry Weber, seven pages, in the autograph of 
Sir Walter Scott, sold for 27. 5s.—a Signature of 





Judge Jeffreys, sold for 1/. 12s.—a series of Auto- 
graphs of authors, bound in nine vols., from the | 
| Upcott collection, sold for 15/. 5s. Among the | 


of gold in the sovereign, Mercator was seated in lots were many letters of living men and women, | 


—such as ought not to have found their way into 
an auction-room. 

Count Ivan Golovin, the Russian writer, asks 
to assert his claim to his own title of ‘ Stars and 
Stripes,’ against a pretension put forward, as he 
says, on behalf of another work. He says: 

* August 4. 

‘*My ‘Stars and Stripes’ were duly advertised 
in the United States some months ago, and in the 
London Times some weeks ago. Great was there- 
fore my astonishment to-day to see M. Pulszky’s 
work re-clothed under that title. We all know the 
three valuable volumes of the Hungarian writer 
under the title of ‘Red, White and Black,’—a 
pretty good title—and M. Pulszky is too much a 
friend of mine to have allowed such a substitution. 
As that question has some relation to that of 
literary property, I beg leave to state that I keep 
up my title, and that M. Pulszky certainly retains 
his own. Iam, &. Ivan GoLovIN.” 


The Cambrian Archeological Association pro- 
poses to hold its anniversary on Monday, August 
18, and the following days of the week, at Welsh 
Pool. The Secretary, the Rev. Mr. Lewis, has 
obligingly sent us the programme already prepared, 
which we lay before our readers :— 

Monday, August 18th. Evening Meeting of General Com- 

mittee at 7. The President will take the chair at 8°30.— 
Tuesday, 19th. An excursion to the Breidden Hiils, where 
some early fortifications will be visited, which some persons 
think may have been the real position of Caractacus when 
he was finally defeated by the Romans—Tacitus, Ann. xii., 
—visiting Bultington, where a battle is said to have been 
fought with the Danes by the men of Powis-land, on our 
way out; Llandrinio and Guilsfield on our return home.— 
Wednesday, 20th. Objects of interest in the town of W. 
Pool. At 2 Lord Powis will receive the Association at 
Powis Castle, or Castell Loch. The attention of the Asso- 
ciation will be directed to various earth-works in the Park 
and in its neighbourhood.—Thursday, 2Ist. Excursion in 
the direction of Llangm-y-nech ; when a visit will be paid to 
Clawdd Loch, a large square earth-work, which contends for 
the honour of representing Mediolanum. Lunch at Llan-y- 
blodwell Vicarage. Home through Meifod and Math-y-rafal. 
The latter supposed to be the site of a Roman station ;—in 
after years the residence of the Princes of Powis-land when 
driven from Pen-gwern or Shrewsbury by the Saxons.— 
Friday, 22nd. Excursion to Montgomery. Passing Otfa- 
dyke and several small objects of interest, we reach the 
Norman Baldwin's fortress,—inspect the Church and Castle, 
and lunch with Lord Powis at Lymore Lodge, an old black- 
and-white house, belonging to the noble family of Herbert. 
On our return Caerflos, Hen Domen, Maen Beuno, Luggy 
Mount attract our attention.—Saturday, 23rd. A walk to 
Caer Digol, or the Beacon Ring,—a large round camp on 
the top of the Long Mountain; also Trelystan Church, 
originally formed almost entirely of wood, and supposed to 
be of considerable age.—Evening Meetings will be held for 
reading papers and discussion. Several of the objects which 
we propose to show our antiquarian friends are of great 
interest ; while the country through which we shall pass 
in our excursions is of remarkable beauty. A temporary 
Museum of objects of interest will be opened by the Local 
Committee; contributions for eXhibition will be thankfully 
received by the Rev. D. Phillips Lewis, Bultington, Welsh 
Pool, Loc. Sec., who will be responsible for their safe return 
at the conclusion of the meeting. 
—Some of our archeological readers in search of a 
pleasant excursion, and not unwilling to find an 
excuse for it, may be tempted by the above bill of 
fare to join the Cambrians in their mountain 
rambles and investigations. 


A Correspondent writes :— 

Your review of Dr. Cromar’s ‘ Vindication of the Organ’ 
brings to my recollection a curious historical fact, if fact it 
be, which I met with somewhere, years ago, but where I do 
not remember, except that it was in a writing which seemed 
to me to be of good authority. The fact, or statement, was 
to this effect: that, when Popery ruled the roast in ‘‘ the 
Land o’ Cakes,”’ the organ-case in a church was the favourite 
receptacle for images of saints,—and, consequently, became 
a fane for those who adored them and an object of detesta- 
tion to those who held such adoration to be idolatry;— 
that, when the iconoclasts ruled the roast, their hammers 
and axes went to work, in the first instance, upon the 
organs, and so utterly destroyed them that there was 
nothing left to show why such a hatred of ‘‘the box of 
whussle pipes” had arisen ;—that the hatred which the 
wielders of the hammers and axes had felt for the images 
was perpetuated in their descendants, as a proper national 
feeling, after the grounds for it had been forgotten. Now, 
if this be the case, one of Dr. Candlish’s most orthodox 
grandfathers in a remote degree may have been at the cost 
of no end of ** punds Scot” in providing his parish kirk with 
anorgan,—the gudeman’s son, grandson, and great-grandson 
may have bestowed their ‘‘ havers” in embellishing it with 
outrageous images of St. Andrew and other saints,—the 
great-grandson’s son and grandson may have had “sair 
een” at looking on the Popish abomination,—his great- 
grandson may have smashed the organ-case, saints, whussle 
pipes, and all, in a fervour of ‘‘ covenanting”’ indignation,— 
he may have bragged of it, long years after, over his ‘Athol 
Brose,” to his sons and grandsons,—they may have revelled 
in the delight of retailing their sire’s glorious achievement 
over their “wee drap o’ whisky toddy,” just bemused 
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enough to forget the point of the tale,—and their worthy 
descendant, now able to “lift up his testimony” against 
Popery, may be merely retailing the indignation of 
his nearer ancestors against the outside arrangements of 
that organ which the piety of a more remote ancestor pro- 
vided for the edification of his parish. I am, of course, 
assuming that Dr. Candlish is of long Scotch descent. If 
he be not, I must apologize for the affront which he may 
feel at the imputation. Yours, &c., N.R. 
A curious literary trial has been held in the law 
courts of Paris. The facts are these. M. Silvestre, 
a gentleman engaged on a Life of Horace Vernet, 
the well-known painter, applied to the latter for 
materials, which were afforded to the biographer 
in the loan of letters written by, and addressed to, 
M. Vernet during his residence in Russia,—with 
the understanding that merely such portions were 
to be published as concerned the painter’s art 
and his works. M. Silvestre, it appears, so far 
from observing the condition, and confining himself 
to mere Biography, sold the correspondence entire 
to the Editor of Za Presse, by whom a portion of 
it has been already published in feutlletons, and 
M. Vernet has applied for an injunction to prevent 
such publication and to regain his manuscripts.— 
So far as we can make out the report of the pro- 
ceedings, the right of property in private corre- 
spondence is less clear in France than it is in 
England, M. Silyestre’s counsel having defended 
his client, who refused to comply with M. Vernet’s 
appeal, averring that there was nothing in the 
painter’s letters ‘detrimental to his reputation,” 
or unfit to appear in a newspaper. This assump- 
tion, however, was overruled, and M. Silvestre 
has been restrained by authority from using M. 
Vernet’s letters without the writer’s consent. 
Heine’s beautiful ballad, ‘Die Wallfahrt nach 
Kevlaar,’ when it first appeared, in 1822, in a 
Berlin journal (Der Gesellschafter), was accom- 
panied by a note concerning its origin, which, as it 
has never been reprinted in the collected works of | 
the poet, is brought into fresh remembrance by | 
the German literary papers. We think it of suffi- 
cient interest to justify a translation :—‘‘The 
subject of this ballad is not quite my property ; it 
originates in a recollection of my Rhenish home 
and early youth. When I was a little boy, and 
received in the Convent of the Franciscans my 
first training, learning first to spell and sit still, 
Isat next to another boy who often told me how 
his mother had taken him to Kevlaar (in Guelder- 
land),—how she had offered up there a waxen foot 
for him,—and how his own sore foot had been 
cured by that. I met with the boy again in the 
top class of the Diisseldorf high-school; and when 
we sat together listening to the philosophical lec- 
tures of Rector Schallmeyer, he reminded me 
laughingly of his miraculous tale, yet added rather 
gravely : now he would have to offer up a waxen 
heart. Later I learned that he laboured at that 
time under an unhappy love-affair, but for a long 
time I heard nothing more of him. A few years 
ago, when I walked along the Rhine between 
Bonn and Godesberg, I heard at a distance the 
well-known Kevlaar songs, the most remarkable 
of which has the long-drawn burthen: “ Gelobt 
sei’st du, Marie!” When the procession came 
nearer, I noticed among the pilgrims my old 
school-fellow, with his aged mother. She led him, 
and he looked very pale and sick.” Here, then, 
we have the rough materials of one of the finest 
and most touching German ballads ever written. 
Mrs. Howitt’s translation of it (in her ‘ Ballads and 
other Poems’) is generally known, we believe. 








BRITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall—The GALLERY, with 
aCollection of PICTURES by ANCIENT MASTERS and DE- 
CEASED BRITISH ARTISTS, isOPEN daily from Ten to Six. 
~Admission, 1s. ; Catalogue, 6d, 

GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 


Dr. KAHN’S ANATOMICAL MUSEUM, 4, Coventry Street, 
Leicester Square.—OPEN, for Gentlemen only; from 10 till 10. 
Containing upwards of 1,000 Models and Preparations, illustrating 
every part of the Human Frame in Health and Disease, the Races 
of Men, &c. Lectures are delivered at 12,2, and half-past 7, by Dr. 
Sexton, F.R.G.S.; and at 4 p.m. precisely, by Dr. Kany.—Admis- 
Sion, One Shilling. 


ROYAL POLYTECHNIC. — PATRON, H.R.H. PRINCE 
ALBERT.—On Monday, August 11, at Eight p.m., Henry May- 
uEw, Esq., Author of ‘ London Labour and London Poor,’ will 
lecture on The HUMOURS of STREET LIFE.—Lectures by J. 
i. Perrer, Esq.,on CHEMISTRY, and The MOON CONTRO: 
VERSY.—Dissolving Views, illustrating the PILGRIM’S PRO- 
GRESS, KENILWORTH.and The DESTRUCTION of COVENT 
GARDEN THEATRE.—Engagement of ANcus Farrnarrn, Esq., 
and the Misses Bennett, for their Scottish Musical Entertainment 
Ris Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday Evening, at Eight.— 








ttance, 1s, Children and Schools half-price. 


SCIENTIFIC 





SOCIETIES, 

Royat Socrery oF Lirerature.—July 31.— 
8. Birch, Esq., in the chair.—J. Wingfield, Esq. 
was elected a Member.—‘On the History of the 
Dominion of the Tatar Tribes in the Crimea,’ by 
Dr. Ernst Herrmann; in which that writer has 
traced with great skill the various successes of 
these early warriors, and their ultimate decay under 
the iron hand of Russian tyranny. The Khandt 
of the Crimea was formed by the descendants of 
Genghiz-Khan, who built the town of Serai, at no 
great distance from Astrakan, and ruled all the 
country around them from this centre; the particular 
tribe, who had the most influence in Southern 
Russia, being that called the Golden Horde. The 
first great prince of this tribe is well known in 
history, Batu, who, in a.D. 1247, summoned all 
the chiefs of Southern Russia to Serai, and placed 
the whole of their territory under a poll-tax. Sub- 
sequently, on the overthrow of Timir of Toktd- 
mish and the kingdom of Kapchak, Serai was 
destroyed, and the tribes divided into three king- 
doms, of which the Crimean was not the least 
powerful. Dr. Herrmann, in the course of his paper, 
pointed out very conspicuously the course of events 
whereby Russia has at length succeeded in dis- 
placing both Tatar and Turk, and has settled her 
colonies threughout the length and breadth of this 
province. 





FINE ARTS 





Fiyze-Art Gosstrp.— Mr. J. D. Harding has 
been re-elected a member of the Society of Painters 
in Water Colours, from which Society he withdrew 
a few years since with the intention of devoting 
himself to the practice of painting in oil. 

It may interest our readers to learn that a most 
favourable impression has been made on the French 
Government by the department of Water-Colour 
Art at the late Paris Universal Exhibition. The 
French Ambassador, Comte de Persigny, has 
written to the Secretary of the Society of Painters 
in Water Colours, requesting information ‘ sur 
lorganisation de cette Société; sur son réglements; 
le nombre de ses membres; la nature de ses res- 
sources, et de ses publications; en un mot, enfin, 
sur tout ce qui peut le mieux faire apprécier son 
utilité incontestée,” &c. This letter is understood 
to come, through the Ambassador, from the Minis- 
ter of Public Instruction, and is probably written 
with the view to the formation of a school of 
water-colour painting in the French capital. 

Our contemporary, the Daily News, announces 
that the money subscribed for a Memorial of the 
Great Exhibition, said to be ‘‘about 5,600/.,” is 
to be devoted to the purpose for which it was given. 
“The Committee intend to invite designs, or 
models, from sculptors, both English and foreign; 
and,{meanwhile, Dr. Booth, of the Society of Arts, 
and Mr. George Godwin have consented to act as 
Honorary Secretaries. Whether the Memorial 
will be allowed by those in authority to stand, as 
it should, on the spot where the building it will 
commemorate stood, we are not informed.” 

An Exhibition of Ornamental Art is being pre- 
pared for 1858, under the auspices of the Depart- 
ment of Science and Art. It will contain those 
‘works of Ornamental Art produced since the 
establishment of the Schools of Art as articles of 
commerce, which either in their original design, 
or in their entire or partial execution, have been 
carried out by those who have derived instruction 
from the Schools of Art.” The articles are to con- 
sist of carvings in all materials, furniture, decora- 
tions, metal working of all kinds, jewelry and 
goldsmith’s work, pottery, glass, and all kinds of 
decorative woven fabrics. The Department of 
Science and Art hope to see the idea of this Exhi- 
bition sustained by the general public, and they 
wish to give the public an opportunity of perform- 
ing their part by giving liberal commissions to 
manufacturers and others to produce useful works, 
which will be calculated to show fully and fairly 
the influence which the Schools of Art are exer- 
cising in the country. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 





Musica AND Dramatic Gossip.—The Morn- 
ing Post announces, with “circumstance,” that 
Mr. Gye has secured Drury Lane Theatre for his 
next Opera season :—other journals having no less 
certainly announced that Messrs. Fox and Hen- 
derson have undertaken to deliver the ‘‘ New 
Covent Garden” by the 1st of February next. 

We are invited to support with our good word 
the benevolent attempt made by some gentlemen 
to establish ‘‘ Concerts for the People” at the Phil- 
harmonic Hall, Newman Street, with twopenny, 
fourpenny, sixpenny, and shilling rates of admis- 
sion, — this by way of establishing an innocent 
counter-attraction to the singing at ‘‘The Bald- 
Faced Stag” and “The Pewter Platter,” which, 
it is too well known, has tempted many an artizan 
to low company and liquor. To every scheme of 
the kind we wish success. Though it be difficult, 
save by a very remote connexion, to link such a 
cheap concert with Art and Art’s progress, it may 
express and promote the cause of good morals 
and manners in amusement, which every good 
citizen will desire to advocate. A word, how- 
ever, must be said in counsel to the Committee. 
The programme before us includes the names 
of nine singers, a dramatic monologue, and the 
playing of eight instrumentalists. It is hard to 
conceive how anything higher than famine-pay 
is to be afforded to a staff of entertainers so 
numerous, at the terms of admission specified, 
unless the engagements are to be made partly an 
affair of Committee-beneficence. This, we fear, in 
obedience to the known course of human aflairs, 
has its period.—While on the question, we may 
ask, for illustration’s sake, how fares the subscrip- 
tion list for the Sunday Bands in the Parks? 
There is something more to be feared than mere 
failure,—the multiplication of the class of haggard, 
miserable creatures, such as are seen flaunting in 
cheap finery in the open-air orchestras of Paris. 
“The people,” we know, will not long be con- 
tented with such service, and herein lies check and 
safety; but the outlet for idleness, failure, mixed 
occupation (to state the matter tenderly) which 
these very cheap concerts may furnish, if not very 
well watched, is an issue to be guarded with soli- 
citude. 

A case heard the other day in the Vice-Chan- 
cellor’s Court must be here noted down. This was 
the attempt of the English manager to restrain 
‘* Joseph Picchi, otherwise Picco,” the blind Sar- 
dinian shepherd, from playing on his whistle, save 
as the plaintiff should please. It appeared, in 
evidence, that Picco was originally brought forward 
by a pair of “ professors of physico-juggling,”— 
Antonio Poletti and Gaetano Bagarelli,—in com- 
pany with whom he undertook to pipe for the public 
during three years :—that while he was in Italy a 
brother, Angelo Picchi, remained with him ;—that 
the physico-jugglers were not very successful ;—that 
Mr. passing through Florence, and hearing 
Picco at the TZeatro Pagliano, conceived the 
plan of bringing the blind musician to England, 
—bought out the interest of Bagarelli, and 
brought over the whistler and Poletti to this 
country—Angelo Picco having been dismissed ;— 
that after a time Picco became dissatisfied,— 
indeed, he put in as evidence ‘‘ that he had not 
received proper attendance (in other words suffi- 
cient food and clothing)” from his purchaser ;—that 
finally, he and Poletti departed from the house in 
which they had been placed ;—that Poletti is now 
in Paris, and Picco perfectly helpless in this country. 
Mr. endeavoured, by legal intervention, to 
establish the compact, as a case of articled master- 
ship on his side, and servitude on the part of the 
blind musician. The motion was refused. There is 
little possibility, we apprehend, of defining to a 
nicety the real amount of justice and injustice in- 
volved in the making, and in the breaking, of all 
engagements such as this :—but in defence of the 
unlettered and infirm, of the stranger and pilgrim, 
of gifts and accomplishments struggling for a hear- 
ing, too wide a publicity cannot be given to such 
trials as the one in question. 

A performance of ‘Eli’ on a handsome scale, 
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but, so far as we can gather from the local papers, 
neither complete nor satisfactory, was the other day 
given at Norwich by the Choral Society of that 
town. ‘The principal solo singers were Madame 
Riidersdorff, Miss Dolby, Messrs. Perren, Weiss, 
and Thomas.—A selection from the same oratorio, 
we observe, is to be performed at the Gloucester 
Festival. As a further proof of that universal 
establishment of the work which there is no mis- 
taking, let us refer to the bill of the Surrey Garden 
music, where the evening prayer of Samuel is 
nightly sung by a promising young lady, Miss 
Kate Ranoe. 

The last of the twelve Crystal Palace Concerts 
was given yesterday week :—like its predecessors, 
it went off brilliantly.—A troupe of Zouave trum- 
peters has dashed into M. Jullien’s orchestra at 
the Surrey Gardens, whose trumpetings excite the 
most riotous applause, and the most neighbourly 
manifestations of cordiality and alliance. 

German journals mention that Prof. Cornelius, 
the painter, has lately been appearing as an ama- 
teur composer of music, in the shape of sacred 
works and Lieder,—and announce that the Duke of 
Saxe-Coburg is engaged on a fiftli opera, entitled 
* Diana.’ 

The Gazette Musicale of this week states that five 
MS. Quartetts for stringed instruments, by Doni- 
zetti, have been for some time in the hands of 
Signor Piatti; and that on being tried by him and 
three Italian partners they proved to be of “fa 
magnificent beauty.” Allowing for exuberance in 
the epithet, supposing the works in question to be 
passably good only, the fact is one of more than 
common interest.—Mr. White, a young artist of 
colour, the other day carried off the first prize for 
violin playing, in an arena no less ambitious than 
that of the Paris Conservatoive.—We observe, too, 
that young Paladilhe, from Montpelier, whose 
name, as that ofa prodigy, we transcribed from the 
French newspapers a few years ago, has been dis- 
tinguishing himself there as a prizeholder for profi- 
ciency on the pianoforte. 

Letters from Cologne mention that Herr Hiller 
is preparing a new oratorio, ‘ Saul,’ against Whit- 
suntide, 1857, by which time the restorations of 
the Giirzenich Hall will be completed, and when a 
grand solemnization of the Lower Rhenish Musical 
Festival will take place. The Darmstadt Festival 
has been already spoken ofas one of the Continental 
musical gatherings of the coming weeks. The 
Gazette Musicale announces the number of execu- 
tants as nine hundred.—On Thursday next, the 
14th inst., any one happening to be at Baden-Baden 
will fall in with a concert higher in quality than 
most of those given at the German spas. This is 
to be for the benefit of the French sufferers by the 
late inundations; with grand orchestra and chorus 
conducted by M. Berlioz, and with Mdlle. Duprez 
and Madame Viardot, from Paris, and Herr Gre- 
minger, from Carlsruhe, as solo singers.—A_ per- 
formance of Mendelssohn’s ‘ Elijah’ lately took 
place at Geneva :—the performers were more than 
seven hundred in number. 

Death has just released another sufferer whom 
Disease had long withdrawn fi active li 
Foreign journals announce thai Dr. Schumax 
died at Enderich, near Bonn, on the 29th of Ju’ 
Herren Joachim, Brahms, Dietrich, Ferdinand 
Hiller, and many other musical celebrities, followed 
his bier to his last resting-place, in the beautiful 
cemetery at Bonn. We have so frequently, during 
the past season, considered the claims of Dr. 
Schumann to the position he has occupied in the 
world of German music, that the task is spared us 
in announcing his decease. 

The name of Signor Bordogni, long known as 
one of the best esteemed singing-masters on this 
side of the Alps, must be added to this year’s 
musical obituary. Signor Bordogni’s death took 
place in Paris, in which city he had long been a 
resident. 

The Italian poet, Paolo Giacometti, is about to 
write three dramas, two of which have been ordered 
by the tragedian, Ernesto Rossi, and one by Sig- 
nora Ristori. The latter will be entitled ‘ Ginditta,’ 
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spon- Gol Li args manure~ Organic acids aisins soils,exhaustion of Vitriol, blue 
Gold, chileride Organic manures ape seed oils,formation of Vitriol, green 
Gol pleasure Li Organic matter ape vine ‘oils, mixture of 7 jitriol, Sot of 
Gold, ri. Loss of manure Organio substances in cabbage oils, nature of Vitriol, white 
Goosebe' ucerne ‘older Volatile alkali 
Grain of wheat Lungs of animals Organic transforma- Refuse of gas works Soot Volatile oil 
Grains, spent Macaroni ennet — Walnuts 
Grape sugar sence Organised matter 1 ash, distillers’ 
derange- Geeoes esia, carbonate = te in lime in Respiration Sperific gravity Water 
= ants Results ofcombustion Spices Water, action on lead 
of plants Gravi vity 1. Piagnests in io eee oxalic acid re of putrefac- gpinit f tie ; rater air in enenet 
oe . Specific P pyroxy. ater,com| on 0; 
scrapings Grea = vai Magnesia, phosphate Oxide, carbonic Rhubarb Spirit of salt Water, aa o 
salts Green manures Oxide of copper Rice pirit of wine Water, 
Green vitriol silicate of Oxide of iron Ripening of fruit ponge 1 Vater, impurities in 
water Growth of plants sulphate of Oxide of lead Rive Spring water Water, mineral 
Guano limest Oxide of iver -— prings Water necessary to 
Oxide of mercury Stall feeding Ww, 
um arabic chloride Oxide of silver Rock salt tarch oer New River 
rushes Gum, British oxide of Oxide of tin Rocket Steam phosphoric 
Gum, cherry-tree — metallic Rocks, disintegration Stearic acid 
Gum, formation of xygen r) Stearine Water, pure 
nut Gum, resi Pa int, oie Roman vitriol Still 
un cotton m ‘jui Stilton cheese Water, sea 
alkaline Gunpowder ee bleached by Rotation of crops Straw ashes yum soft 
matter in the Gutta percha in plants Ruby Straw of barle: Water, rine 
yletun in soi aring Rum Straw of buckwheat Water, Thames 
silicates ypsum oxide of Parmesan cheese Rushes, Dutch Straw of lent ‘ater, well 
substances in Hair wurzel Parsnip Rust of iron Straw of ‘ax 
Hard water aste ¥ Straw of oats Weed ash 
artshorn Pearlash Rye straw Straw of rye Weeds 
ay | P saccharine matter Straw of vetch Weeds, burning of 
¥ eat Peat ashes Safety-lamp Straw of wheat Woods, & utrefaction 
, influence Hedges, foul Pectine ‘ago, trong manures of 
emp-seed Per-oxides a ub-sal Weeds, spread of 
land: erry * jubsoil Wheat grain 
Honey Per-salts saline compounds ubsoil ploughing Wheat straw 
Hoofs Petre ‘aline ti t Wheat starch 
Hops Petre, salt aline ti from Whey 
Hordein Pewter alt charcoal Whiskey 
of sea Horns of Phosphate alt and lime White lead 
Humates *hosphoric acid ‘alt, bay White of egg 
of soils Humic acid Phewherie acid alt, common Wine 
f fire Hydroge phiathoric acid im Salt, rose. Wine’ domestic 
of firee Hy nm osphoric ac: alt, roc! ne, dom: 
zs Hydrogen, carbu- bone salt, spirit of Wine,fermentation of 
distiller’s ret Phosphoric acid in Salt, sea Wine, fining of 
Hydrogen, lightness water ‘alt, solution of, in Wine, pricked 
dung 0 Phosphoru: water Wine, ripening of 
Hydrogen, sulphuret- oxling neanbage Saltpetre Wine, vinegar 
animals ted Pine-apples alts Wood ash 
ce >ipes, bursting of and Wood spirit 
off with Iceland moss % Sapphire oody fibre 
ndian corn of soils Plants, composition Sawdust Wool dyeing 
ndian rubber of jea fowl, excrements ool, ma: 
ndigo Plants, death of of ‘ool rags 
fl bl Plants, decay of ea-water Wool soap 
Inorganic matter in gold Plants’ decompose paweed Wort 
animal plants carbonic acid se Wort, foxiness of 
getabl re —, tea of, on eed. formation of Xyloidine 
nulin pt s, germination of Yeast 
odides ° Plants, elements of Seeds, steeping Yeast as manure 
odine of ammonia Plants, of eidlitz powders Yeast, artificial 
odine in sea water of lime Plants, growth of Selection by rootsand Yeast, bad 
of magnesia Plaster of Pari Yeast, dry 
rrigation of soda Plaster stone Semolina ane 
ammonia Isinglass Joughing, subsoil Shellsand ne, chloride of 
vor: acid ‘lum: Shells Super-tartrate of pot- Zine oxide of 
Juniper Polenta Silex ash Zinc, sulphate of 
Kelp sugar Pond mud Silica Swedes 





Published by J. Marruews, at the Office of the GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE, 5, Upper Wellington-street, Strand, London; and may be had by order of any Bookseller. 
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J. SOLOMON’S Wholesale American, ., English, 

and French PHOTOGRAPHIC and OPTICAL W ARE- 
HOUSE, 22, Red Lion-square, London. New Catalogues an 
Prices now published, and given free on application. 


ETEOROLOGY.— PROF. PHILLIPS’S | 
IMPROVED MAXIMUM THERMOMBTER, made 
only by . CASELLA, with the express approval of the Inventor. 
To insure perfect accuracy in these interesting Thermometers all | 
are engine divided on their own stem, and adjusted to the same 
standard at Kew, as are all those made by L. Casella for the vari- 
ous Governments = Observatories. The following varieties are 
now in general use, 
No.1. ‘Atunospherie st aximum, lbs. 6d. 
2, Solar Maximum, 173. 6d. 
z Insulated Solar Maximum, 188. 6d. 
4. Experimental Maximum for all mercurial temperatures, 
and for registering in any position ; 
5. Pocket 
of any maximum thermometer whatever, 18: 

Casella’s much-improved minimum Thermometers adjusted and | 
graduated in same manner as the above, adapted alike to the 
coldest — warmest climates, and free from that annoying lia- 
bility and d t 50 pau complained of, 
where simplicity Co poourea pate required. 

4. Casella, 23, Hatton-ga London, Meteorological Instru- 
ment Maker to the ‘Admiralty, “Board of Trade, Board of Ordnance, 
Hon. East India Company, United States Government, Royal 
= Aik port atory, and the Observatories of Washington, Victoria, 
an cutta. 

Sole Agents for Schonbein’s Ozonometer. 


OLLASTON’S APPARATUS for MEA- 
SURING MOUNTAIN ALTITUDES, greatly improved 
by the valuable aid and s tions of many of the leading autho- 











| 


nD 
Maximum, certainly the most hardy and penta 


rities of the day, adapted alike for safe transmission to India and | 


the Col 
“The Vacieti " 
ne Varieties now comple’ 
No.1. As described sencraly by by ¢ Sel: Sykes, F.R.S., Vol. VIIL., 
, Londo on Ge phical 
spe dead i eenner, as Siduinde used at Kew, in 
adjusting the ng poin 
No. 3. ‘AS ex xpresely. 3 arranged oa L, Casella, by Dr. Halleur, 
Presidency College, Calcutt 
L. CASELLA, Meteorological , A Maker to the Ad- 
miralty, &c. 23, Hatton-garden, London. 


METEOROLOGY. 


E ONLY PRIZE MEDAL awarded for 
METEOROLOGICAL INSTRU MPEte at the Exhibition 
of 1851 was given to Messrs. NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA, Meteoro- 
logical Instrument Makers to H.R.H. RINCE ALBERT, 
the Royal Observatories Greenwich and B ay 


onies as well as to the rough vicissitudes of mountain 





oronto, Wash- | 


ington and Victoria, the Lords of the Admiralty, the Hon. Board | 


of Ordnance, Board of T 
ological Society, and the American Government, No. 11, Hatton- 
garden, Londen 

NEGREOTT & ZAMBRA’S TEN-GUINEA SET of STAN- 
METEOROLOGICAL INSTRUMENTS, made at_the 
estion and stro pecomamenaatian = eames Glaisher, Esq. 
.S. and of the Royal ae 

‘MAXIMUM and MINI ‘NERMO METERS, the only 
Self-registering Thermometers that cannot be put out of order. 

i ith reference to oe Patent Maximum Thermometer, the 
following testi d:— 





(Copy.) 

“As regards your Patent Pl Thermometer, it acts ad- 
mirably, and leaves scarcely anything to be desired. It has never 
been out of order eating 4 sn four years I have had it in constant 
use at the Observatory, a: 
ote order exce| by the asienctiney of the instrument. 

Sign: ned, * AMES GLAISHER, F.R.S. Secretary, R.M.S 

NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA, Sole Agents for Dr. Moffatt’s 
‘Ozonometer. 

PHILLIPS’S THERMOMETER, as exhibited by Messrs. 
Negretti & Aamabee, _ the Jury of the Great Exhibition in 1851, 
price 7s, 6d. and 1 


Ss.” 





| 
LBUMENIZED PAPER, carefully prepared | 


by_R. W. THOMAS, Chemist, ke., 10, Pall Mall. Fiye- 
Shilling ' Sample Quires of this per, ‘put up in suitable cases for 
pasting, can be had on receipt of 68. 6d. 
office order, to RICHARD W. THON 


HOTOGEAPHY. — Gratis. — Mr. THomas’s 
arged Paper of Instructions for the Use of his prepara- 
tion of Caitetion., “* Xylo-lodide of yo sent free on receipt of 
two stamps for postage ; or may be had bound on receipt of sixteen 
stamps.—Address R. W. Tuomas, Chemist, &c., 10, Pall Mall, 
PHOTOGRAPHY, WHOLESALE, RETAIL, 
AND FOR EXPORTATION. 
TTEWILL & CO. 24, CHARLOTTE-TERRACE, 
LINGToN.—OTTE SWILL'S REGISTERED DOUBLE- 
BODY FOLDING CAMERA, with Rack-work Adjustment, is 
superior to every other form of Camera,and is adapted for Land- 
scapes and Portraits.—May be had o Ross, Featherstone- 
buildings,Holborn; and atthe Photseruphic Institution, Bond-st. 
*x* Catalogues may be had on application. 








rade, Board of Health, the British Meteor- | 


able by stamps or post- | 
AS. 


oes not seem possible to putit out | 


HE OPERATOR’S NEGATIVE COLLO- 
DION.—HOCKIN & CO, (late 289, Strand.) are now enabled 

to supply a want long experienced by the Photographic Artist and | 
Amateur—viz,,an Iodized Collodion, producing intense negatives, 


highly sensitive, and at a moderate price (128. Bae 200z.). Many of 
the highest ‘Authorities pronounce it to be xnegqualled. P OSITIVE 
COLLODION of great sensitiveness and beauty of detail. Hockin 


& ~~ manufacture every Apparatus and Chemical required in the 


HOCKIN’S ‘PRACTICAL Bint on PHOTOGRAPHY.’ 
Third Edition, price 1s.; per post, 1s. 1d. 
38, Duke-street, ot oe al London. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS, 
APPARATUS, anp LENSES. 


= 
W. THOMAS, Cuemist, &c., 10, Patt Matt, 
Je Sole Maher of the XYLO-IODIDE of SILVER, and 
Manufacturer of Pure Photographic Chemicals and Apparatus. 
THOMAS’S XYLO-IODIDE of SILVER.—This important 
photographic preparation is extensively used at all the Photogra- 
phic Establishments. Its superiority is universally acknowledged. 
Testimonials from the best Photographers and principal scientific 
men of the day warfant the assertion, that hitherto no preparation 
has been discovered which produces uniformly such perfect pic- 
tures, combined with the 
spots, stains, or any otherkind of blemish. In all cases where a 
quantity is required, the two solutions may be had at wholesale 
price in separate bottles ; in which state it may be kept for years, 
and exported to any climate. Full instructions for use Gratis, 
CAUTION. Each bottle joctemipad Sit with a red label, at ey my 
name and address, RICHAR THOMAS, Chemist, 10, Pal 
rs ne counterfeit which is felony. NITRA TE of SILVER 
aoe for the above preparation may be always obtained of 
W ae ready made, at a cost little more than the price of 
used.—CRYSTAL VARNISH, Prerarep FRoM THE 
Finest Amper. This valuable Varnish, for protecting Negative 
Pictures, does not require the application of any heat to the plate. 
The coating will be found free from epee, hard, and trans- 
parent. It dries immediately.—H Y PO-COLOURING gh for 
rendering the Positives on re dark and rich in colour. ‘In- 
structions for Use Gratis.-CYANOGEN SOAP, for removing all 
kinds of Photographic Stains. The genuine is made onl by the 
inventor, and is secured with a red label, bearing this signature 
and address, RICHARD W. THOMAS, Chemist, No. 10, Pall 
Mall, Manufacturer of Pure Photographic Chemicals and Ap- 
Laer ager ae may be procured of all respectable Chemists, in 
— and 3s. 6d. each, through Messrs. Edwards, 67, St. 
soy ah and Messrs. Barclay & Co. 95, Farringdon- 
street, Wholesale Agents. 


AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
INSTITUTED 1823. 
OFFICE :—FLEET-STREET, LONDON. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL—ONE MILLION. 

ASSURANCES are effected on the Lives of ae in any Sta- 
tion of Life to the extent of 10,0007. on any one Life 

THE PROFITS of the Society will hereafter Bel divided at the 
end of every FIFTH YEAR, instead of every Seventh Year, as 
oe 

a -FIFTHS of the PROFITS ares allotted to the Assured. 

i E NEXT DIVISION of PROFITS will be made up to 3ist 
DEC EMBER, 1859, when all whole-life Policies then in force, of 
two full years’ ‘standing and upwards, will participate. 

BONUSES amounting to nearly THREE MILLIONS, have 
been added to the Policies at the Four Divisions of Profits which 
have already been made. 

THE ASSETS of the Society Meat to nearly FOUR MIL- 
LIONS AND A HALF, andthe ANNUA 
FOUR HUNDRED AND FIFTY THOUSAND POUND 

Prospectuses may be obtained and Assurances effected an 
any Solicitor in Town or Country, or by application direct to the 
Actuary, at the Office in London. 

March, 1856. WILLIAM 8. DOWNES, Actuary. 


PELICAN LIFE INSURANCECOMPANY, 
ESTABLISHED in 1797, 
70, Lombard-street,City, and 57, Charing Cross, Westminster. 


Directors. 
Robert Gurney Barclay, wy Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq. 
William Cotton, D.C.L., F,R.S8, | Thomas Hodgson, Esq 
John Davis, Esq | | Henry Lancelot Yollana, Esq. 
William be alton wuber. Esq. _ | Benjamin Shaw. 
James A. Gordon, . F.B.S. Matthew WwW rhiting, hed. 
Henry Grace, Esq. i {. Wyvill,jun. Esq. M.P. 














NOTICE. 
In order to remove any apprehension that might be entertained 
as to the perfect Security of the Policies granted by the PELICAN 


| LIFE OFFICE, the Directors have omitted _every Clause that 


| 
| 


would render them void by reason of any error in the Statements 
ead A the Assured before or at the time of effecting an In- 
sur; 

Moderate Rates of Premium with Participation in Profits. 

Low Rates without Profits 

ANS 

in connexion with Life Assurance on approved security. 

For Prospectuses and Forms ot tecoenl apply at the Offices as 


| above, or to any of the Company’s Agents 


ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary. 





UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 





CuarrMaN—CHARLES DOWNES, Esq. 
Depruty-CoarrmaNn—Tur Hon. FRANCIS SCOTT, M.P. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 
LANDED PROPRIETORS, TENANTS, FARMERS, and 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, Established in 1834, which will be found more advantageous than those of most other Com- 


panies; at the same time, 
Offices, 


Parties insuring with it do not incur the risk of Copartnership, as is the case in Mutual 


Upwards of Five Hundred and Ninety-one Thousand Pounds (including Bonuses) have been paid to Widows, Children, 
and other parties holding Policies with this Company, which have become claims by death since its formation. 


Thirteen Thousand Pounds per annum has been the average of new Premiums during the last seven years. 
The Annual Income exceeds One Hundred and Twenty-five Thousand Pounds. 
Income Tax abated in respect of Premiums paid on Policies issued by thisCompany, as set forth by Act of Parliament. 


All Forms of Proposals, &c., to be had, on application, at the Office, 8, WATERLOO-PLACE, PALL MALL, Lonpoy; or 
érom the Agents established in all the large Towns of the Kingdom. wee : ; 





E. L. BOYD, Resident Director. 


Aa Fs pat d of action. Free from | 





L INCOME oh ee 


| 





| awarded at at the London, Sore and a AL ork es 
| FIBRE MAN UFACTURER. 13 42, LUDGATE. CHILL. LONDON. 


ANNUAL DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


REAT BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE ASSU- 
RANCE SOCIETY. 
14, Waterloo-place, Londen, and ne Brown- street, Manchester. 


THE CHISHOLM Chairman. 
RICHARD HARTLEY KENNEDY, Esq., Alderman, Deputy. 
Chairman. 

Major-Gen. ee = Bagnold | William Morley, Esq. 

Francis » Brodigan, & Robt. Francis Power, Esq. M.D. 
Alexander R re tesine: Esq. | Archibald Spens, Esq. 

John Inglis Jerdein, Esq. Frederick Valiant, Esq. 

James John Kinloch, Esq. Rev. F. W. J. Vickery. 


This Society is established on _ the tried and approved principle 
of Mutual Assurance. The funds are accumulated for the exclu- 
sive benefit of the Pouce HOLES, under their own immediate 
superintendence and control. The Profits are divided annually, 
and applied in reduction of the current Premiums. Policy-holders 
participate in Profits after payment of five annual Premiums. 

The Annual General Meeting was held on the 28th of May, 1856, 
when ahighiy satisfactory Report of the state of the affairs and 
progress of the Institution was presented to the Members. During 

the last three years, upwards of 1,200 new assurances have been 
effected, yielding an increase of premium income of more than 
20,000. per annum ; and although a general high rate of mortality 
has prevailed among Assured lives during the last two years, it 
has not been deemed necessary to reduce, in the slightest degree, 
the allowances previously awarded to the Policy-holders. 

he Members present at the Meeting were fully satisfied with 
the Seport, au! and mercies unanimously that a Reduction of 314 per 
Cent, should be made in the current year’s Premium payable by 
all Policy-holders now entitled to participate in the Profits. 

Credit is allowed for half the Annual Premiums for the first five 
years, 


The following Table exemplifies the effect of the present 

















reduction. 
7 
Age when| Amount| = a Allowance of —- 
Assured, | Assured. | ginally paid. 314 per cent. payable. 
£. zed] & & d. 2. &d@ 
20 1000 2017 6 | 6 ll 6 14 6 0 
30 1000 3134 / 8 18 17 ll 8 
40 1000 33 18 4 | 10 13 8 23 48 
50 1000 48 16 8 15 7 8 33 9 0 
60 1000 75°17 6 | 33 18 0 51 19 6 
14, bee yy London, A. R. IRVINE, 
Managing Di Director. 








D E NT, 61, STRAND, and 34 and 35, 

e ROYAL EXCHANGE, Chronometer, Watch, and Clock 
Maker, by aupeeasmenit to the Queen and Prince ‘Albert Bole 
Suocestor to Le late E. J. Dent in all his patent rights and busi- 
ness at the above Shops, and at the Clock and Compass Factory, 
at Somerset Wharf, Maker of Chronometers, Watches, Astrono- 
mical, Turret, and other Clocks, Dipleidosco 8, and Patent Ships’ 
| Compasses, used on board Her Majesty’s Ladies’ Gold 
| Watches, 8 guineas ; Gentlemen’s, 10 guineas. “Strong Silver Lever 
we tches, 61. 68. ; Church Clocks, ‘with Compensation Pendulum, 


© 
22 





RMS, CRESTS, &c.—No charge for Search. 
—Sketeh, 28. 6d.; in Colour, 5s. Arms engraved on Seals 

and Rings from 25s.; Crests, 88.; Initials, 1s, 6d. ; Book Plates, 25%. 
T. MORING, Middlesex Heraldic Office, 44, HIGH HOLBORN. 


LASS and CHINA.—PELLATT & CO. have 
now on view at their large ek ROOMS, Nos. 58 and 59, 
BAKER-STREET, PORTMAN -SQUARE, ‘the Largest and 
Choicest Stock of Glass and China i in England, and all marked a 
plain figures, for cash.—_ MAN U FACTORY and CHANDELIER 
SHOW-ROOMS, HOLLAND-STREET, BLACKFRIARS. 


SLERS*TABLE GLASS, CHANDELIERS, 
LUSTRES, &c., 44, Oxford- street, London, conducted in con- 
nexion vith their Manufactory, Broad-street, Birmingham. Esta- 
blished 1807. Richly cut and engraved Decanters in great variety, 
Wine Glasses, Water Jugs, Goblets, and allkinds of Table Glass 
at exceedingly moderate prices. Crystal glass Chandeliers, of new 
and elegant designs, for Gas or Candles. A large stock of Foreign 
OrnamentalGlass always on view. Furnishing orders executed 
with despatch. 


HUBB’S LOCKS, with all the RECENT 
IMP ROvaMEyTS STRONG FIRE-PROOF SAFES, 
CASH and DEED BOXES,— Complete Lists of Sizes and Prices 
may be had on application. 
CHUBB & SON, 57, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London; Lord- 
street, Liverpool; 16, Market-street, Manchester; and a 
Fields, Wolverhampton. 


R. ARNOTT’S SMOKE - CONSUMING 
GRATE, and SMOKE-CONSUMING COOKING APPA- 
RATUS, for their Specimens of which a First-Class Medal was 
awarded to F, EDW RDS, SON & CO. at the Paris Exhibition. 
By means of this Grate smoky chimnies are avoided, and an eco- 
nomy of from 40 to 50 per cent. is obtained in the consumption of 
fuel. It continues to give every satisfaction, and is now manu- 
—= at prices commencing at 508. To be seen in daily operation 
their Show-Rooms, 42, Poland-street, Oxford-street.—A Pro- 
pb with testimonials sent on application. 


{LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
And pronounced by HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c. 


ISAL CIGARS! at GOODRICH’S Cigar, 
Tobacco, and Snuff Stores (established 1780), 407, Oxford- 
street, London, near Soho-square.— Box, containing 14, for 1s. 9d. ; 
ost free, six stamps extra: lb. boxes, containing 109, 128. 6a. 
Vone are genuine unless signed “ H. N. Goodrich.” ‘A large stock 




















| of the most approved Brands. 
AGRICULTURISTS generally, are invited to examine the Tables of Rates of the UNITED KINGDOM LIFE | 





ATTRESSES.-TRELOAR’S COCOA-NUT 


\ 


FIBRE is the —_ substitute for Horse Hair, being clean, 
durable, elastic, and very moderate in price.— Prize aes 
17.e% 


parti AR, COCOA-NUT 





ORGET - ME - NOT.— BreEIDENBACH’S EVER- 
LASTING Bovauet, FORGET-ME-NOT, presents a charm- 
ing combination of all the Spring Flowers known for their 
refreshing as well as ORE odours. 
EIDENBACH, 
canine TO THE QUEEN, 
1578s, NEW BOND-STREET, 
Facing Redmayne’s. 
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ISHER’S DRESSING CASES; 
FISHER’S NEW DRESSING BAG; 
FISHER’S PORTMANTEAUS, and TRAVELLING BAGS. 
188, STRAND, 
Catalogues post free. 


ALF-A-CROWN is now the price of good 

Congou TEA, in 61b. bags, at the Warehouses of the East 

India Tea Company. Good Coffee, in the berry, at 1s. per lb.— 
9, Great St. Helen’s, City. 


LKINGTON & Co. PATENTEES of the 
ELECTRO-PLATE, MANUFACTURING SILVER- 
SMITHS, BRONZISTS, &c., beg to intimate that they have added 
to their extensive Stock a large variety of New Designs in the 
highest Class of Art, which have recently obtained for them at the 
Paris Exhibition the decoration of the Cross of the Legion of 
Honour, as well as the “ Grande Médaille d'Honneur” (the onl 
one awarded to the trade), The Council Medal was also awarde 
to them at the Exhibition in 1851. 

Each article bears their mark, E. & Co., under a Crown ; and 
articles sold as at plated by Elking zton’s Patent Process atfords 
no ee of quality. 

et STREET, and 45, MOORGATE-STREET, LON- 

;_and a their MANUFACTORY, NEWHALL- STREE?, 
DON; snd, AM.—Estimates and Drawings sent free by post. 
Re-plating a Gilding as usual. 


| ‘omen FIRST-CLASS and LONDON PRIZE 
MEDALS, 


WATHERSTON & BROGDEN, 
GOLDSMITHS AND JEWELLERS. 
_ as 16, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London. 


“ARVE Y’S ry AUCE.—The admirers of this 
celebrated FISH SAUCE are particularly requested to 
observe. that none is genuine but that which bears the name of 
W ILLIAM LAZENBY on the back of each bottle, in ee to 
on front label used so many years, and signed ELIZABETH 
AZEN BY, 6, Edwards- street, Portman-square, London. 


J. SCHWEPPE AND CO.’S SODA WATER. 
AUTION.—A Decree for perpetual Injunction 


has been granted by Vice-Chancellor Sir Willliam Page 
Wood restraining Messrs, Clayton, Messrs. Ray & Son, and Mr. 
Selman, respectively from using in their trade of, Soda W: aie 
Manufacturers bottles having the words and figures “ J. Schweppe 
‘0. 51, Berners-street, Oxford-street,” stamped or impressed 
thereon, and also from using labels over the corks in such bottles 
similar to, or meee colourably differing from those used by 
Messrs. Schweppe & Co. Anda Decree for a perpetual Injunction 
has also been granted by Vice-Chancellor Sir William Page Wood 
restraining Messrs. Nevill & Oxlade from selling, or exposing for 
sale, any Soda Water not manufactured by Messrs. Schweppe & 
Co. in such bottles or with such imitation labels. And a further 
Decree for a perpetual Injunction has also been granted by Vice- 
Chancellor Sir William Page Wood restraining Mr. John Luntley 
from printing or disposing of any such spurious or imitation 
Labels; and in each suit the Defendants were directed to pay the 
Costs of Messrs. Schweppe & Co. 
AND NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that similar proceed- 
ings will be forthwith instituted against "all persons who shall 
hereafter be found offending in any of the particulars aforesaid. 


URABILETY of GUTTA PERCHA 
UBING.—Many inquiries having been made as to the 
Durability of Gutta Percha Tubing, the Gutta Percha cane 
ee in giving Fis. Bart, V to the following letter :—FR 
SIR RAYMOND JARVIS, Bart., VENTNOR, ISLE of WIGnHt. 
—Second Testimonial.— “ March loth, 1852,—In Yeply to your letter, 
received this morning, respecting the Gutta Percha Tubing for 
Pump Service, 1 can state, with much satisfaction, it answers per- 
fectly. Mavy Builders, and other persons, have lately examines 
it,and there is not the least apparent difference since the firs 
laying down, now several years; and I am informed that it is to 
be ee ap the houses that are being erected here.” 
N.B.—From this Testimonial it will be seen that the CORRO- 
SIVE WATER of the ISLE of WIGHT has no effect on Gutta 
ercha Tubing. 
THE GUTTA PERCHA COMPANY, PATENTEES, 
18, WHARF-RKOAD, CITY-ROAD, LONDON, 


fare 

— S CALCINED MAGNESIA con- 

tinues to be prepared, with the most scrupulous care and 
attention, pee THOS. and WM. HENRY, Manufacturing 
Chemists, Manchester. It is sold in bottles, price 28. 9d., or with 
glass stoppers at 48, 6d., Stamp included, with full directions. for 
its use, by their various ‘agents in the Metropolis, and throughout 
the United Kingdom ; but it cannot be genuine unlesstheir names 
are engraved on the Government Stamp, which is fixed over the 
cork or stopper of each bottle. 

Sold in London, wholesale, by Messrs. Barclay & Sons, Farring- 
don-street: Sutton & Co. Bow Churchyard; Newbery & Sons, 
Edwards, Thos. Butler, St. Paul’s Churchyard : and of most of the 
venders of the Magnesia may be had, pie by a similar 
Stamp, HENRY’S AKOMATIC SPIRIT OF V NEGA R, the 
invention of Mr, Henry, and the only genuine Seepanelian of that 


























RESSING CASES.— At Mr. MECHI’S 
ESTABLISHMENTS, 112, REGENT-STREET, 4, LEA- 
DENHALL-STREET, and CRY ‘STAL PALACE, are exhibited 
the finest specimens of Brith Manufactures, in DRESSING 
CASES, Work Boxes, Writing Cases, Dressing Bags, and other 
articles of utility or luxury. separate department for Papier- 
aché Manufactures and Bagatelle wy Table Cutlery, 
| nen Scissors, Penknives, Strops, Paste, Shipping Orders 
executed. The same prices charged at ‘all the catablishments. 


URE OF STAMMERING.—Mr. HUNT 
begs to eee that his annual sojourn at his Marine 
nonin SWANAGE, Dorset, will COMMENCE on the 2ist. of 
AUGUST. Those mo of defective utterance attended with 
nervousness Will find that the tonic influence of the sea air and 
change of scene, combined with the only rational system for the 
Cure of Impediments in Speech, will yield the most speedy and 
satisfactory ree A card of terms may be obtained on appli- 
cation to Mr. HUNT, 8, New Burlington-street. 
N. r, Hunt’s new Work ON STAMMERING is just pub- 
lished by “Long man & Co., price 3s. 6d.; or sent post free by the 


Author, 33.1 
GOOD. FAMILY MEDICINE CHEST, 


with a prudent use, has saved many a life; and yet we 
jets the —_ a a be improved upon, and reduced to a more 
me e for! Ta ome good compound, such as COCKLE’S 
AN! IBILIOUS PILLS, and we find that the ¢ desired end may be 
obtained without scales and weights, or little mysterious com- 
partments and enchanted bottles, with crystal stoppers. Senge 
might be used, but Cockle’s Pills, as tested by many tl 








au ARKING LINEN MADE EASY.—The 

Pen Superseded.—The most easy, permanent, aud best 
method of marking Linen, Silk, Cotton, Coarse Towels, Books, 
&c.. 80 as to prevent the Ink blottin 7 ane onsibility of its 
washing out, is with CULLETO ENT LECTRO 
SILVER PLATES. Any person a a ey * initial RP late, 
1s.; Name Plate, 28.; Set of Numbers, 2s.; Crest, 5s,; with direc 
tions, sent post free to any part of the Kingdom on receipt of 
stamps by the Inventor and Sole Patentee, I. CuLLeToN, 2, Long 
Acre, exactly one door from St. Martin’s- Jane.—N.B. To prevent 
imposition, t is necessary to copy the address. 


COOPER'S DISPENSING EST! ABLISH- 
MEN 26, Oxford-street, London. —LAVEMENT or 
ENEMA AP PARATUS of every description at wholesale prices. 
The Apparatus No. 3 in the Illustrated Catalogue is particularly 
recommended. Price 19s., free to any Railway Station.—WILLiAM 
Cooper, Pharmaceutical Chemist, 26, Oxford-street.—Lists of 
Prices, with engravings, free by post. 


ms 
NOW THYSELF.—MARIE COUPELLE 
continues to give her graphic and interesting delineations 
of character, discoverable from an examination of the handwriting, 
in an unique style of description, peculiarly her own. Al] persons 
desirous of knowing themselves, or any friend in whom th ey are 
a, must send a specimen of the writing, stating the sex 
and a and inclosing 13 penny stamps to Miss Coupelle, 69, 
Castle- Street, Oxford-street, London, and they will receive in a few 
days a minute detail of the Talents, Tastes, Virtues, and Failings 
of the Writer, with many other things hitherto unsuspected. 
ll communications are considered i strictly ¢ confidential. 








persons, and found to answer their purposes so well, may “y set 
down as the best.”—Observer. 


EDSTEADS, BEDDING, and FURNI- 
TURE. —WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S Stock on show of Iron 
and Brass Bedsteads and Children’s Cots stands unrivalled either 
for extent, beauty of design, or moderateness of prices. He also 
supplies Bedding and Bed-hangings of guaranteed quality and 
workmanship 
Common iron, Bedsteads, from 16s. ; Portable Folding Bedsteads, 
from 123, 6d.; Patent Iron Bedstead, fitted with dovetail — 
and patent sacking, from 178.; and Cots, from 203. each. Hand- 
a ree as Iron and Brass Bedsteads, in great variety, from 
2l. 78. 6 ‘0 
‘A Ifalf-Tester Patent Iron Bedstead, 3 feet wide, with Bedding, 
&c, complete :— 
B £1 46 
0 





edstead os . ee . 
Chintz furnitur 017 
Palliasse, wool mattress, bolster,and pillow 113 0 
A pair of cotton sheets, three a ona 





a coloured counterpane oe 150 
£419 6 
A double bedstead, same oo £6165 9 


If without - apa and Furniture: =_ 
Single bed complete . £313 9 
Double bed, complete .. os ~~ 569 


ATHS AND TOILETTE WARE. —WIL- 
LIAM S. BURTON has ONE LARGE SHOW-ROOM 
devoted exclusively to the DISPLAY of BATHSand TOILETTE 
WARE. The Stock of each is at once the largest, newest, and 
most varied ever submitted to the public, and marked at — 
proportionate with those that have tended to make his Establish- 
ment the most distinguished i “4 this country. Portable Showers, 
78. ; Pillar powers, 3l. to 5 Nursery, 15s. to 32s. ; Sponging, 
148. to" 328.; Hip, 14s. to 31s. aa large assortment of Gas Fur- 
nace, Hot and Cold Plunge, Vapour,and Camp Shower Baths. 
— Ware in great varicty, from 158. 6d. to 458s. the Set of 


The late additions to these extensive premises (already by far 
the largest in Europe), are of such a character that the entire of 
Eight Houses is devoted to the display of sr most magnificent 

GENERAL HOUSE IRONMONGERY 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is 


allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be the most 
effective invention in the curative treatment of HERNIA. ‘the 
use of a steel spring,so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided: a 
— bandage being worn round the body yn Tasos mee Ft resist- 
ing ower is supplied by the MOC: ATENT 
ER fitting with so much ease and pall thet it cannot be 
eee and may be worn duringsleep. A descriptive circular may 
be had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, 
on the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, being 
sent to the Manufacturer, Mr. WuTe, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


BEAStc. STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &c. 

VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAKNE £85 and 
SWELLING of the LEGS, SP RALNS, &c. They are porous, light 
in texture, and inexpensi¥. e,and are drawn on like an ordinary 
stocking. Price, from 78. 6d. to 168, each; postage 6d. 


MANUFACTORY, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
LDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA, 


acknowledged for the last 30 years to be the most effectual 
remedy produced for restoring the Hair and promoting the growth 
of Whiskers and Moustaches, has received recently most distiu- 
guished patronage from the ladies for the feature f possesses in 
not gouling the most oolicate head-dress or bonnet.—In bottles, 
38. 6d., and _lis.—Wholesale and retail, 13, Wellington-street 
North, Strand: London. 


’ 
CLEAR COMPLEXION !—GODFREY’S 
EXTRACT of ELDER FLOWER is strongly recommended 

for Softening, Improving, Beautifying and Preserving the SKIN, 

and giving it a blooming and charming $e Ee it will com- 
pow gE remove Tan, Sun-burn, Redness, &c., and by its Balsamic 
and Healing qualities, render the skin soft, pliable, and free from 
dryness, &c., clear it from every humour, imple, or eruption, and 
by continuing its use only a short time, t e skin will become and 
continue soft and smooth, and the complexion perfectly clear 
and beautiful. In the process of shaving it is invaluable, as it 
allays the irritation and smarting pain, annihilates every pimple 
and all roughness, and renders the skin smooth and firm.—Sold in 
bottles, price 2s. 9d., by all Medicine Venders and Perfumers. 














Cutlery, Nickel Silver, Plated Goods, Baths, Brushes, Turnery, 
Lamps, Gaseliers, Iron and Brass Bedsteads and Bedding), so 
arranged in Sixteen Large Show Rooms as to afford to parties 
furnishing f: in the selection of goods that cannot be hoped 
for elsewhere. 
Illustrated Catalogues sent (per post) free. 

39, OXFORD-STREET ; 1,14, 2,and3, NEWMAN-STREET, 

and’4, 5,and 6, PERRY’S-PLAGE, London. Established 1820. 


CE, and REFRIGERATORS, for Preserving 
Ice, and Cooling Wine, Fruit, Butter, Cream, Water, Jellies, 
and Provisions of all kinds, manufactured by the Wenham Lake 
Ice Company, 1644, Strand, of the best make, at the lowest cash 
rices. No Agents are appointed in London for the sale of their 
ce, or Refrigerators. Pure Spring Water Ice. in blocks, delivered 
to most parts of town daily, and packages of 2s. 6d., 58., 98., and 
upwards, forwarded any distance into the Country, by® * goods” 
train, without perceptible waste. Wine-Coolers, ce-Cream —_— 
chines, Ice-Planes for Sherry Cobblers, Freezers, Moulds, &c. 
More detailed printed particulars may be had by post, on applica- 
tion to the Wenham Lake Ice Company, 1644, Strand. 


Lz. MIROIR FACE ET NUQUE. — This 
Patent Toilet Glass reflects the back of the head as per- 

fectly as it does the face, and both in one glass at the same time, 
a lady to arrange her back hair with the greatest ease 














‘PRIZE MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1855. 
ETCALFE, BINGLEY & CO. § New Pat- 


tern and Penetrating Tooth Brushes, Penetrating un- 
bleached Hair Brushes, zADTOVeS Flesh and Cloth Brushes, and 
—— Smyrna Sponges; and avery description of Brush, 
mb, and Fy) for ‘the Toilet, he Tooth Brushes search 
cenrtalie between the divisions of the Teeth and clean them 
most effectually,—the hairs never come loose. M., B. & Co. are 
sole makers of the Oatmeal and Camphor, and Orris Root een 
sold in tablets Coaring their names and address) at 6d. each ; 
Metcalfe’s celebrated Alkaline Tooth Powder, 2s. per box; and | 
e New Bouquets.—Sole Establishment, 1308, and 131, Oxford- 
street, 2nd and 3rd doors West from Holles-street, London. 


(CURVATURES of the SPINE and MAL- 
FORM {ATION of the CHEST effectually REMOVED by 
Mons. HAMON’S well-known method of treatment. Prospectus 
to be had at his Residence, 81, Sloane-street, Belgravia. 





and precision ; it is the most unique and complete article ever in- 
troduced into the dressing-room, prices 24s, and upwards. The 
Patent can also be affixed to any good Toilet Glass. Draw rings and 
presen sent free by post. To be seen only at the Patentees’, Messrs. 

SON, whose warerooms also contain every variety of 
Toilet ‘Glass that is manufactured, as well as a general assort- 
ment. w BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, and BED-ROOM FUR- 


HEAL & SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUE of Bedsteads and Bedding, containing Designs and Prices 
of upwards of 100 Bedsteads, Sent Free py Post. HEAL & 
SON, 196, Tottenham Court-road. 


CURES: (without physic) of — STIPATION, 

Dy hlegm, all Nervous, 
Bilious, and Liver Com lave Dyse' Dia rrhea, Acidity, 
Palpitation, Heartburn, E eadaches, hy ~~ Sd Debility, 
Despondency, Cramps, Spasms, Nausea, and Sickness at the 











oreo EFFECTUALLY CURED 
WITHOUT A TRUSS.—DR. BARKER'S celebrated 
7" EMEDY is protected by three patents, of England, France, and 
jenna ; and from its great success in private practice isnow made 
nown 2s a public duty through the medium of the press. In 
thal case of single or double rupture, in either sex, of any age, 
owever bad or long standing, it is equally applicable, effecting a 
fo in a few days, without inconvenience, and will be hailed as a 
Hegen by all who have been tortured with trusses. Sent post free 
sane part of the world, with instructions for use, on receipt of 
. by post-office order, or stamps, by CHARLES BARKER, 
aw D. 10 ;Brookestrect ga oe gee eon ct 
will be proceeded against, and restraine 

injunctlo; on of the Lord High Chancellor. . 





Sinking, Fits, Cough, Asthma, Browebitis Consumptee. 
also Children *s Complaints, by DU BARRY’S delicious R 
LENTA ARABICA FOOD, which restores health without purg- 
ing, eae ge or expense, as it saves fifty times its cost in 
other remedies. To the most enfeebled itimparts a healthy relish 
for lunch and dinner, and restores the faculty of digestion, and 
nervous and muscular energy. Recommended by Drs. Ure, 
Shorland, Harvey, Campbell, Gattiker, Wurzer, Ingram; Lord 
Stuart de Decies. the Dowager Countess of Castlestuart, Major- 
General a King, and 50,000 other respectable persons, whose 
health has been ae restored by it after all other means of 
cure me failed.— n canisters,11b, 2s. 9d.; 21b, 48. 6d. ; Sb. 118, ; 
12 lb. 228.; the 12 1b. —2 free, on receipt of post-office order.— 
Barry Du Barry & CO. 77, Regent-street, London; Fortnum, 
han & Co. 182, $3) Piccadilly. ’330. Strand ; Abbis & Co. 60, Grace 
church-street, 63 and 150, Oxford-street. 











(GREY! HAIR RESTORED to its ORIGINAL 
R with ease, s, safety an poe gittainty, by the PATENT 
GALV ANIC. COMBS and ich are also an untail- 
ing remedy for nervous headache -y-¥ all neuralgic affections, 
Illustrated pamphlets,‘ Why Hair becomes Grey, and its Remedy,’ 
gratis, or by post for Rags stam All Rheumatic Affections are 
perfectly eradicated by the Patent Galvanic Flesh Brushes, the 
most safe, simple, and efficient galvanic instrument extant. 
Patronized by the Faculty. (Offices) E. M. HERRING, 32, Basing 
hall-street ; and sold by Chemists and Perfumers of repute. 


INNEFORD’s PURE FLUID MAGNESIA 
has been for many yearssanctioned by the most eminent 
of the Medical Profession ¥ an excellent remedy for Acidities, 
eartburn, Head Gout,and 1 Asa Mild Aperient 
itis admirably adapted ey delicate Females, sactioularl yduring 
Pregnancy ; and it prevents the Food of Infantsfrom turning sour 
during digestion, Combined with the ACLDULATED LEMON 
YRUP, it forms an Effervescing Aperient Draught, which is 
highly. agreeable and efticacious.— Prepared by DI NEF FORD & 
ispensing Chemists (and General Agents for the improved 
Horse-hair Gloves and Belts),172, New Bond-street, London ; and 
sold by allrespectable Chemists throughout the Empire. 


VALUABLE REMEDIES FOR THE AFFLICTED. 


R. ROBERTS'S CELEBRATED OINT- 
MENT, called the POOR MAN’S FRIEND, is confidently 
recommended = the Public as an unfailing remedy for wounds of 
every descrip a ap cure for Ulcerated Sore Legs, if of 
twenty years’ standing ; Cuts, Burns, Scalds, Bruises, Chilblains, 
Scorbutie bg eg aud Pimples on ‘the Face, Sore and Inflamed 














a yes, Sore Heads, Sore Breasts, tr Fistula, and Cancerous 
umours, &c. Sold in Pots, at 18. 14d. and 28. 9d. each. Also his 
PILL SCuTisent OPHULA, confirmed by more than forty 


years’ mpm to be, without exception, one of the best alterative 

di d for pur ying t) the blood, and assisting 
nature in all her operations. Hence they are used in Scrofulas, 
Scorbutic Complaints, Glandular Swellings, particularly those of 
the neck, &c. They form a mild and superior Family Aperient, 
that may be taken at = times without confinement or change of 
diet. Sold in Boxes, at 1s. 14d., 28. 9d., 48. 6d., 11¢.,and 228. Sold 
wholesale by the Proprietors, each and Barnicott at their dis- 
pensary, Bridport; by the London houses. Retail 1 by al all respect- 
able Medicine Venders in the United Kingdom. Observe.—No 
Medicine sold under the above name can possibly be ge nuine, un= 
less “* Beach and Barnicott, late Dr. Roberts, pe Bridport. is engraved 
on the Government Stamp. affixed to each package. 


OLLOWAY’ S PILLS.—Let THE SICK TAKE 
EED.—The stomach is the commissariat of the physical 

system. un furnishes the material sustenance of every organ. I 
disordered, the whole body languishes; but however severely 
affected, its tone and vigour may always be restored by a course of 
these irresistible Pills. Bile, Indigestion, Liver Complaint, and 
other Disorders of the Stomach, can easily be cured by the use of 
Holloway’s Pills. Thousands attest this assertion ; and no sufferer 
that has ever tried them will deny their supreme efficacy.—Soid 
by all Medicine Venders throughout the world; at Professor 
olloway’s ae 234, Strand, London, and 80, * Ban 
> 








lane, New York 4 Stampa, Constantinople ; 
Smyrna; and E, Muir, Malta, 
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New BURLINGTON-STREET, August 9, 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS, 
JUST PUBLISHED BY MR. BENTLEY. 


nnn nmr nn mw 


CHARLES READE’S NEW NOVEL, 


“IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND.” 
A MATTER OF FACT ROMANCE. 


3 vols, 


THE CROWN WARD. 


A STORY OF THE DAYS OF JAMES I. 


By ARCHIBALD BOYD, | 
Author of ‘The Duchess’ and ‘The Cardinal.’ 3 vols. 


“¢ This is a novel of the Waverley school, and one which would not have been unworthy of the genius of its great master. The scenes, too, and the 
characters are such as the Author of ‘ Waverley’ delighted to paint. The perusal of so good a novel is quite exhilarating.” —Morning Post. 

‘“‘The descriptions of scenery and of the different localities are fresh and striking Willie Armstrong’s escape from Carlisle Castle is a stirring 
‘incident graphically described The book will be in request.”—Atheneum. 

‘¢ It is exhilarating to read a romance which represents that free and buoyant spirit of adventure which is the charm of Scott’s narratives 
‘constant and sustained adventure Mr. Boyd makes good a claim to be classed with Scott.”—Press. 

“‘ A genuine story, replete with incidents woven together by a clear and vigorous style, full of animated characters, and sustained in interest from the 
opening to the close. Mr. Boyd's sketch of the character of James I. will bear comparison with the famous chapters in ‘The Fortunes of Nigel.’”—Globe. 


Il. 


T H E OL D GRE Y C H U RC H. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘TREVELYAN, ‘MARRIAGE in HIGH LIFE’ 


3 vols. 


“Written in a gentle, touching style, which has a peculiar charm of its own.”—Athenceum. 

‘¢ A beautifully written novel, with the characters well developed and situations well chosen.” —Daily News. 

“‘We have been pleased with the style and interested in the story. In the management of the incidents unusual skill is shown, and the book is 
written in a clear and flowing style, which makes it pleasant to read.”—Literary Gazette. 

‘There is a quiet earnestness of manner, and a prevailing spirit of charity and good feeling, which strongly recommend it to public favour. The story 
is a very interesting one, the characters are well drawn, and the narrative is animated and effective.” —Morning Post. ° 

“It may lay claim to originality both in design and execution.”— Observer. 


IV. 


CLARA; OR, SLAVE LIFE IN EUROPE. 
With a PREFACE by SIR ARCHIBALD ALISON, Bart. 
SECOND EDITION. 3 vols. 


‘‘Tts interest is far superior to that of ordinary English tales, both from the comparative novelty of the scenes and characters and the clearness and 
vivacity with which they are described. It deserves the high place it has attained.”—Literary Gazette. 

‘‘Tt is calculated to amuse any novel reader of any country.”—-Atheneum. 

‘* It is an original, varied, and spirited story, boldly conceived, artfully constructed, pleasantly told.”—Leader. 

‘The reputation and success of this work on the Continent has been unprecedented, and rivals that of Bulwer, Disraeli, or Dickens in this country, 
or Cooper in America.”—Sir A. Alison’s History. 

“« The passages relating to the ballet-girls, their private life, poverty, and the temptations to which they are exposed, are written with masterly effect. 
The work shows great original power, and deserves perusal.” —Press, 

“‘It is a satirical novel, suggested by the popularity of ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin’; and the satire is continuous and all-pervading. ‘Monte Christo’ is 
forcibly recalled to mind by the chief character. It is very varied, and yet the interest is almost incessant from beginning to end.”—G@lobe. 

‘The most celebrated work of one of the most popular novelists. It is one of the most masterly and delightful works of fiction with which we are 
acquainted.”—Morning Post. 

‘«We apprehend all the world will want to read this work. The characters are numerous, and the incidents sufficiently varied and diverting to make 
it thoroughly successful in keeping up the reader’s interest from beginning to end.”—A das. 


‘‘A story of great interest, abounding with action. It illustrates the awful power for evil or good which every human being exercises over his 
fellows.” —Guardian. 





London: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON-STREET. 
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